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TO 

"LITTLE    AMY" 

tN  THE  HOPS  THAT 

THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    KINDNESS    MAT    BECOME    THE 
GUIDING  PRINCIPLE    OF  HER  LIFE. 


PREFACE. 


[HIS  book  is  more  a  matter  of  fact 
I  than  a  matter  of  fiction.  For,  strange 
to  say,  though  professing  to  be  a  fairy 
tale,  there  is  not  a  magic  change  in 
'  it  that  has  not  had  its  origin  in  the 
world  without  rather  than  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  Authors.  Indeed,  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  romancing — ^in  this,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful romances  ever  written— chapter  and  verse 
have  been  given  for  every  wonder  in  it. 


W  PREFACE. 

The  Anthon  aie  well  aware  how  imperfectly 
and  prosaically  tbe  subject — ^wbich  is  an  endless 
poem  in  itself— has  been  handled.  The  only  credit 
they  take  to  themselves  is  that  they  believe  they 
have  been  trathfbl — and  indeed,  with  this  view, 
ihey  have  often  preferred  the  language  of  those 
from  whom  they  have  gleaned  their  facts  to  their 
own.  And  here  they  wish  to  acknowledge  how 
much  they  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mackay  for  his 
admirable  work  of  "  Popular  Delxtsions" — ^to  Dr. 
Conolly — ^the  Pinel  of  England — for  his  benevolent 
treatise  "  On  the  Construction  and  Gtovernment 
OP  Lunatic  Asylums," — ^and  to  Mr.  Williams's 
wondrous  Narrative  of  his  Christian  labors  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  description  they  have 
attempted  to  give  of  the  ravages  of  a  great  pesti- 
lence, has  been  borrowed  chiefly  from  De  Foe's 
''HiSTORT  OP  THE  Plague,"  that  being  a  more 
picturesque— though  perhaps  less  Hteral — ^account 
than  those  of  Sydenham,  Pepys,  or  Hodges. 

Moreover,  the  Authors  claim  some  little  indul- 
gence as  well  for  the  omissions  as  for  the  commis- 
sions of  their  book,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
they  have  had  to  encounter  in  weaving  into  a  story 
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— that  should  he  in  any  way  consistent  -with  the 
principles  of  constmctiYe  art — ^and  connecting  to- 
gether hy  the  thread  of  human  emotions  the  origin- 
ally digointed  incidents  of  the  work.  It  was  their 
wish  to  have  included  in  the  Magic  of  Kindness 
many  more  of  those  wonders  of  benevolence  that 
have  become  at  once  the  history  and  the  glory  of 
our  own  time.  The  miracles  worked  by  sympathy 
upon  criminals  have  been,  from  sheer  necessity,  left 
untouched,  so  that  the  magic  changes  wrought  by 
Captain  Maconochie,  Howard,  and  Mrs.  Fry  upon 
the  hearts  of  those  who  seemed  the  least  of  all  suscep- 
tible of  the  kindly  influence,  remain  for  others  to 
work  into  a  tale  of  almost  incredible  enchantment. 
The  quiet  influence  of  Kindness  among  families 
has  also  been  left  untouched — the  scheme  of  the 
present  book  only  admitting  of  the  more  striking 
and  less  homely  eflects. 

The  scene  of  the  tale  has  been  laid  in  the  east,  so 
that  the  frequent  mention  of  names  sacred  among 
Englishmen,  might  be  avoided  in — what  perhaps 
some  might  still  look  upon  as — a  mere  story-book. 

The  Authors  likewise  wish  it  to  be  known  that 
the  present  work  was  conceived  long  before  they 
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had  seen  the  beautiful  little  book  entitled  ''  Illttb- 

TKATIONS   OF   THE   LAW  OF   KiNBNESS." 

Nor  is  the  creed  of  Kindness  a  creed  that  has 
been  taken  up  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  day — 
one  of  the  Authors  having,  many  years  ago,  in  a 
work  entitled  "What  to  teach  and  how  to 
TEACH  IT,  so  that  the  child  may  become  a  wise  and 
good  man,**  attempted  to  apply  the  principle  of 
Kindness  to  the  art  of  Education — ^and,  moreover, 
having,  some  time  after  that,  founded  and  originr 
ally  edited  the  periodical  entitled  ^^  Ptincl|'*  upon 
the  same  principle. 


THE 


OE,    THE    WONDROUS 


0tor2  0f  tl)c  ®0o5  §uan* 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

N  the  days  of  enchantment  lived  Ul- 
philas,  the  King  of  Asulon. 

King  Ulphilas  was  a  mighty  king. 
Surrounding  nations  paid  him  tribute. 
Monarchs,  far  and  near,  did  him  hom- 
I*  age.  But,  growing  tired  of  conquest, 
and  surfeited  with  glory,  and  feeling  old  age 
creeping  upon  him  while  he  was  yet  childless, 
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he  laid  aside  his  sword,  and  proclaiined  peace  with 
all  his  neighbors. 

Then  from  among  the  fair  daughters  of  the 
nobles  of  Asulon  he  chose  the  fairest,  and  made 
her  his  Queen.  And,  when  he  first  entered  the 
apartment  of  his  bride,  he  scattered  over  her  a 
shower  of  large  pearls  from  a  tray  of  gold.  Then, 
lifting  the  vail  from  her  face,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  hair  of  her  forehead,  and  called  upon  Allah  to 
bless  their  union,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  ofispring 
by  her,  and  to  bestow  upon  her  ofispring  by  him. 

And  he  gave  a  great  Feast,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  seen  before,  and  men  of  all  degrees 
were  welcomed  to  it.  To  the  aged  and  helpless 
poor  he  distributed  numberless  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  Charity.  And  he  ordered  Prayers  to  be 
said,  praying  the  Prophet  to  beseech  AHah  to 
vouchsafe  unto  him  a  son,  who  should  be  worthy 
to  rule  over  so  great  and  powerful  a  nation. 

But  the  Feast,  the  Charity,  and  the  Prayers  of 
Ulphilas  were  of  no  avail ;  for  in  time  his  wife 
bore  him  a  daughter.  And  the  monarch  grieved 
and  murmured  at  his  fate. 

But,  when  they  brought  the  little  girl  to  him, 
his  heart  was  softened  at  the  sight  of  his  first-bom 
— ^for  it  was  the  breathing  miniature  of  the  mother 
he  loved  so  well ;  and  his  grief  and  murmurings 
w«re  turned  into  joy  and  thankfiilness.  Then, 
taking  it  in  his  aims,  he  pressed  it  to  his  boeom. 
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and,  kissiiig  it,  piaised  Allah  for  the  loving  gift, 
and  called  the  child  Evoe. 

At  sun-set,  alone  in  his  chamber,  he  prayed  that 
the  little  babe  might  live  to  be  a  solace  and  a 
comfort  to  him  in  the  -winter  of  his  days,  and  that 
she  might  cling  nnto  him,  and  so  twine  around 
him  in  his  old  age,  that  she  should  shed  a  new 
beauty  over  his  decay,  and  pour  about  him  the 
perfiime  of  life,  even  to  his  parting  hour — ^like  a 
Rose  beside  a  Ruin. 

But  Ulphilas  was  stricken  to  the  ground  with 
sorrow,  to  find  that,  as  the  infant  bud  blossomed 
into  the  child,  his  httle  Evde  neither  spake  nor 
heard.     Yet  he  hoped  in  patience. 

Two  years  passed,  and  still  the  Uttle  one  neither 
spake  nor  heard. 

And,  when  Ulphilas  found  that  the  ears  of  his 
first-bom  were  sealed  to  the  fond  babblings  of  its 
mother,  and  that  its  tongue  was  tied  and  could  not 
utter  the  long-wished-for  music  of  "  Abba,  Father," 
he  grew  sad  and  sullen.  And  he  shut  himself  in 
his  chamber,  and  railed  at  the  world,  saying, 
"  There  is  naught  but  evil  in  it." 

In  the  depth  of  his  afi3iction,  he  sent  for  the 
wisest  and  most  learned  of  his  Dervishes.  And, 
when  the  Priest  had  come  to  him,  the  king  said, 
"Tell  me,  O  Welee  !  thou  iavorite  of  God,  what 
hath  my  little  one  done,  that  he  whom  thou  callest 
all  Justice,  should  have  visited  her  thus  heavily." 
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The  Dervish,  bowing,  answered,  "  the  ways  of 
Allah  were  hidden  from  his  children,  but  that.  He 
was  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful." 

Then  Ulphilas,  with  a  laugh  of  scorn,  bias* 
phemed,  and,  murmuring  at  the  will  of  the  Most 
High,  asked  in  mockery  whether  it  was  "  merciful 
or  cofn^pa^sUmcUe  to  punish  the  innocent  V* 

So  the  Dervish  strove  to  comfort  the  King,  and 
spake  of  the  wondrous  bounty  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  Earth,  telling  him  how  each  little  ill  was 
found,  when  rightly  understood,  to  minister  to  some 
great  and  kindly  end.  ^ 

But  Ulphilas  only  thought  of  the  affliction  of  his 
child,  and  laughed  in  scorn  the  more,  saying,  "  It 
is  a  dark  and  dreary  world,  and  there  is  no  good 
in  it." 

Then  the  Welee,  moved  by  the  blasphemous 
stubboniess  of  the  monarch,  drew  himself  up  in 
anger  and  said,  in  a  solemn  voice,  ''  Listen,  proud 
ELing, !  thou  to  whom  the  world  is  dark  and 
dreary,  and  who  canst  see  no  good  in  it.  Listen ! 
and  gather  knowledge  from  the  birds  of  the  air." 

And  he  spake  this  Fable  : — 

"  Of  all  the  birds,  the  Owl  was  held  to  be  the 
wisest.  He  Hved  by  himself  in  a  mighty  castle,  far 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men.  He  never  went 
abroad  but  at  night,  and  saw  the  world  only  in  its 
darkness.  All  the  day  through  he  sat  in  his  dusky 
chamber,  brooding  over  the  eternal   gloom  that 
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seemed  to  him  to  cover  up  the  whole  Earth.  For  so 
perverted  was  his  sight,  that,  in  his  dull  eyes,  the 
brightest  light  was  as  the  blackest  shade ;  and  what 
was  sumny  day  to  others  was  cloudy  night  to  him. 

"  And,  when  at  twilight  his  dismal  day  began, 
he  would  sally  forth,  and  as  he  flew  through  the 
damp  and  chilly  air  and  saw  the  black  fields  spread 
out  beneath  him,  he  would  hoot  at  every  thing — 
saying,  '  It  is  a  dark  and  dreary  world,  and  there  is 
no  good  in  it.* 

''  And  so,  because  he  railed  at  all  things,  looking 
at  Nature. only  in  her  duUest  aspect,  and  dwelt 
alone,  shunning  communion  with  every  creature,  he 
was  said  to  be  the  most  sedate  and  wisest  of  birds. 

''  Now,  it  chanced  one  morning,  as  the  sun  was 
rising,  that  the  Owl,  seeing  his  night  beginning  to 
set  in,  was  hastening  home  to  rest,  when  a  little 
Lark,  fresh  risen  from  its  grassy  bed,  was  singing 
high  up  in  the  air  above  him. 

**  The  Lark  heard  the  hooting  of  the  Owl,  and 
the  Owl  heard  the  caroling  of  the  Lark ;  and,  in 
the  ears  of  the  happy  little  Lark,  to  whom  all 
Nature  seemed  to  be  rejoicing  in  the  increasing 
brightness,  the  railing  of  the  Owl  sotmded  harsh 
and  ungrateful — ^while,  to  the  melancholy  Owl,  in 
whose  eyes  the  world  appeared  only  to  be  growing 
more  dark  and  dreary  than  before,  the  gay  song  of 
the  Lark  sounded  but  as  the  outpouring  of  thought- 
less vanity. 
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**  Then  the  Owl,  lookiiig  up,  said  to  the  Lark, 
'  Cease  that  empty  song,  thou  silly  bird !  When 
the  world  is  dark  and  dreary,  and  the  Earth  full 
of  woe,  is  it  meet  for  one  of  (rod's  ereatores  to  sing  ? 
Go  home,  foolish  one !  and  learn  some  strain  more 
fitting  to  the  gloom  that  overshadows  all  things.' 

*'  But  the  little  Lark,  wondering  within  himself 
how  the  Owl  oonld  see  that  gloomy  which  to  him 
appeared  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light,  cried  down  to 
the  Owl,  saying,  'Come  up  with  me!  come  up 
with  me  !  Thou  art  too  dose  to  the  Earth  to  see 
its  brightness.  Come  nearer  Heaven,  and  look 
down  upon  the  beauty  spread  so  bounteously  over 
all  things,  and  then  thou  wilt  sing  as  joyously  as  I 
do,  seeing  the  world  is  not  dark  and  dreary,  nor  the 
Earth  full  of  woe.' 

**  So  the  Owl,  with  great  labor,  mounted  after 
the  Lark.  And,  as  he  traveled  up,  the  Lark  cried 
to  the  Owl,  '  Now,  look  down,  and  see  the  opening 
flowers — ^their  colors  freshened  with  the  dew !  See 
how  they  shine  in  the  sun,  like  a  rainbow  spread 
over  the  earth  as  another  token  of  Grod's  loving- 
kindness  to  man !  Look  at  the  rivers,  like  threads 
of  silver  !  Look  at  the  cornfields,  like  plates  of 
gold !  Look  at  the  fimit  trees,  bowed  down  with 
their  luscious  loads,  that  sparkle  like  many-colored 
gems  in  the  sunshine !  liook  at  the  shadows  of 
the  passing  clouds,  fleeting  over  the  sunny  fields 
like  breath  upon  a  mirror!     Look  at  the  waim 
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smooth  Talleys,  spread  out  like  a  peacefol  lake ; 
and  look  at  the  biUowy,  snow-topped  moantains, 
heaving  as  if  they  were  the  white  crested  waves 
of  the  land !' 

'*  And,  as  the  Lark  said  this,  he  sang  kinder  than 
before  ;  and  the  harden  of  his  song  was,  'thanks  he 
to  Grod  for  his  wondrons  goodness  f  fcr  the  Earth 
is  not  dark  and  dreary,  nor  the  world  foil  of  woe.' 

'*  But  the  Owl  was  blinded  with  the  light  that 
the  Lark  rejoiced  in,  and  only  answered,  '  Foolish 
bird  !  thou  shonldst  look  at  the  world  with  my 
eyes,  and  then  thou  wouldst  see  nothing  bright  in 
it.  The  nearer  /  get  to  Heaven  the  blacker  the 
earth  appears  to  me ;  for  verily,  it  is  a  dark  and 
dreary  world  with  no  good  in  it  !* 

"  So  the  Xark  flew  away,  8a3ring,  *  Wise  as 
they  say  thou  art,  O  Owl !  stiU  couldst  thou  look 
at  the  Earth  with  my  eyes,  thou  wouldst  know 
that  the  universal  gloom  thou  seest  exists  not  in 
the  world,  but  in  thine  own  perverted  sight.' 

"And,  verily,  O  King,"  added  the  Wdee,  "the 
wisdom  of  the  happy  Lark  was  tenfold  the  wisdom 
of  the  melancholy  Owl." 

Now,  when  the  monarch  heard  this,  he  grew 
sad,  and  beat  his  breast,  and  upbraided  himself  for 
his  complainings.  And  he  put  on  a  woolen  gar- 
ment of  a  sad-blue  color,  and  fasted  each  day,  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Then,  on  the 
first  Friday  of  the  new  moon,  he  went  on  a  pil- 
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grimage  to  Mecca,  and  he  there  made  a  vow,  never 
more  to  murmur  at  the  will  of  Heaven.  And,  in- 
voking blessings  and  peace  on  the  Prophet,  he  again 
prayed  him  to  beseech  Allah  to  vouchsafe  unto  him 
a  son,  or  at  least  a  child  blest  with  the  power  to 
listen  to  his  counsels  and  call  him  "  Father.'* 

Nor  did  h^  return  tiU  the  ninth  of  the  next 
month.  Then  he  gave  camels,  and  bufialoes,  and 
mules,  and  goats,  and  gold  and  silver,  in  alms  to 
the  poor.  And,  in  the  night  of  that  day,  he  had  a 
vision  in  his  sleep,  and  all  he  saw  was  green  ;  and 
he  was  comforted,  for  he  knew  that  the  dream  was 
auspicious. 


mijapttr  lift   Bttoni. 


FTER  this  vision,  Ulphilas  be- 
came an  altered  man,  and  again 
sought  pleasure  in  the  chase. 
And  the  first  day  that  he  did  so 
la  gazelle  passed  by  him  with  its 
right  side  toward  him :  where- 
upon he  was  filled  with  joy,  for  he  saw  in  it  a  good 
omen. 

As  he  returned  to  the  city,  one  of  the  royal 
Eunuchs  came  hastening  to  meet  him ;  and,  as  the 
man  approached  Ulphilas,  he  kissed  the  ground 
before  him,  saying,  **  O  King,  I  bring  thee  glad 
tidings,  thy  Queen  hath  borne  thee  a  son.'' 

Then  the  King's  joy  knew  no  bounds.    Dis- 
mounting, he  kissed  the  hand  of  the  messenger,  and, 
taking  firom  his  side  his  royal  scimitar — ^the  head  of 
which  was  alight  with  large  jewels  of  many  colors 
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and  exceeding  valae — ^the  monarch  gave  it  to  the 
siaTe.  And  he  bade  the  emiis  and  nobles  that  were 
-with  him  reward  the  man  for  the  glorious  news  he 
had  brought  him.  So  some  gave  the  Eunuch  their 
neck-ornaments  and  bracelets,  set  with  pearls  and 
jacinths ;  and  some  took  off  their  costly  robes  of 
honor,  and  gave  them  to  him ;  and  others  descended 
from  the  horses  th^  rode  upon,  and  made  the  slave 
the  owner  of  them ;  while  many  presented  him 
with  large  sums  of  money,  till  the  bounty  of  the 
court  was  such  as  no  man  ever  received  before. 

Then,  as  the  king  entered  the  gates  of  the  capi- 
tal, he  found  all  the  houses  and  shops  adorned  with 
shawls  and  brocades  and  rich  dressy ;  and  di^rent 
kinds  of  costly  articles  of  merchandise  suspended  in 
front  of  them.  Across  the  streets  were  hung  many- 
colored  lamps  and  silk  flags  of  red  and  green.  From 
each  house  came  the  sdund  of  music  and  rejoicing, 
and  the  whole  city  was  fragrant  with  the  burning 
of  ambergris. 

As  the  monarch  passed  on  his  way  to  the  palace, 
the  exulting  people  cried  with  one  voice,  "Long 
live  the  Prince !  Long  live  great  Ulphilas,  our 
King!" 

But  Ulphilas  made  no  reply ;  for  he  saw  that  the 
flowers  and  other  ornamental  devices  with  which 
his  subjects  had  decorated  their  doors  had,  in  the 
haste,  been  painted  on  a  dark-blue  background. 
And  he  shook  with  fear ;  for  he  knew  it  was  i.he 
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color  of  mouming,  and  looked  on  it  as  the  harbinger 
of  evil. 

But,  when  the  King  reached  the  palace,  he  soon 
forgot  the  idle  omen,  in  the  delight  he  felt  at  the 
Bight  of  the  infant  hoy  that  had  fulfilled  all  his 
hopes  and  prayers. 

When  he  had  kissed  and  blessed  the  babe,  he 
called  his  vizier,  and  ordered  him  to  proclaim  a 
seven-days'  feast  throughout  the  land.  And  he 
commanded  that  the  streets  should  be  canopied  over 
firom  end  to  end,  and  the  city  decorated  and  lighted 
-with  lamps,  countless  as  the  stars ;  and  that  fires 
of  aloes  and  other  scented  woods  should  be  placed  in 
all  the  public  ways ;  and  that  the  shops  should  be 
closed  neither  night  nor  day.  Then  he  ordered  that 
kitchens  should  be  set  up  around  the  city  walls,  and 
liiat  all  kinds  of  viands  should  be  cooked  there,  both 
by  day  and  by  night ;  and  that  all  who  were  in  the 
city,  and  that  all  who  were  in  the  country  around, 
far  and  near,  should  eat  and  drink,  and  carry  home 
to  their  houses.  And  he  directed  that  every  one 
who  was  in  the  prisons,  both  the  criminal  and  the 
debtor,  should  be  set  free.  And^  after  this,  he  pub- 
lished an  edict  that  he  would  receive  no  tribute  fot 
three  years  to  come  from  such  as  Uved  by  the  la- 
bor of  their  hands ;  and  he  made  over  to  the  poor 
the  remainder  of  the  tribute  that,  should  be  paid 
him  by  the  nobles  and  merchants  during  that  time. 

But  scarcely  had  the  feast  begun,  than  she  who 
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bore  the  Kmg  his  son,  died ;  and  Ulphilas  bowed 
down  his  head  like  a  reed  in  the  stonn. 

Then  the  conntless  lamps  were  extinguished  and 
the  fires  of  aloes-wood  pat  out,  and  the  brief  revel- 
ry of  the  city  gave  way  to  long  sorrowing.  And 
the  broken-hearted  King  had  the  walls  of  his  cham- 
ber smeared  over  with  "v^oad.  And  he  cast  off  his 
robes  of  bright  colors,  and  wore  nothing  but  woolen 
garments  of  a  sad,  somber  hue.  And  the  gold- 
worked  cushions  and  the  rich  embroidered  cover- 
ings of  his  divans,  were  placed  face  downward,  and 
the  carpets  were  turned  with  their  patterns  to  the 
ground. 

And  the  old  monarch  wept  like  a  child  over  his 
infant  son,  saying,  "  If  this  bereavement  be  a  loss  to 
me,  how  much  greater  a  loss  it  is  to  thee,  my  poor 
little  one  !  If  the  cup  of  joy  has  been  dashed  &om 
my  lips,  has  not  the  fountain  of  life  been  snatched 
from  thine  ?  Who  shall  be  a  mother  to  thee  ? 
Who  shall  tend  and  watch  over  thy  babyhood  as 
she  would  have  tended  and  watched  over  thee? — 
thee,  in  whom  I  had  longed  to  see  her  gentleness 
mwgled  with  my  rougher  nature.  But,  alas  !  no 
sooner  art  thou  sent  unto  me,  than  she — ^the  gentle 
one — ^is  torn  from  me,  and  both  of  us  are  robbed  of 
our  greatest  treasure.  While  I  could  not  spare  her 
for  past  happiness,  thou  couldst  not  spare  her  for 
happiness  to  come." 

Then  the  King  sent  out  messeogers  to  all  the 
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oonnlTy  round,  to  seek  a  fitting  foster-mother  for  the 
young  prince,  whom  he  named  Aleph,  for  he  said, 
"  he  shall  he  a  great  leader  among  men." 

But  the  messengers  found  not  any  to  please  the 
King ;  and  he  hade  them  go  forth  again  and  seek 
the  healthiest  matron  in  all  his  dominions,  so  that 
his  royal  son  might  grow  into  a  stalwart  man,  as 
vigorous  in  hody  as  in  mind,  and  he  hlessed  with  a 
frame  fit  for  the  fatigues  of  conquest. 

At  length  the  messengers  returned,  hringing  with 
them  the  rohust  and  comely  wife  of  Ergastor  the 
lahorer,  with  her  infant  son  Huan  in  her  arms  and 
her  Httle  daughter  Anthy  at  her  side,  as  proo&  of 
the  justness  of  their  choice. 

When  the  King  saw  the  dame's  sun-humt  face, 
ruddy  as  a  ripe  apple — ^and  heheld  the  firm  and 
round  limhs  of  the  infant  hoy,  the  flesh  plumped 
out  with  exuherance  of  health — ^and  when  he  gazed 
upon  the  rustic  heauty  of  the  little  girl  Anthy,  with 
her  dimpled  cheeks,  dyed  crimson  with  the  hues  of 
morning  and  yet  fair  as  rose-leaves  steeped  in  milk ; 
and  her  fuU  eyes,  hlue  and  clear  and  deep  as  the  sea 
far  away  from  land  ;  and  her  long,  loose  hair,  gold- 
en and  wavy  as  a  com  field  in  autumn — ^he  com- 
mended his  messengers  for  the  choice  they  had  made, 
and  douhled  the  sum  they  had  promised  the  matron 
for  the  nurture  of  the  Prince. 

Then  the  pretty  little  Anthy  and  the  still-sleep- 
ing Huan  were  taken  hack  to  their  hpme,  while  the 
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S  the  infant  Prince  waxed  stronger 
and  stronger  -with  the  sustenance 
of  Huan's  mother,  the  little  peas- 
ant-hoy grew  weaker  and  weaker 
I  firom  the  want  of  it ;  so  that,  as 
the  limhs  of  the  King's  son  hecame 
plump  and  firm,  the  muscles  of  the  laborer's  child 
hecame  flaccid  and  pitted  with  the  touch ;  and  his 
hones  grew  soft  and  bent  under  him,  as  he  tried  to 
use  his  little  feet. 

And,  when  two  summers  had  passed,  and  the 
royal  Aleph  was  taken  from  the  breast,  the  mother 
left  the  monarch's  boy  a  little  lion  in  strength,  and 
returned  home — ^to  find  her  own  child  with  his  right 
1^  withered,  and  crippled  for  life. 

Summer  after  summer  rolled  on ;  and  still  the 
laborer's  son,  though  a  youth  in  years,  was  a  babe  in 
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Strength  and  helplessness.  Then  his  father,  Eigaa- 
tor,  hegan  to  see  that  the  lad  would  always  be  a 
burden  on  his  labor ;  and  that,  where  other  men 
like  him  found  their  boys  adding  to  the  weekly 
wealth,  his  could  only  take  irom  it,  and  ever  remain 
a  useless  drone  in  the  busy  hive. 

And,  as  he  contrasted  the  deformity  of  the  Crip- 
ple Huan  with  the  fisur  proportions  of  the  pretty 
Anthy,  and  glanced  firom  the  comeliness  of  the  girl 
to  the  unseemliness  of  the  boy,  he  grew  more  and 
more  fond  of  the  one,  and  more  and  more  neglectful 
of  the  other ;  until  at  length  he  got  to  spoil  the 
maid  and  spurn  the  lad,  loving  to  see  the  little  dam- 
sel decked  out  in  all  the  gaudy  finery  he  could  afibrd 
to  lavish  on  her,  and  leaving  the  "  locust*^  boy  to 
orawl  about  in  rags. 

At  nightfall,  on  his  return  from  labor,  Ergastor 
had  always  a  kiss  and  a  kind  word  for  the  one,  and 
a  cuff  and  a  harsh  word  for  the  other.  And,  when 
it  was  holiday-time,  and  pleasure  led  him  to  the 
city,  he  would  take  his  little  rosebud  Anthy  with 
him,  and  leave  the  "  good-for-nothing"  Huan  to  sit, 
as  usual,  on  the  door-step,  basking  in  the  sun.  Then 
the  father's  bosom  would  swell  with  pride  to  hear 
the  ilatteiing  things  that  were  sure  to  be  said  of  the 
loveliness  of  his  girl,  and  his  heart  sink  within  him, 
when  his  friends  asked  with  pity  afler  his  poor 
afflicted  boy. 

So  things  went  on — ^the  laborer  ever  praising  his 
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darling  beauty,  and  mttttering  at  the  poor  Cripple 
— ^till  the  once-artless  little  girl  grew — ^poor  thing ! 
— into  the  vain,  coquettish  maid,  and  the  neglected 
hoy  became  moody  and  sullen,  and  moped  his  sport- 
less  youth  away,  so  that — ^while  yet  a  iirolicksome 
lad  in  years — he  was  a  morose  old  man  in  habit  and 
in  heart. 

Nor  was  the  premature  moroseness  of  poor  Huan 
to  be  wondered  at.  He  had  hardly  heard  a  word  of 
loving-kindness  finom  his  cradle — ^unless,  indeed,  it 
came  from  passing  strangers,  who  pitied  him,  as  they 
noticed  the  poor  Cripple  moping  on  the  threshold. 
For,  while  his  father  only  saw  in  the  helplessness  of 
the  lad  an  everlasting  tax  upon  his  labor,  and  was 
ever  taunting  the  wretched  boy  with  his  infirmities, 
his  mother,  though  less  harsh,  was  scarcely  more 
kind.  She  remembered  the  pretty  and'  well-formed 
babe  he  was ;  and,  reading  in  the  youth's  crooked 
and  stunted  limbs  a  bitter  reproach  to  herself  £)r 
giving  to  another  the  nourishment  that  should  have 
gone  to  him,  she  got  to  dislike  the  sight  of  the  lad, 
and  to  shun  him  for  the  ugly  lesson  he  was  to  her. 

Little  Anthy,  indeed.  Was  the  sole  friend  he  had. 
Blinded  by  early  habit  to  his  deformities,  the  girl 
only  saw  and  felt  for  the  privations  of  her  Cripple- 
brother.  All  she  knew  was,  he  lacked  the  strength 
to  sport  and  play  as  she  did,  and  this  made  her  pity, 
and  love  to  help  and  befriend,  him.  So  she  would 
stand  between  her  brother  and  her  father's  anger. 
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shielding  the  poor  boy  from  many  a  blow ;  and  when 
Ergastor  brought  her  any  new  toy  or  childish  gift, 
she  would  share  it  by  stealth  with  the  unthought- 
of-Cripple. 

Thus  Huan  grew  to  find  in  his  sister  the  only 
charm  life  had  for  him,  and  to  love  her  as  he 
loved  the  sunshine,  which  warmed  his  numbed  and 
withered  limbs. 

But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  Prince.  As 
he  advanced  to  man's  estate,  his  thoughtless  days 
danced  along  with  ever-changing  sports,  and  the  * 
whole  country  round  rang  with  the  skill,  the  spirit, 
and  the  promise  of  the  handsome  youth.  None 
could  sit  the  Arab  horse  as  he  did !  None  could 
cast  the  javelin  so  sure  and  far  as  he  !  Who  was 
so  bold  a  hunter  as  Prince  Aleph  ?  Who  was  so 
brave  and  generous  a  youth  ?  Could  any  compare 
with  him  in  manly  vigor  or  manly  beauty  ? 

And,  when  Huan  heard  these  praises  echoed  at 
his  father's  board,  he  looked  at  his  withered  and 
stunted  limbs,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him. 

Then,  as  the  Cripple  sat  by  the  door,  he  would 
brood  over  the  fine  things  he  had  heard  said  of  the 
young  Prince,  repeating  them  to  himself  with  sneers. 
And  he  would  begin  to  think  that  the  strength  of 
the  royal  boy  ought  to  have  been  his.  And  he  would 
mutter  to  himself,  "  It  was  the  milk  that  should 
have  been  mine  that  gave  this  man]y  vigor  and  this 
manly  beauty  to  his  frame.     It  was  the  mother's 
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milk,  that  kind  Providence  gave  to  nerve  and  nour- 
ish me,  that  has  made  him,  the  young  hero ;  and 
it  was  the  stealing  of  it  from  me  that  has  made  me 
the  Cripple.  The  muscles  that  make  him  throw 
the  javelin  so  sure  and  &r  should  have  heen  mine. 
The  skill  and  courage  that  all  admire  him  for  should 
have  been  mine.  The  form,  the  power,  the  health 
and  spirits  of  the  man  should  have  been  mine— 
they  were  my  birthright — ^my  inalienable  property 
— ^if  ever  human  being  justly  had  property  on  earth 
— Grod's  free  gift  to  me,  sent  with  the  first  breath 
I  drew — yes,  all,  in  common  honesty,  were  mine, 
and,  in  common  justice,  should  be  mine  still.  But, 
robbed  of  them,  what  a  helpless  beggar  am  I  left-— 
doomed  to  eat  the  food  I  long,  but  want  the  power, 
to  earn.  A  hideous  Cripple  !  Ay,  a  Cripple !  when 
the  labor  of  my  muscles  was  all  I  had  wherewith  to 
get  a  Hving  for  myself" 

The  chord  once  struck,  vibrated  and  vibrated 
in  the  wretched  Huan's  bosom,  until,  at  length,  he 
would  sit  day  after  day  in  ihe  sunshine,  listening  to 
its  solenm  and  melancholy  music. 

So,  in  time,  he  got  to  hate  the  royal  youth,  as 
one  who  had  done  him  some  deadly  wrong  and  he 
loved  to  nurse  bitter  and  savage  thoughts  against 
young  Aleph ;  while  each  harsh  word  and  cuff 
Huan  got,  he  would  add,  in  his  own  mind,  to  the 
long  score  of  snaring  he  owed  the  Prince. 

Sometimes  the  happy  Aleph,  on  his  way  to  the 
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chase,  or  returning  from  it,  would  stop  at  the  la- 
borer's cot,  to  say  a  passing  word  of  greeting  to  his 
foster-mother,  or  else  to  take  another  glance  at  the 
buddings  beauty  of  the  graiceful  Anthy.  Then  Huan 
would  look  at  him  from  under  his  brows,  and  run 
his  eyes  askant  up  and  down  the  well-knit  form  of' 
the  noble  lad;  and  he  would  look  on  the  Prince 
with  a  grim  delight,  as  if  in  him  he  saw  himself  as 
he  ought  to  have  been.  And  he  would  think  that 
such  as  Aleph  was  Huan  tpould  have  been  too,  had 
not  the  thews  and  sinews  of  that  very  form  been 
pilfered  from  him  before  he  was  able  to  raise  even 
a  voice  against  the  wrong.  And,  when  the  Prince 
spoke  kindly  to  the  Cripple,  and  looked  at  him  with 
pity — as  indeed  he  seldom  failed  to  do — ^Huan 
would  sneer,  and  mutter  to  himself  from  between 
his  teeth,  "  By  right  /  should  be  the  pitier  !'' 
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HEN  the  royal  youth  had 
grown  a  man,  his  proud  fa- 
ther gave  him  the  sword  and 
^  suit  of  Davidean  mail  with 
which  he  himself  had  so 
often  carved  his  way  to  vic- 
tory ;  and,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
he  hlessed  the  stripling  Chief,  and  hade  him  go 
forth  with  them,  and  make  his  enemies  hend  the 
knee  to  Aleph  as  they  once  had  bent  the  knee  to 
TJlphilas. 

And,  when  the  news  came  of  his  hoy's  first  vic- 
tory, the  exulting  monarch  made  the  whole  city 
m^rry  with  his  lavish  bounty;  and  on  the  poets 
that  sang  the  Prince's  praises  Ulphilas  bestowed 
dresses  of  hoilor  of  exceeding  splendor  and  great 
value,  and  gold  embroidered  turbans,  and  neck- 
rings  and  bracelets  set  with  jewels. 
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Then,  on  the  return  of  the  beardless  hero,  his 
father  hugged  him  to  his  swelling  bosom,  and  wept 
over  him  with  joy. 

Afler  the  Prince  had  sojourned  for  a  time  in  the 
city,  the  ambitious  Ulphilas  sent  him  forth  a 
second  time  to  reap  new  honor  in  the  battle-field. 

A  second  time  the  lad  returned  victorious,  and  a 
second  time  the  happy  King  made  the  city  rejoice 
in  the  triumph. 

Again  and  again  his  father  sent  him  forth,  and 
again  and  again  the  people  and  the  poets  hailed 
him  Conqueror,  until  at  length  his  praises  were  on 
every  man's  Hps.  Old  warriors  wondered  at  the 
prowess  of  the  lad,  and  maidens  loved  to  listen  to 
the  story  of  his  battles.  The  nation  almost  wor- 
shiped the  warrior-boy  for  the  glory  of  his  deeds, 
and  all,  without  a  murmur,  poured  forth  their 
share  of  the  tribute — ^though  each  fresh  conquest 
nearly  doubled  the  siun  required  at  their  hands. 

Then  Ergastor  the  laborer,  who — ^burdened  as 
he  was  with  the  Cripple  Huan — had  before  found 
it  hard,  out  of  his  little  earnings,  to  furnish  his 
share  of  the  tribute  money,  and  still  dress  his 
pretty  daughter  as  he  loved  to  see  her,  now  felt 
the  payments  of  the  tax  fall  so  heavy,  and  come 
round  so  often,  that  he  began  to  see  he  must  forego 
all  further  finery  for  his  pet  girl — at  least,  "so 
long  as  he  was  cursed  with  that  locust,  good-for- 
nothing  son  of  his." 
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And,  when  he  beheld  the  once-smart  Anthy  clad 
in  garments  as  plain  and  humble  as  the  daughters  of 
his  neighbors,  he  began  to  -wish  his  Cripple-boy  were 
dead,  and  to  grudge  him  each  crust  he  saw  him  eat. 

Then,  as  Ergastor  was  alone  at  his  work,  he 
would  think  to  himself,  if  that  drone  of  his  were 
dead  and  gone,  how  happy  he  might  be  at  home 
with  the  money  the  fellow  took  to  keep  him ;  say- 
ing, he  would  no  longer  feel  ashamed  then,  as  he 
did  now,  to  take  his  darling  Anthy  to  the  city  with 
him  of  a  holyday. 

Thus  he  would  pass  day  after  day,  imtil  he  got 
to  harbor  ugly  thoughts  against  the  wretched  Crip- 
ple, and  pray  Allah  it  would  please  Him  to  remoTd 
the  hateful  burden  firom  his  back. 

At  length  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  boy 
should  at  least  try  to  do  something  for  what  he 
ate.  Surely  he  'could  tend  swine — ^there  wasn't 
much  labor  in  that,  at  any  rate — and  it  would  be 
teaching  him  he  wasn't  to  fatten  upon  the  bread 
of  idleness  all  his  life,  but  must  begin  to  look  about 
for  himself  a  little,  instead  of  lolling  and  dozing  the 
whole  day  through  in  the  sun  as  he  did. 

So,  on  the  morrow,  the  laborer  placed  his  son  on 
his  mule,  and  journeyed  with  him  and  the  herd 
into  the  forest.  And,  when  he  had  reached  the 
heart  of  it,  he  helped  the  lad  down,  and,  giving 
him  his  crutch,  bade  him  let  him  see  whether  he 
couldn't  do  something  iox  his  living. 
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But  the  poor  Cripple  limped  in  vain  after  the 
swine.  His  unnerved  limbs  soon  began  to  fiadl 
him,  and  crying  and  sinking  with  fatigue,  he  lean- 
ed against  a  tree,  while  the  herd  went  straggling  on. 

When  his  father  saw  how  imequal  the  lad  was 
to  the  task,  and  how  utterly  useless  the  Cripple 
was,  he  grew  savage,  and  swore  at  him,  and  tried 
to  cuff  him  on. 

At  length,  finding  even  this  of  no  avail,  he  turn- 
ed round,  more  savage  than  before,  and,  gathering 
the  herd,  told  the  afirighted  boy  that  he  might 
hobble  home  as  best  he  could — and  went  his  way, 
leaving  the  poor  helpless  wretch  alone  in  the 
forest. 

As  Huan  saw  his  father's  form  disappear  among 
the  trees,  and  heard  the  grunting  of  the  departing 
swine  grow  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  he 
cried  after  him,  "  Father  !  Father  I  Father !"  each 
cry  growing  louder  and  louder  with  his  fear. 
Nearly  wild  with  fright,  he  took  to  his  crutch  once 
more,  and  limped  after  him,  till  his  weak  and 
aching  muscles  refused  to  carry  him. 

Then,  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground^  Huan  felt 
assured  his  father  would  relent  and  come  back  for 
him — ^he  never  could  mean  to  leave  him  to  starve 
and  die  in  the  woods.  Next  he  thought,  if  his 
father  did  return,  he  would  go  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  parted,  but,  finding  no  one  there,  he 
would  not  know  where  to  seek  him. 
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So  Huan  crawled  back  again  to  the  place  he 
had  left,  and  sat  weeping  on  the  ground,  waiting 
with  wretched  anxiety,  and  listening  to  every 
sound  he  caught,  tiU  he  felt  sure  each  one  was  the 
noise  of  the  approaching  herd. 

At  length  the  measured  blows  of  a  distant  ax 
roused  him.  In  a  moment  he  was  up  and  scram- 
bling toward  the  quarter  whence  the  sound  proceed- 
ed, shrieking  and  screaming,  "  Help  !  Help  !" 
And  when  after  a  time  the  blows  ceased,  he 
fancied  the  woodman  had  heard  his  cries  and  was 
coming  to  seek  him. 

Then,  tearing  a  piece  from  his  ragged  clothes, 
he  tied  it  to  the  end  of  his  crutch,  and  waved  it  as 
high  as  he  could  in  the  air,  hallooing  and  hallooing 
and  looking  first  this  way  and  then  that,  among 
the  distant  trees ;  until  at  length,  worn  out  with 
his  vain  hopes,  and  spent,  with  the  wild  energy  of 
his  exertions,  he  sank  to  the  ground  in  an  agony  of 
despair. 

Suddenly  he  started  up  again,  as  a  distant  mur- 
muring fell  upon  his  ear.  "  Thank  Heaven,  there 
they  were  at  last !  He  knew  his  father  only 
wanted  to  frighten  him.  Yes  I  there  could  be  no 
mistake  this  time,  for  that  was  the  grunting  of  the 
swine — and,  hark  !  that  was  the  voice  of  his  father 
shouting  to  him." 

Then,  as  he  thought  he  could  hear  the  sounds 
taking  a  wrong  direction,  he  put  his  hands  to  his 
3 
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mouthi  and  shrieked  through  them  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  But  no  one  came ;  and  still  the  mur- 
murings  went  on,  for  it  was  only  the  rising  breeze 
at  sundown  moaning  and  whistling  through  the 
forest. 

And  when  he  saw  the  distance  grow  hlacker  and 
blacker  in  the  thickening  dusk,  and  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  fade  one  by  one  from  before  his  straining 
eyes,  he  became  the  sport  of  his  senses,  for,  in  the 
dimness,  every  object  assumed  the  form  of  that 
which  he  longed  to  see.  Now  he  beheld  his  kind 
sister  Anthy  coming  to  seek  him,  with  her  little 
basket  on  her  arm — ^filled  no  doubt  with  food  for 
him.  Then,  yonder  was  his  mother  approaching 
with  the  old  mule  to  carry  him  back ;  then  after 
that  he  could  see  woodman  after  woodman  return- 
ing, with  their  loads,  home  from  their  labor. 

But,  when  the  shades  of  nightfall  had  filled  up 
each  chink  of  light,  all  hope  iled,  and,  falling  on 
his  knees,  he  prayed  his  heavenly  Father  to  look 
with  pity  on  his  helplessness,  and  show  him  the 
mercy  which  he  now  knew  it  was  idle  to  expect 
from  his  earthly  one. 

Soon  the  growling  of  the  beasts  of  prey  put  an 
end  to  the  trance  into  which  he  had  fallen ;  and, 
as  he  saw  their  bright  eyes  moving  like  lights 
between  the  trees,  the  fright  of  the  crippled  boy 
returned  tenfold,  and  quickened  his  frame  with  un- 
natural strength. 
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Then,  crutch  in  hand,  he  crawled  and  crawled 
about,  through  brake  and  bramble,  till  his  palms 
were  scored  and  his  rags  half  stripped  from  him  by 
the  briers  in  his  way — for  stay  still  he  dare  not. 

At  length,  something  white  in  the  distance 
loomed  before  him.  It  must  be  some  woodman's 
cot,  and,  thank  God  !  he  was  safe  at  last. 

But,  as  he  neared  it,  he  found  the  cot  a  rock. 

Then,  limping  round  it  in  search  of  some  shelter 
for  the  night,  he  perceived  a  cave ;  so,  praising 
Heaven  for  the  mercy  it  had  shown,  he  entered, 
and,  cold  and  worn,  laid  his  wearied  body  down, 
and  tried  to  rest. 


(Sfiapter   tt)e  iTiftf). 


UT  poor  Huan  was  too  hungry 
to  sleep.  The  few  acorns  he  had 
(TT^M^^^^^'^  picked  up  in  the  forest  had  served 
* »'nfirm^lii|)  to  iiierease  rather  than  stay  his 
I  cravings.  Besides,  he  feared  to 
close  his  eyes,  lest  the  wild  beasts 
that  he  knew  infested  the  wood,  might  scent  him 
out  and  attack  him  as  he  slumbered.  So  he 
gathered  together  the  dry  leaves  and  sticks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  made  a  fire  with 
them  in  order  to  scare  the  prowling  creatures 
from  him. 

Then,  as  the  burning  twigs  and  fagots  sent  forth 
their  lurid  flames,  he  cast  his  eyes  timidly  around, 
and,  to  his  horror,  saw  the  broken  sides  of  the  cave 
all  wet  with  a  crimson  dew,  and  red  drops,  like 
gouts  of  blood,  falling  from  the  roof     Tm-ning  his 
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head,  to  look  further  into  the  black  recess,  he  saw 
pale-hhie  lights  floating  midway  in  the  air. 

Taking  one  of  the  burning  branches  from  the 
flre,  he  moved,  as  if  drawn  on  by  some  magic  spell, 
to  see  into  what  strange  place  he  had  strayed. 
Then,  as  he  advanced,  trembling,  into  the  interior 
of  the  cavern,  a  low  murmuring  sound  fell  upon 
his  ear,  and  the  dank  walls  glistened  beneath  his 
hand,  as  he  staggered  on.  In  every  comer  shone 
bright  hghts,  like  eyes,  glaring  upon  him ;  here 
and  there  he  stumbled  on  some  green  bone  that  lay 
rotting  on  the  ground.  Now,  he  had  to  bend  his 
head,  as  he  went  along  the  narrow  way,  and  now 
the  passage  so  widened,  that  the  sides  were  lost  to 
him,  while  the  roof  grew  so  high,  that  he  could 
not  see  it- in  the  gloom. 

Then,  as  the  passages  narrowed  again,  he  saw, 
cut  out  of  the  jagged  rock,  a  mighty  throne,  and 
seat  after  seat  raised  around  it,  one  above  the 
other — ^he  could  not  tell  how  high — as  if  it  were 
some  goblin  hall.  Frightened,  he  turned  round 
to  fly ;  but  where  he  had  entered  by  one  passage, 
now  many  stood  before  him.  At  the  mouth  of 
each  a  monster  figure  grinned  at  him  from  out  the 
walls.  Here  was  a  huge  bearded  head  frowning 
at  him.  There,  a  giant  warrior  with  a  helmet 
and  a  coat  of  mail.  And  tl^ere,  a  mammoth  beast, 
winged  and  with  ojpen  jaws,  guarded  the  passage. 

Wild  with  terror,  he  hobbled  down  the  one  by 
which  he  thought  he  had  entered.     But  as  he 
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advanced,  he  heard  the  mnning  and  splashing  of 
water  ;  and  the  murmurs  which  had  first  fell  upon 
his  ear  now  grew  into  groans,  while  he  was  half- 
stifled  with  the  sulphurous  fumes  that  came  roll- 
ing toward  him,  as  he  felt  the  ground  grow  hot 
under  his  feet. 

At  last  the  light  of  his  torch  hegan  to  grow  dim, 
and  refuse  to  bum  in  the  fetid  atmosphere.  Then, 
turning  round,  he  limped  back  again  to  the  goblin 
hall ;  and  scarcely  had  he  reached  it,  when  some 
winged  thing  flew  at  his  burning  branch,  and,  dash- 
ing out  the  flame  with  its  wings,  darted  ofl*  with  a 
screech  that  rattled  against  the  walls  and  down 
the  sides  of  the  cave,  till  the  whole  place  seemed  to 
ring  with  a  laughter  of  innumerable  fiends. 

No  sooner  was  his  torch  extinguished,  than  Huan 
knew  by  the  red  glare  shining  down  one  of  the  pas- 
sages, that  his  fire  was  burning  at  the  end  of  it ; 
and,  groping  his  way  through  the  thick  clouds  of 
smoke  and  mist,  at  last,  nearly  frenzied  with  what 
he  had  seen,  he  was  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Throwing  himself  down  on  the  earth,  he  put  his 
hands  before  his  eyes,  and  trembled  from. head  to 
foot,  as  if  his  whole  frame  was  palsied ;  while  in- 
wardly the  poor  frantic  boy  prayed  and  prayed  for 
the  sweet  unconsciousness  of  sleep. 

But  his  brain  was  too  excited  to  allow  him  to 
know  the  blessed  peace  of  slumber. 

At  last,  as  the  lad  grew  calmer,  his  mind  began 
to  revert  to  the  cause  of  all  his  bitter  suiferings. 
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He  brooded  agaia  over  the  wrongs  of  his  in- 
fancy, and  saw  again  in  the  Prince  the  worier  of  all 
his  misery.  It  was  Aleph  who  had  robbed  him  of 
his  natural  nourishment  and  had  made  him  the 
Cripple.  It  was  Aleph  whose  wars  had  caused 
the  burden  of  his  helplessness  to  press  doubly  heavy 
on  his  father,  and  had  made  the  Cripple  the  outcast. 

And,  in  the  fury  of  his  injuries,  he  invoked  a 
curse  upon  the  head  of  his  injurer ;  and,  wishing 
firom  his  heart  that  he  had  the  strength  of  a  Giant 
to  curse  the  hated  Prince,  Huan  grew  exhausted 
with  his  rage  and  feU  into  a  restless  sleep. 

Then,  as  he  slept,  he  saw  the  Demons  of  Wrong 
and  Retribution  prompting  him  on  to  horrid  deeds 
—one  ofiering  him  a  dagger — another  a  javelin — 
while  a  third  taunted  him  and  bade  him  be  a 
Man — and  a  fourth  spat  at  him,  and  called  him 
"  coward."  And,  as  each  Demon  did  his  work,  he 
could  hear  a  far-off  choir  of  hidden  Fiends  chants 
ing  the  story  of  his  injuries  in  the  same  melancholy 
music  that  he  himself  had  loved  to  listen  to— until, 
maddened  with  their  devilish  goadings,  he  made  a 
clutch  at  the  javelin  brandished  before  him,  and, 
in  the  endeavor  to  clutch  it,  woke — and  found 
himsdf  the  Giant  he  had  prayed  to  he. 

Before  him  stood  the  fascinating  Spirit  of  Re- 
venge, tricked  out  in  the  unsullied  robes  of  Honor, 
and  wearing  the  mask  of  Right.  Around  her  head 
a  glory  seemed  to  shine,  and  in  her  hand  she  held 
the  sword  and  scales  of  Justice. 
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Patting  the  -WTongs  of  the  Cripple  into  one  scale 
and  ther  sword  into  the  other,  she  weighed  them 
against  each  other,  and  Huan  smiled  savagely  as 
he  saw  the  sword  kick  the  beam. 

She  told  him — and,  as  she  spake,  her  words 
somided  as  the  sweetest  music  in  his  ears — ^that 
the  gift  of  his  unatural  strength  was  heis ;  chang- 
ing his  crutch  into  a  spear,  fihe  bade  him  go  forth 
her  servant ;  and,  now  that  she  had  made  him 
more  than  Man,  at  least  to  be  Man  enough  to  give 
back  wrong  for  wrong,  and»  to  blot  out  Injury  with 
the  blood  of  the  Injurer. 

Falling  on  his  knees,  the  amazed  Huan  asked  by 
what  name  he  should  worship  his  guardian  Angel. 
Whereupon  the  Spirit  spake  as  follows  :— 

"  Of  the  blind  Goddess  Justice  there  were  bom 
two  children.  The  one  was  fair  and  golden-haired 
as  the  Morning,  the  other  dark  and  black-eyed  as 
the  daughters  of  the  East.  The  fair  one  was  weak 
and  gentle  like  the  Lamb — the  dark  one  proud- 
spirited and  dauntless  as  the  Lion.  And  the  fair 
and  gentle  maid  they  named  Forgiveness,  while 
her  dark,  proud  sister  they  called  Revenge. 

"  When  the  two  had  grown  up  to  womanhood, 
their  blind  Mother  called  them  to  her  side,  and, 
having  blessed  them,  bade  them  say  which  of  her 
possessions  she  should  bestow  upon  them  as  their 
dower.  To  her  eldest  child.  Revenge,  she  gave 
the  first  choice. 

''And   the  dark  damsel   asked   for  the   sword 
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wherewith  to  protect  the  Injured  and  punish  the 
Injurer.  But  gentle  Forgiveness,  falling  on  her 
knees,  besought  her  Mother  that  she  might  inherit 
her  blindness  as  her  portion,  so  that,  being  blind, 
she  might  be  merciful  to  erring  Man. 

"Then  Justice,  turning  to  her  younger  child, 
said,  '  Thou  hast  chosen  rightly,  my  gentle  one  \ 
for  whereas  thy  sterner  sister  hath  asked  of  me 
that  which  was  given  to  me  by  Man,  thou  hast  de- 
sired of  me  that  which  was  given  to  me  by  God.' 

"  Then  Revenge,  jealous  of  her  sister's  praise, 
parted  from  Forgiveness  forever,  and  went  abroad 
to  see  which  of  the  two  would  win  most  favor 
among  the  sons  of  the  iJE^arth. 

**  Wherever  she  went,  high  and  low,  noble  and 
ignoble,  bent  the  knee  and  worshiped  her.  And 
to  those  who  sought  her  aid  she  gave  such  strongth 
and  courage,  and  spoke  so  winningly,  and  looked 
so  like  her  mother,  that  men  mistook  her  for  Jus- 
tice herself.  At  her  bidding,  nation  warred  against 
nation ;  for  she  preached  the  captivating  creed  of 
blood  for  blood,  until  men  Hessed  the  sword,  and 
the  fairest  of  the  land  admired  him  the  most  who 
« wielded  it  the  best. 

"  So  that,  when  at  length  Forgiveness  came, 
and  strove  to  teach  a  gentler  doctrine  to  Mankind, 
they  spurned  her  for  her  blindness  and  her  weak- 
ness; and  those  that  listened  to  her  counsels  they 
branded  as  cowards,  while  those  that  ^lew  the  most 
Ihey  praised  as  heroes. 
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"  Dost  thou  know  me  now  ?**  the  Spirit  asked,  as 
Huan  lifted  up  his  clasped  hands,  in  adoration  of  her. 

" I  do  I'*  he  cried,  "I  do !  thou  art  the  proud 
spirit  of  Re " 

"  Hush  !"  she  exclaimed,  before  the  word  had 
passed  his  lips.  "  On  Earth  they  call  me  Honor, 
— ^in  Heaven  alone  I  am  known  as  Revenge  I" 

Huan  was  about  to  swear  eternal  devotion  to 
the  Spirit,  but — before  the  oath  had  left  his  lips,  he 
was  alone  again  in  the  cave. 

Then  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  a  vigor  in  all 
his  limbs,  and  the  hot  blood  of  youth  dancing  and 
tingling  in  his  veins.  Now  he  chuckled  with  the 
new  delight,  and  now  he  toyed  with  his  spear,  till 
his  bosom  rose  and  fell,  as  he  thought  of  the  havoo 
he  would  make  with  it. 


CI)Yi|iter  tl)e    0ixtl|. 


T  dawn  the  Giant  rushed  forth  to 
seek  his  royal  enemy,  but  Aleph 
was  at  the  wars ;  so,  finding  he 
could  not  wreak  his  vengeance 
[on  the  object  of  hi&  hatred,  he 
wreaked  it  on  all  that  belonged 
or  were  dear  to  him. 

By  day  he  waylaid  the  King — ^by  night  he  de- 
stroyed the  Prince's  horses  and  slew  his  hounds. 

Soon^  Huan's  deeds  became  the  terror  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  men  feared  to  walk  abroad  after 
sunset,  or  to  traverse  the  woods  alone  at  any  time. 
When  Ulphilad  heard  of  the  ravages  of  the  Giant, 
he  sent  out  an  armed  band  to  slay  him ;  but  they 
never  returned — and  that  night  the  ravages  of  the 
Giant  were  tenfold  what  they  had  been  before. 
Another  and  another  band  went  out ;  but  Huan*s 
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monster  strength  prevailed  over  all — and  the  terror 
of  the  country  grew  greater  than  ever. 

Each  wound  only  made  the  Giant  more  and 
more  savage;  and  he  was  forever  hunting  and 
being  hunted.  In  dread  of  snares  and  pitfalls,  he 
lived  a  life  of  suspicion,  and  walked  the  Earth  in 
fear ;  for  he  knew  that  what  Men  could  not  com- 
pass by  strength  they  would  by  stratagem. 

At  length,  one  night  he  heard  the  hum  of  dis- 
tfint  music,  and  songs  of  triumph  floating  on  the 
night-wind.  Angry  at  the  sounds  of  joy,  he  seized 
his  spear  and  sallied  from  the  cave. 

As  he  advanced,  he  saw  the  light  of  torches 
flicker  on  the  plain  beneath.  He  hurried  down, 
and,  putting  the  troop  to  flight,  carried  off  the 
favorite  mistress  of  the  Prince,  as  she  was  on  her 
way  to  welcome  the  victorious  Aleph  back  from  a 
fresh  conquest. 

Overjoyed  at  the  rich  prize  his  revenge  had  at 
length  obtained,  he  bore  his  fainting  prisoner  to  his 
cave.  As  he  secured  her  to  the  rock,  he  gloated 
over  the  feast  of  vengeance  he  would  have  on  the 
morrow,  and  thought  to  himself  how,  in  the  tor- 
ments of  Prince  Aleph*s  darling,  he  would  break 
Prince  Aleph's  heart. 

When  he  had  bound  the  poor  girl  fast,  he  tore 
the  vail  from  her  face — and  staggered  back,  as  he 
discovered  in  the  favorite  mistress  of  his  enemy  his 
own  beautiful  and  beloved  sister  Anthy, 
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He  stood,  ^th  his  eyes  riveted  upon  her,  still 
and  silent  as  a  statue ;  and,  as  he  gazed  on  her 
pretty  face,  the  love  he  once  had  borne  her  curdled 
into  frantic  hate.  Bursting  with  rage  he  seized 
his  spear  as  if  to  kill  her — ^but  suddenly  he  threw 
it  from  him  with  a  savage  chuckle,  as  if  some  new 
cruelty  had  struck  him. 

Seating  himself  by  the  fire,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  trembling  girl ;  and,  as  he  ground  his  teeth,  he 
taunted  her  with  her  infamy,  calling  her  by  namBs 
that  made  her  shudder  as  she  heard  them. 

Presently,  he  rose,  and  plucked  the  jewels  one 
by  one  fiK)m  her  neck  and  arms,  and  crushed  them 
on  the  stone  with  his  heel.  Then  he  paced  back- 
ward and  forward  in  his  cave,  telling  her,  with 
horrid  glee,  how,  on  the  morrow,  he  would  go  forth 
and  seek  out  her  royal  dishonorer,  and  then  she 
should  see  her  love  slain  before  her  eyes. 

Thus  the  night  passed. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  the  restless  Huan  rushed 
forth  to  seek  the  Prince,  and  as  early  the  Prince 
rushed  forth  to  seek  the  Giant — ^for  Aleph  had 
sworn  an  oath  that  he,  single  handed,  would  avenge 
and  liberate  his  darling  mistress. 

But  when  the  valiant  youth  saw  the  Giant  he 
had  sworn  to  crush,  even  he — ^bold  as  he  was — 
quailed  before  the  awful  appearance  of  the  mon- 
ster. 

In  vain  did  Aleph  raise  his  skillful  sword  to  parry 
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off  the  saviige  thrusts  of  Huau's  spear.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  blade  shivered  like  glass  before  the  Giant's 
blows,  and  the  warrior  boy  of  Asulon  reeled  sense- 
less on  the  sward. 

Raising  the  stripling  in  his  anns,  Huan  hurried 
back  exulting  to  the  cave.  Then,  binding  Aleph 
face  to  face  with  her  he  had  come  to  save,  the 
Giant  stanched  the  woimds  of  the  bleeding  boy,  for 
fear  his  vengeance  should  be  balked. 

And,  when  he  saw  the  life  that  he  feaied  had 
fled  before  his  vengeance  was  satisfied  come  back 
and  crimson  the  boy*s  white  lips  again,  Huan's 
heart  leaped  within  him  for  very  joy ;  and  he  al" 
most  shrieked  with  delight,  when  he  beheld  his 
victim  shudder  as  he  looked  around  him. 

Then,  how  the  monster  grinned  at  the  youth,  as 
he  ran  over  and  over  again  the  horrors  and  the 
torments  that  he  had  in  store  for  him  and  her  he 
loved  so  fondly.  Now,  he  would  dance  around 
them,  brandishing  his  spear.  Then  he  would  shake 
his  burly  fist  in  Aleph's  face,  and  grind  his  httge 
teeth  close  in  firont  of  him,  and,  afterward,  he 
would  smite  him  on  the  cheek  and  spit  upon  him. 
And,  as  he  saw  the  girl  grow  faint  for  want  of 
drink,  and  that  her  lips  were  parched  and  cracked 
with  thirst,  he  fetched  the  dearest  water  from  the 
wood,  and  showing  her  how  bright  it  was,  drank 
it  off  before  her  longing  eyes. 

As  the  day  drew  in,  he  roasted  dainty  forest  meat 
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beside  them,  so  that  the  savory  perfumes  of  it 
might  madden  their  hunger ;  and,  seating  himself 
between  them,  he  ate  of  it,  smacking  his  lips  the 
while  to  make  them  long  for  it  the  more. 

At  night,  exhausted  with  rage,  he  laid  himself 
down,  to  ponder  over  firesh  and  more  savage  cruel" 
ties;  for  none  that  he  had  yet  devised  seemed 
savage  enough  to  him ;  until  at  last  he  grew  so 
greedy  for  their  lives,  that,  no  longer  able  to  put 
off  the  promised  treat,,  he  started  up,  and,  seizing 
his  spear,  moved  toward  the  girl. 

The  sound  of  his  heavy  foot  roused  Anthy  firom 
her  fitful  sleep.  Waking  up,  she  saw  the  lifted 
spear  of  the  Giant  ready  to  pierce  her  breast,  and 
raised  her  trembling  arms  to  stay  the  blow. 

Then  Huan  beheld  in  her  the  same  supplicating 
look — the  same  uplifted  hands — the  same  appeal 
for  mercy,  as  when  he  had  seen  her  stand  betwixt 
him  and  his  father's  blows. 

And  the  spear  dropped  harmlessly  by  his  side. 

Then,  as  his  head  fell  on  his  bosom,  he  felt  his 
former  love  for  her — the  only  friend  his  youth  had 
known — gush,  like  a  pent-up  stream,  into  his 
breast  again.  And,  as  his  nature  softened,  the 
Giant's  rage  dwindled  into  the  Cripple's  tenderness 
once  more,  and  all  his  little  sister's  kindnesses  stole, 
one  after  another,  back  to  his  mind. 

Turning  from  her,  lest  he  should  again  grow 
savage,  he  said  within  himself^  *'  she  is  the  injured 
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and  not  the  injurer !"  and  moved  toward  the 
Prince. 

Bat  the  kindly  spirit  had  set  in,  and  the  savage 
was  half-tamed.  Aleph  slept,  and  it  was  cowardly 
to  kill  a  sleeping  man ;  and,  if  he  woke  him  up  to 
kill  him,  Anthy  must  remain  forever  dishonored, 
while,  if  he  lived,  the  Prince  might  yet  blot  out  by 
marriage  the  stain  he  had  cast  upon  her.  Then, 
again,  it  was  not  the  royal  boy  who  was  to  blame 
for  the  wrongs  of  the  Cripple's  infancy,  but  she 
who  had  sold  his  birthright  to  the  King. 

In  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  snapt  their 
bonds  asunder,  and  bade  them  fly  while  he  was 
yet  human. 

But  the  astounded  Aleph,  frightened  at  the 
strange  manner  of  the  Giant,  stood  transfixed  to 
the  ground. 

Giving  them  a  hghted  brand,  Huan  entreated 
them  to  be  gone — gone  before  he  again  became 
the  savage. 

And,  when  they  had  gone,  a  holy  peace,  that  he 
had  never  known  before,  crept  over  his  heart,  and 
Huan  felt  calm  and  happy  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  He  remembered  that,  as  the  Cripple,  he  had 
at  least  got  some  little  pity ;  and  thought  of  what 
a  life  of  strife  he  had  led  since  he  had  been  the 
Giant ;  and,  moreover,  how  tho  Spirit  of  Revenge 
had  made  him  such  a  monster,  that  even  his  own 
sister  could  not  recognize  him. 
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Falling  on  his  knees,  he  thanked  Heaven  for  the 
hlessed  feelings  it  had  given  him,  and,  hursting  into 
tears,  he  prayed  to  be  again  the  Cripple  that  he 
before  had  been. 

Softened  and  soothed  by  his  tears,  he  fell  insensi- 
bly asleep.  And,  as  the  calm  moonlight  shone 
upon  his  face,  ft  showed  the  peaceful  smile  upon  his 
lips,  as  he  lay  profoundly  at  rest  on  his  brown  bed 
of  leaves. 

And  his  dreams  were  of  exceeding  comfort  to  his 
wearied  soul.  For  he  saw  a  light,  as  of  a  thou- 
sand meteors,  streaming  down  £rom  Heaven,  and 
golden  clouds  resting  on  the  green  fields  and  piled 
one  above  another,  till  the  topmost  was  lost  in  the 
amazing  splendor  of  the  skies.  A  white-winged 
host  of  angels  stepped  down  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
chanting  to  the  music  of  their  silver  lutes  a  full- 
throated  hymn,  in  ^lory  of  the  kindly  act.  Then 
as  a  thousand  clarions  trumpeted  his  praise,  the 
angels  moved  back  again  to  Heaven,  and,  moimt- 
ing,  beckoned,  and  bade  Huan  rise  and  follow 
them. 

Filled  with  a  holy  awe,  the  powerless  Huan  saw 
the  winged  host  melt  one  by  one  from  his  sight  in 
the  brightness  of  the  light  above.  As  the  last  one 
stood  on  the  topmost  cloud  of  all,  she  looked  back 
again,  and  once  more  beckoned  him  to  follow  her. 

As  she  turned  away  to  leave  him  forever,  the 
repentant  Giant  started  up — and,  waking,  found 
4 
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himsdf  a  Dwarf,  instead  of  the  Cripj^  he  had 
^ayed  to  be.  ^^ 

The  sun  ^as  up  and  the  jagged  sides  and  roof 
of  the  cave  sparkled  with  the  light-drops,  as  though 
studded  with  myriads  of  many-colored  gems.  And 
the  air  was  cool  with  the  ri»ng  dew  and  fragrant 
with  the  breath  of  the  fields ;  while  from  the  shady 
thickets  of  the  forest  without,  floated  the  sofl  notes 
of  the  hezar  and  the  wood-pigeon,  crying,  "  AUah ! 
Allah  I" 

Huan,  for  the  first  time  since  his  birth,  felt  at 
peace  with  all  the  world. 

By  his  side  stood  the  Spirit  of  ELindness,  cl«d  in 
robes  of  heavenly  blue.  Her  wings  were  white  as 
May  blossoms,  and  in  her  bosom  nestled  a  wound* 
ed  dove.  As  she  moved,  there  was  ,a  perfume  of 
crushed  flowers — ^like  bruised  spirits  breathing  bless* 
ings  for  injuries. 

At  first  Huan  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  Spirit 
— fancying  she  had  come  there  not  from  any  love 
of  him,  but  for  some  cunning  purpose  of  her  own. 
But  she  gazed  upon  him  so  tenderly  from  out  her 
tearful  eyes,  and  smiled  upon  him  with  so  compas- 
sionate a  smile,  that  Huan's  heart  leapt  toward 
her.  He  would  have  fallen  dovini  and  worshiped 
her,  but  his  bosom  was  tpo  full  to  let  him  speak 
the  blessings  he  longed  to  pour  upon  her,  and  he 
felt  humbled,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  God. 

And  yet  she  looked  so  weak  and  gentle,  at  she 
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leaned  for  support  upon  the  cross  she  hoie,  that 
Huan  wondered  within  himself  how  she  could  have 
such  power  over  him. 

She  told  him  she  had  heard  his  prayer,  and 
pitying  him,  had  changed  the  unnatural  strength 
of  the  Giant  into  the  exceeding  weakness  of  the 
Dwarf.  Then,  turning  his  spear  into  an  olive- 
hranch,  she  hade  him  go  forth  her  servant,  and,  by 
the  very  might  of  his  weakness,  and  magic  of  its 
peaceful  power,  make  more  glorious  conquests  than 
with  the  weapons  of  war. 

But  Huan  feeling,  as  he  strove  to  rise,  how  fee- 
ble and  powerless  he  was,  had  little  faith  in  what 
the  Spirit  spake,  and  feared  to  take  the  profiered 
branch. 

Seeing  him  hesitate,  she  advanced  toward  him, 
and  strove  by  gentle  words  and  wise  precepts,  to 
strengthen  his  purpose.  And,  among  other  things, 
she  spake  this  parable  : — 

"  When  man  had  been  sent  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  to  till  the  ground  and  live  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  the  Angels,  sorrowing  at  his  fall,  cried, 
'  Surely  he  will  perish,  for  there  is  no  animal  so 
defenseless  as  Man.' 

"  Then  Pity,  looking  down  from  Heaven,  grieved 
for  him,  saying,  *  Woe  to  the  race  of  Man  !  for  of 
all  God's  creatures  he  is  the  most  helpless  in  youth, 
the  most  imbecile  in  old  age  !' 

"And  Justice!,   complaining,   said,   'Ay,   woe! 
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woe  to  bis  race,  for  every  beast  of  tbe  field  God 
batb  clothedi  bat  Man  He  batb  left  naked.  To 
every  beast  of  the  field  He  batb  given  some  weapon 
of  defense,  but  Man  He  batb  left  unarmed.  Wbat 
sbaU  bis  strength  avail  bim  against  tbe  strength  of 
tbe  Hon,  or  bis  speed  against  tbe  speed  of  tbe  wolf?' 

"  Then  Reason  rose  up  and  said,  *  Grieve  not  for 
the  children  of  the  earth  ;  for  I  will  give  unto  them 
Cunning,  so  that  wbat  they  cannot  conquer  by 
force  they  shall  compass  by  stratagem.' 

"  So  Cunning  took  up  her  abode  among  men ; 
and  she  taught  them  to  fasbicm  the  trees  of  tbe 
forest  into  clubs,  wherewith  to  repel  their  enemies. 

**  But  soon  Man,  made  wroth  by  envy,  quarrel- 
ed with  his  kind,  and,  turning  the  club  against  bis 
kinsman,  slew  bis  younger  brother. 

"  And,  when  the  Angels  saw  tbe  first  blow  struck, 
they  sorrowed  more  bitterly  than  before,  saying, 
*  We  armed  bim  against  tbe  beasts  of  tbe  field,  but 
be  bath  raised  tbe  weapon  in  anger  agairist  his 
kindred.  And^  since  Man  wars  with  Man,  we 
must  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  so  that, 
blow  following  blow,  tbe  strong,  in  fear,  may  cease 
to  oppress  the  weak.* 

"  Then  Vengauce,  spear  in  band,  came  down  on 
Earth,  and,  arming  tbe  oppressed  against  their 
oppressors,  bade  them  rise  and  give  back  tenfold 
the  blows  that  bad  been  dealt  out  to  them. 

**  So  tbe  Injured  slew  their  Injurers. 
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"  Then  the  sons  of  those  that  had  heen  slaiiii  in 
their  turn,  rose  up,  and,  giving  hack  again  tenfold 
the  hlows,  destroyed  the  slayers  and  their  children  too. 

"  At  length,  hlow  hegat  hlow  so  fast,  that  trihe 
warred  with  trihe,  and  nation  hattled  with  nation. 

"  And  then  Peace,  affrighted,  fled  back  to  Heaven, 
leaving  Strife  and  Ruin  to  ravage  all  the  Earth. 
.  ■■  "  The  angels  heard  the  clatter  of  the  fray,  and 
took  counsel  among  themselves,  saying,  'Verily, 
the  world  will  never  he  at  rest.  ]?6r  since  Man 
hath  learned  to  meet  blow  with  blow,  and  to  have 
blood  for  blood,  the  circle  of  destruction  must  be 
endless.  Oh,  for  some  almighty  weapon  to  stay 
this  universal  feud  I' 

"  So  they  all  pondered  on  the  meani^,  and  each 
Angel,  in  her  turn,  named  som  engine  more  fright- 
ful than  the  rest,  wherewith  to  rain  such  certain 
death  on  all  around,  that  men,  fearing  to  face  it, 
should  cease  to  battle. 

**At  last,  there  remained  but  one  to  speak,  and 
the  angel-band  turned  anxiously  to  her.  '  You 
seek  eome  new  weapon,'  she  said,  *  to  check  the 
wrath  of  Man — some  weapon  to  give  back  so  pow- 
erful a  blow,  that  men,  however  brave,  shall  lack 
the  courage  to  stand  up  against  it.  There  is  one 
so  mighty,  that  those  you  have  named  shall  be 
weak  as  reeds  to  it^-one  so  certain  that  the 
boldest  shall  be  cowed  and  the  strongest  be  dis* 
armed  by  its  power  '* 
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"  And  the  Angels  wondered  among  themselves, 
and,  cried  with  one  voice,  'Thanks  be  to  Grod  I 
Thanks  be  to  God  I  name  it !  name  it !' 

"  Let  Man,'  she  answered,  *  avenge  his  wrongs 
with  a  kiss,  and  he  shall  find  it  a  mightier  weapon 
than  the  blow.' " 

And  it  was  the  Spirit  of  Kindness  that  spake 
the  words. 

Falling  on  his  knees,  Huan  thanked  the  Spirit 
for  his  altered  nature,  and,  taking  the  profiered 
branch  of  peace,  vowed  neyer  again  to  raise  his 
hand  against  his  erring  brother. 

As  he  knelt  before  her,  the  Spirit  blessed  him ; 
and,  while  she  spake  the  kindly  words,  the  sun 
shone  full  upon  her,  and,  melting  in  the  light,  she 
vanished  from  the  cave. 


(Siiiapitx  tl)e   Qtvtntfi. 


LIVE  branch  in  hand,  Huan  sal- 
lied into  the  forest.  As  he  looked 
dolvn  the  long  groves  of  trees, 
arched  like  leafy  cloisters  high 
I  above  his  head,  the  holy  peaceful- 
ness  of  the  place  entered  his  heart, 
and  made  him  tranquil  as  the  woods  around. 

Charmed  with  the  scene,  he  paused,  as  he  saw 
the  long  black  shadows  of  the  stems  of  the  palm 
and  the  cedar  streaking  the  green  grass,  while  the 
sunbeams  triokJed  through  the  leaves  above,  and 
sprinkled  the  Earth  with  an  almost  liquid  light. 

Then,  as  he  moved  on  agaiil,  th0  peiffume  of  the 
wild  flowers  that  he  crushed  beneath  his  feet  filled 
the  air  with  incense  ;  and,  remembering  how  often 
he  had.  trod  that  same  path  before,  and  seen  it  only 
as  a  place  of  gloom,  Huan  wondered  how  "the 
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beauty  which  encompassed  him  on  every  side — 
hanging  on  every  branch  and  sparkling  on  every 
blade— could  have  been  so  long  lost  to  him ;  and 
it  pained  him,  as  he  thought  of  the  days  upon  days 
that  he  had  Uved  in  the  middt  of  it,  and  yet  lived 
almost  as  blind  to  it  as  if — instead  of  the  fair  earth 
and  glorious  sky — ^he  had  beea  the  tenant  of  a 
dungeon." 

And  he  sat  down  in  the  shade  so  that  the  silent 
beauty  of  the  wood  might  sink  the  deeper  into  his 
soul. 

In  a  moment,  his  heart  wandered  back  to  home, 
and,  as  he  thought  of  his  fallen  sister,  his  long 
dried-up  tears  streamed  forth  once  moire.  And  he 
vowed  within  himself  that  she  should  be  the  first 
on  whom  he  would  try  the  magic  of  his  power. 
Ay !  he  would  seek  Anthy  out,  and,  by  his  gentle 
counsels  and- loving  care,  win  her  back  to  the 
sunny  path  she  had  strayed  from.  He  would  talk 
to  her,  not  of  the  dark  and  loathsome  past,  but  of 
the  bright  and  blessed  future,  telling  her  how  the 
tears  of  repentance  were  the  waters  of  the  fountain 
of  life.  Not  a  harsh  word  would  he  say  to  her, 
but,  remembering  how  severely  Heaven  had  tried 
her  with  her  beauty,  he  would  pity  her  for  the 
lovely  curse  that  had  been  put  upon  her,  and  so 
renew  her  heart,  that  she  looking  .at  herself  through 
her  tears  should  hate  the  gift  that  once  a  Piinoe 
had  prized. 
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So  he  rose  up,  resolving  to  go  seek  his  mother, 
and  learn  from  her  where  Anthy  dwelt. 

As  he  journeyed  homeward  all  the  sufierings  of 
his  youth  rose  up  one  by  one  to  his  mind ;  and,  re- 
membering that  his  Father  had  left  him — a  Crip- 
ple— ^to  perish  in  the  woods,  he  thought  how  the 
old  man's  conscience  would  smite  him,  when  he 
saw  his  boy  still  living,  and  how  bitterly  he  would 
reproach  himself  when  he  heard  that  boy  fcMgive 
him. 

Suddenly,  a  distant  moan  murmured  through 
the  forest.     Huan  paused  to  listen  to  it. 

Again  and  again  the  groans  echoed  through  the 
woods,  following  one  another  so  quickly  and  so 
sadly,  that  Huan,  fired  with  the  glory  of  his  mis- 
sion, hurried  in  the  direction  whence  they  came. 

As  he  forced  his  way  past  the  tangled  briers  and 
waded  through  the  long  rank  grass,  the  cries  grew 
so  loud  and  deep,  that  Huan  knew  it  was  no 
human  being  that  sufiered. 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  fearing  to  advance. 

But  the  sounds  were  so  full  of  anguish,  and  so 
firee  from  rage,  that  compassion  got  the  better  of 
his  fear,  and,  hurrying  on  again,  at  length  he 
reached  a  low  bushy  spot,  where,  stretched  among 
the  tall  mat-rushes,  lay  a  huge  black-maned  lion, 
powerless  with  pain. 

When  Huan  saw  the  monster,  and  heard  its 
loar,  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  drew  bq^sk 
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with  fright.  Still  it  looked  at  him  with  so  suppli- 
cating a  look,  and  cried  so  sorrowfully,  as  it  licked 
its  swollen  paw,  that  the  tremhling  Huan,  gaining 
courage,  stepped  cautiously  toward  it.  As  he  did 
so,  the  suffering  heast  raised  the  wounded  limh,  as 
if  to  ask  for  aid  ;  and  as  Huan  stooped  timidly  to 
see  what  ailed  it,  the  Lion  licked  his  hand  in 
gratitude. 

So,  shaking  off  his  fear,  Huan  laid  the  heavy 
feot  upon  his  knee,  and  pressing  the  festered  ball, 
drew  from  out  it  a  thorn ;  after  which,  he  placed 
herbs  upon  it,  and  bound  it  up  with  part  of  his 
raiment. 

Then  the  joy  of  the  poor  brute,  freed  from  the 
anguish  of  the  thorn,  knew  no  limit. 

Now  it  crouched  before  him  and  faM^ed  at  his 
feet,  and  now  it^oUed  in  the  rushes,  turning  up  ita 
white  stomach,  as  if  entreating  to  *be  fondled  hf 
him.  And,  as  Huan  patted  his  dusky  sides,  it 
whined  out  its  thanks,  till  the  wood  rang  again 
with  its  noisy  gratitude. 

Huan  was  moved  almost  to  tears  with  Ibe  afiec- 
tion  his  compassion  had  begotten  in  the  brute,  and 
cried,  "  If  the  beasts  of  the  field  can  be  thus  con- 
quered by  kindness,  what  IMiracles  shall  it  not  work 
in  Man!" 


Cljapt^r   tl)e   (Eigljtl). 


S  Huan  neared  the  spot  where 
his  father's  house  had  stood,  a 
roofless  tenement  was  all  that 
Linet  his  sight.  The  once  white 
[walls  were  here  green  with  moss- 
es, and  there  hlue  with  mildew ; 
and  in  and  out  of  the  dark  openings  where  the 
windows  had  heen,  the  swallows  skimmed,  twitter- 
ing to  their  young.  The  doorstep,  on  which  he 
had  so  often  sat,  hasking  in  the  sun,  was  almost 
hidden  in  the  tall,  rank  weeds  around  it. 

And,  when  he  entered,  he  found  the  half-humt 
logs  that  still  remained  upon  the  hearth  gray,  as  if 
with  age,  from  the  lichens  and  the  heard  moss  that 
had  grown  upon  them ;  while  the  earthen  floor  was 
hlack  and  sodden  with  the  wet,  and  dotted  with 
many  a  fiugus. 
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Ab  he  looked  into  the  room  where  his  mother 
wa9  wont  to  sleep,  an  .owl»  scared  from  its  resting- 
place,  flew,  screeching,  past  him ;  and  Huan 
hurried  hack  to  the  fields  again,  for,  though  the 
place  had  hardly  heen  a  home  to  him,  still  he 
could  not  help  loving  the  spot  for  Anthy  and  the 
,  sunshine  that  had  comforted  him  there. 

It  was  in  vain  he  asked  at  the  nearest  cottage 
for  tidings  of  his  sister  and  his  parents  ;  for  Ergas- 
tor's  house  was  so  far  away  from  all  other  dwell- 
ings, that  the  distant  neighhors  knew  little  of  him. 

At  the  woodman's  near  the  forest,  they  told  him, 
*'  the  Cripple  son  had  died  in  the  woods,  and  the 
pretty  daughter  had  gone  away  with  Prince  Aleph ; 
and  all  they  knew  was,  that  shortly  afterward  the 
house  had  heeh  deserted." 

At  the  fisherman's,  heside  the  river,  he  learned 
that,  "  after  the  children  had  gone  the  lahorer  and 
his  wife  had  never  prospered;-  and  that  Mustaphm 
the  traveling  harher,  had  told  them  'they  had 
come  to  no  good !'  though  what  that  meant  was 
more  than  they  could  say." 

So  Huan  resolved  to  seek  his  sister  at  the  palace 
of  Prince  Aleph',  and  set  out  toward  the  city. 

And,  when  he  had  journeyed  till  heeould  see  the 
domes  of  the  distant  Mosques  shining  in  the  sun 
like  huhhles  of  gold,  he  met  a  long  train  of  men — 
most  of  whom  were  blind — carrying  strings  of  a 
thousand  heads,  and  counting  them,  as  they  cried. 
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"There  is  no  Deity  but  (rod  !"  And  Huan, 
thinking  of  his  sister,  grew  sad,  for  he  knew  it  was 
a  sign  of  mourning. 

Further  on,  there  came  groups  of  wcmien,  with 
their  head  and  face-vails  died  of  a  deep  blue,  their 
hair  unbraided,  and  their  hands  and  arms  stained 
with  indigo.  Some  shrieked  aloud  their  lamenta- 
tions, while  others  beat  their  tambourines,  crying, 
"  Alas  !  for  them  I  alas  !  alas !  for  the  city  I" 
And  Huan,  wondering  what'  their  wailing  meant, 
and  fearing  for  his  sister,  hurried  on  to  the  city  the 
quicker. 

Shortly  aflerward  he  saw  advancing  bands  of 
pilgrims,  clad  in  coarse  woolen  garments,  of  sad 
colors,  reciting  passages  from  the  Koran,  and 
carrying  with'  them  their  grave-clothes,  which  they 
sprinkled  as  they  went,  with  water  from  the  Holy 
Well  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca.  And,  as  they  passed 
Huan,  they  cried  out  to  him,  "  May  no  evil  befall 
thee  !  the  Angel  of  Death  hatb  smitten  the  city  ! 
turn  thy  steps,  and  fly  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  I" 
But  Huan,  fearing  the  more  for  Anthy,  said  unto 
them,  "What  shall  become  of  the  afflicted,  if 
all  turn  from  them  ?"  and  still  went  on. 

As  he  advanced,  he  met  camels  and  mules,  and 
Mamelukes,^  and  black  slaves  with  furniture,  and 
femkle  slaves,  and  light-bearers,  and  litters.  And 
after  them  came  King  Ulphilas  himself,  attended 
by  his  court,  and  surrounded  and  followed  by  mul- 
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titudes  of  the  affrighted  merchants  and  citizens, 
chanting  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  carrying  with 
them  all  their  wealth ;  so  that  the  crowd  reached 
to  the  distant  gates  of  the  city. 

Still,  for  Anthy's  sake  he  journeyed  on. 

Now  Ulphilas,  when  he  saw  Huan  hastening  to 
the  capital,  while  all  others  were  flying  from  it, 
took  pity  on  him,  and,  thinking  him  a  stranger  in 
their  land,  sent  one  of  his  nohles  to  warn  him  that 
a  pestilence  had  hroken  out  in  the  city. 

But  the  courtier  soon  returned  to  Ulphilas,  and 
told  him  his  pity  was  wasted  on  the  man,  for  that 
he  was  a  fanatic,  and  would  not  listen  to  his  coun- 
sels, hut  had  said,  "What  shall  hecome  of  the 
afflicted,  if  ye  all  turn  from  them  ?" 

And,  as  Huan  neared  the  city,  he  found  the 
mounds  of  ruhbish  round  its  walls  covered  with 
the  carcasses  of  horses  and  mules ;  and,  when  he 
had  reached  the  gates,  he  could  not  enter,  fot  the 
funerals  that  streamed  through  them. 

And  the  dead  were  of  all  ranks!  Now  there 
passed  him  the  bodies  of  the  poor,  in  grave-cloth- 
ing of  cotton,  and  carried  upon  cords  interwoven 
between  two  poles ;  and  then  came  those  of  the 
merchants  and  men  of  wealth,  wrapped  in  Cash- 
mere shawls  of  green  and  white — some  preceded 
by  camels,  bearing  bread  and  water,  to  be  given  to 
the  hungry  at  their  graves — and  others,  by  bufia- 
loes,  to  be  sacrificed  on  their  tombs,  and  the  flesh 
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distributed  in  charity,  as  a  peace-making  with 
God. 

And,  when  at  last  the  stream  of  death  ceased 
for  a  moment,  and  Huan  sought  to  enter,  the  gate- 
keepers warned  him  back,  and  bade  him  fly  with 
the  rest.  But  again  he  only  answered,  "  What 
shall  become  of  the  afflicted,  if  all  turn  from 
them^"  and  still  moved  on,  to  seek  his  sister  at 
the  palace  of  the  Prince. 

As  Huan  hurried  through  the  streets,  every 
house  he  passed  gave  him  some  new  and  ghastly 
proof  of  the  terrors  of  the  pest  that  was  ravaging 
the  city.  Scaitse  a  door  but  it  was  painted  blue, 
as  a  sign  of  death  within  ;  and  on  those  thus  color* 
ed  heavy  locks  and  the  seal  of  the  chief  magistrate 
were  set,  while  watchmen,  staff  in  hand,  stood  in 
front,  so  that  none  might  enter  or  leave  the  infect* 
ed  dwellings.  On  the  closed  shutters  of  some  of 
these  was  chalked,  **  O,  misery!"  while  from  the 
windows  of  others  hung  placards,  on  which  were 
vrx\iXxxL,''WeallshaLldieI  Woe!  WoeT  Over 
some  of  the  doors  that  still  stood  open,  was  in- 
scribed a  verse  £rom  the  Koran,  and  underneath 
it,  in  large  letters,  "Here  liveth  a  teller  op 
Destinies  !"  And,  further  on,  he  came  to  the 
house  of  one  who  sold  "  Never-failino  Herbs 
ANB  Potions  to  cure  the  Pest.'*  At  the 
door  of  this  one  stood  a  woman  weeping  aloud 
and  wringing  her  hands  as  she  cried,  "Haste! 
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haste,  or  my  child  will  die !"  But  a  neighhoring 
watchman  hade  her  he  gone,  saying,  the  Doctor 
and  all  were  dead  within. 

And,  when  he  reached  the  market-streets,  he 
found  the  hread-shops  alone  open-^for  men  feared 
to  huy  and  sell  beyond  what  was  required  to  support 
life ;  and  even  then  they  would  not  receive  the 
food  irom  the  dealer's  hands,  hut  would  take  it 
down  themselves  ;  nor  would  the  dealer  accept  the 
money  from  their  hands,  but  bade  them  drop  it  in 
a  jar  of  vinegar. 

At  each  end  of  the  several  markets  there  blazed 
huge  fires,  some  of  pitch  and  sulphur,  and  others 
of  benjamin ;  bo  that  the  atmosphere  around  was 
filled  with  the  odor  of  them.  And  the  few  people 
that  dared  to  venture  abroad,  carried  scents  and 
perfumes  in  their  hands,  and,  when  they  met  one 
another,  would  cross  the  road  for  dread  of  the  con- 
tagion. 

As  Huan  hastened  through  the  silk-market,  a 
half-naked  man,  made  frantic  by  his  fears,  rushed 
by,  shouting,  amidst  the  terrible  stillness,  "  O,  the 
great  and  dreadful  Chd  /  repent  ye  and  prepare  /" 
While,  in  the  perfume-market,  as  he  passed  along, 
people  might  be  heard  in  their  houses,  calling  upon 
God  for  mercy  and  confessing  their  sins  aloud,  say- 
ing, "  I  have  been  an  adulterer  I"  "  I  have  been  a 
thief!" 

In  the  money-changers'-market  there  lay  a  heavy 
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purse  in  the  middle  of  the  road;  and  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  house  opposite  sat  a  Jew,  looking  stead- 
fastly at  it,  hut  fearing,  for  his  life,  to  touch  it. 

Presently,  as  he  went  along,  sorrowing,  lest  he 
should  have  come  too  late  to  comfort  his  erring 
sister,  a  window  was  thrown  suddenly  open,  and  a 
woman  shrieked  above  his  head,  "  O  Death  / 
Death/  Death r  The  blood  curdled  in  Huan's 
veins ;  and  he  sought  to  enter  the  house,  but  the 
watchmen  pushed  him  from  the  door,  saying, 
"Fool !  wouldst  thou  die,  too  ?" 

Shortly  ^ter  this,  the  door  of  the  house  of  a  rich 
merchant  was  burst  open,  and  a  gray-headed  man, 
pocked  all  over  with  the  pest,  rushed,  mad  with 
the  fever,  from  his  bed  into  the  street,  dancing,  and 
laughing,  and  singing,  and  making  a  thousand  antic 
gestures ;  and  after  him  ran  his  weeping  wife  and 
screaming  children,  crying  and  calling  upon  him, 
for  the  Lord's  sake  to  come  back  to  them;  and 
entreating  those  aroimd  to  help  them  get  him  to  his 
bed  again.  As  Huan  strove  to  follow  and  assist 
them,  the  watchmen  appointed  to  stop  the  spread- 
ing of  the  diseasci  held  him  back ;  bidding  him  go 
to  Mosque,  if  he  wished  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  for 
the  Dervishes  were  either  dead  or  had  fled  in 
fnght,  and  the  people  cried  aloud  for  consolation. 

So  Huan,  hoping  Anthy  might  have  sought 
refuge  in  the  temple,  bent  his  way  thither ;  and, 
when  he  had  cached  the  porch,  he  found  a  crowd 
5 
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gathered  ontdde  the  haildiog.  In  the  midst  of 
them  stood  a  woman,  pointing  to  the  clonds ;  and, 
as  she  did  so,  she  cried,  "See  yonder,  an  angel, 
clothed  in  white;  in  his  hand  is  a  £ery  sword! 
see,  see,  he  brandishes  it  over  his  head,  and  now 
points  with  it  to  the  city !"  And,  though  there  was 
nothing  there,  still  the  staring  people  saw  it  plain- 
ly, and  some  cried, "  Yes,  there  is  his  sword  of  fire !" 
and  others,  "  He  hath  a  face  of  glory  !**  and  others, 
"  It  is  a  token  of  God's  anger !" 

But  Huan,  pitying  their  superstitious  fears,  pass- 
ed on  and  entered  the  Mosque. 

It  was  crowded  with  the  devout  and  the  house- 
less— ^with  those  that  came  to  pray,  and  those  that 
lived  there  and  slept  upon  the  matting  that  cover- 
ed the  paved  floor — and  they  all  cried,  as  if  with 
one  voice,  "  Save  us,  O  Lord  God,  the  merciful,  the 
compassionate !  save  us  from  this  thy  just  wrath !" 

Now,  when  Huan  heard  the  people  say  it  was 
God  the  merciful,  the  compassionate,  who  had  sent 
the  pest  among  them,  he  could  keep  his  peace  no 
longer,  but  moved  toward  the  deserted  altar.  And 
the  people  taking  him  for  a  Welee,  or  favourite  of 
God,  crowded  round  him,  and,  kneeling,  besought 
him  frantically  for  his  blessing,  crying,  "  Save  us  ! 
O  save  us,  from  this  the  just  wrath  of  God  !'* 

But  Huan  rebuked  them,  saying,  "Ye  know  not 
what  ye  speak!  ye  utter  blasphemies  instead  of 
prayers !"  and  then  he  recited  this  Parable  : 
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"  A  certain  city  was  infested  by  a  mighty  ser- 
pent; the  hreath  of  it  was  poison  and  its  fangs 
were  the  fangs  of  death.  Whomsoever  it  fastened 
npon  went  mad  with  the  venom,  and  died. 

*'  So  men  feared  to  go  abroad,  lest  their  enemy 
should  strike  them,  for  so  subtle  was  the  serpent, 
that  none  knew  where  it  lurked,  and  it  smote  men 
unawares.  Even  those  that  barred  their  doors 
against  it,  and  set  a  watch  to  keep  it  from  them, 
would  wake  and  find  their  httle  ones  carried  off  by 
it  as  they  slept,  while  they  themselves  ere  long 
would  fall  a  prey  to  it.  And  none  were  safe,  for, 
guard  their  hous^  as  they  would,  still  the  subtle 
serpent  would  creep  in,  and  destroy  all  who  dwelt 
there. 

"  At  last,  men,  dreading  the  monster,  got  to 
worship  it,  saying,  '  It  is  no  creature  of  the  earth, 
for  its  vengeance  is  terrible ;  and  it  moveth  firom 
place  to  place  mysteriously  as  a  God.' 

'*  So,  thinking  it  sent  from  Heaven  as  a  scourge 
for  their  sins,  they  prayed  the  Lord  that  He  would 
remove  the  visitatiou  from  them,  saying,  *  It  cometh 
from  .God,  and  is  not  bom  of  Earth !''  And  so 
they  cried,  until  scarce  a  house  remained  uusmit- 
ten. 

"  But  at  length  their  eyes  were  opened  ;  for,  af- 
ter all  their  prayers  and  fastings,  they  found  the  eggs 
of  the  serpent  were  hatched  in  the  muckheaps  that 
toirounded  their  own  dwellings. 
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"  And,  verily,  the  poisonous  pest  sprang  not  £rom 
the  all-good  God,  but  from  the  filth  and  corruption 
of  the  city."  .  . 

Now,  when  the  people  heard  Huan  preack  these 
things  from  the  altar,  they  rose  up  against  him, 
saying,  "  He  scofis  at  the  wrath  oi  Heaven !  If  he 
stay  among  us,  he  will  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  Lord  on  our  heads  as  well  lis  his  own !" 

So  they  drove  him  from  the  temple. 

Then  Huan  hurried  on  to  the  palace  of  Prince 
Aleph,  hoping  that  he  might  find  his  sister  there, 
still  unscathed. 

When  he  reached  it  he  found  the  guards  fled, 
and  the  gates  wide  open.  He  clappied  his  hands, 
to  summon  the^door  keeper,  but  no  one  came. 
Again  he  clapped  his  hands,  till  the  silent  halls 
echoed  with  the  noise — and  still  no  one  came  in 
answer  to  him. 

So  he  entered,  and,  •  as  he  walked  along  the  de- 
serted corridors,  not  a  soul  did  he  see  or  hear ;  and 
in  some  of  the  chambers  were  chests  filled  with 
brocades  of  many-colored  silks,  and  shawls  of  ex- 
ceeding value,  and  drinking  cups  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  saucers  of  crystal,  and  yet  no  one  staid 
to  guard  them ;  in  others  were  coffers  of  red  gold 
and  white  silver,  stored  with  pearls  and  jacinths, 
and  precious  minerals;  while  one  closet  whose 
door  was  open,  was  filled  with  suits  of  Davidean 
mail,  and  gilded  helmets,  and  Indian  swords,  and 
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other  instruments  of  war.  And,  though  the  gates, 
the  coffers,  and  the  chests  were  open,  still  no  man 
dared  to  enter  or  remain  within  the  palace  walls, 
for  fear  of  the  contagion. 

Wondering  within  himself,  what  cotild  have  ho- 
fallen  his  sister,  Huan  hastened  into  the  thickest 
of  the  disease,  for  he  said,  ''  If  she  he  smitten 
with  the  pest,  I  may  yet  have  time  to  comfort 
her !" 

Wherever  he  went  he  found  the  sick  left  to  die 
alone  excepting  where  some  kind  fidend,  who  had 
survived  the  pest,  was  tending  the  last  moments  of 
his  sufieijing  neigbhor ;  and  then^  the  deep  scars  and 
pits  that  the  pestilence  had  left  on  the  face  of  the 
survivor,  and  the  ulcerous  sores  that  covered  the 
countenance  of  the  sufierer,  told  how  fearful  an 
affiction  it  was. 

In  one  house,  he  found  a  man  holding  in  his 
arms  the  dead  body  of  his  young  wife,  and  so  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  that,  though  Huan  strove  to 
comfort  him  and  lead  him  thence,  he  would  not 
listen  to  him,  hut,  still  clinging  to  the  corpse,  died 
heart-broken  before  the  night  was  out. 

In  another  dwelling,  a  child  was  brought  home 
from  its  nurse,  who  had  died  of  the  pest ;  and  yet 
the  tender  mother  would  not  refuse  to  tak^e  in  the 
babe,  and  though  its  little  head  and  hands  were 
swollen  with  the  infection,  and  the  purple  tokens 
of  death  were  on  it,  still  she  Uid  it  in  her  boiom 
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and  nursed  it  till  it  died — and  then  (kind  soul !) 
she  died  too. 

When  Huan  saw  these  things,  he  wept  and 
prayed  to  the  hlessed  Spirit  of  Kindness  that  she 
would  teach  him  how  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the 
pestilence.  And  immediately  his  eyes  were  open- 
ed, and  he  saw  as  in  a  vision  the  means  wherehy 
to  shield  those  who  had  yet  escaped  from  it. 

Full  of  joy  he  hurried  back  to  the  Mosque  once 
more,  and  bade  those  that  had  fled  in  terror  there, 
go  home  again  and  tend  the  sick,  promising  them, 
if  they  would  put  faith  in  him,  he  would  make 
them  proof  against  the  infection. 

But  many  laughed  at  him,  while  some  cried  in 
anger,  "It  is  the  scofler  again,  that  seeketh  to 
oppose  the  will  of  God." 

Others  longed,  but  feared  to  trust  his  words. 
But  Huan  entreated  them  so  earnestly  to  have 
faith  in  him,  that  the  laughing  ceased,  and  men, 
wavering,  looked  inquiringly  at  one  another.  Here 
knelt  one  who  had  a  sufiering  wife  and  had 
come  to  pray  for  her  deliverance.  Theie  stood 
another  who  had  a  stricken  son  and  had  fled  in 
fear  from  him.  Here  was  a  girl  whose  aged  father 
lay  prostrate  with  the  pest,  and  there  a  woman 
whose  little  daughter  lay  moaning  with  the  mal- 
ady. 

There,  affliction  made  more  bold  and  desperate 
than  the  rest.     And  they  came  fofwaid  and  sought 
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the  magic  aid  of  the  dwarf,  sayisg,  "We  have 
faith  ia  thy  power." 

So  Huan  hlessed  them,  and  touched  each  on  the 
right  arm ;  and  whosoever  came  under  his  touch 
had  a  mark  left  where  that  touch  had  heen,  and  on 
them  the  pestilence  was  powerless. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  the  new  miracle  i^ras  spread  abroad,  a 
smile  of  joy  and  wonder  sat  on  every  man's  face. 
Those  who  before  had  crossed  over,  to  avoid  each 
other,  when  they  met  in  the  public  ways,  now 
stopped  to  shake  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  cry, 
"  God  bless  you  !"  And  m  the  narrow  market- 
streets  the  people  would  throw  open  their  windows, 
and,  calling  to  their  neighbors,  ask  "  how  they  did ;" 
and  if  they  "  had  heard  the  good  news  ?"  Some, 
in  return,  would  say,  "  What  good  news  ?"  And, 
when  they  were  answered  that  the  pestilence  was 
stayed,  they  would  cry  out,  "  God  be  praised  !" 
and  would  weep  aloud  for  joy,  blessing  them  for 
their  glad  tidings,  saying,  "  they  had  heard  nothing 
of  it," 

On  the  morrow,  hundreds  flocked  to  the  Dwarf 
for  the  blessing  of  the  touch.  And  last  of  all  came 
those  who  were  skilled  in  medicine ;  and  though 
they  had  scofled  before,  they  now  sought  his  aid. 
To  these  Huan  gave  the  same  power  as  himself,  so 
that  the  pestilence  was  stayed,  and  the  whole  city 
rang  with  the  wonder  of  the  deed. 
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But  Huan  was  sad  at  heart,  for  among  those 
that  flocked  to  him  to  be  protected  he  saw  not  not 
could  hear  of  his  sister  Anthy. 


Ciiaiitjer   tl)e   Kinti). 


OON  the  tiews  readied  the  King 

that  the  havoc  of  the  pestilence 

.  had  heen  stayed  hy  a  touch  of  a 

■Dwarf;  and  Ulphilas  dispatched 

I  messengers  with  presents  to  the 

man,  commanding  him  to  come 

and  touch  him  and  his. 

So  Huan  was  conducted  to  a  high  hill,  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the  King  with  all  his 
court  was,  encamped^ 

When  the  Dwarf  reached  the  spot,  he  foimd 
large  fires  of  aloes- wood  and  scented  resins  huming 
at  the  hase  of  the  mountain,  so  that  the  air  might 
he  purified  ere  it  reached  the  King.  And  the 
whole  multitude  were  engaged  in  prayer  and  fast- 
ing ;  £oT  Ulphilas  had  ordained  that  so  long  as.  the 
scoui^e  was  on  the  city  no  man  should  eat  or  drink 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
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As  Huan  mounted  the  sides  of  the  hill,  the  pray- 
ers that  the  Dervishes  chanted  for  the  dead  ceased, 
and  the  priests  and  nohles  came  out  to  meet  him, 
pouring  blessings  on  his  head,  and  beseeching  hiia 
for  the  grace  of  his  touch.  And,  as  he  gave  it 
to  them,  one  would  ask  him  how  this  man  had 
fared,  and  another,  whether  his  father  was  dead  or 
not ;  while  others,  who  had  all  their  kindred  with 
them,  would  seek  to  know  how  many  had  been 
destroyed. 

When  Huan  had  set  the  charm  upon  TJlphilas 
himself,  the  grateful  monarch  fell  at  his  feet,  and, 
kneeling,  bade  him  name  his  reward. 

The  Dwarf  told  him  he  worked  not  for  rewards ; 
still,  for  the  sake  of  others,  there  was  one  that  he 
would  ask. 

And  the  grateful  King  cried,  "  Name  it  I  name 
it !  were  it  half  my  kingdom,  thou  shouldst  have 
it!" 

Then  Huan  demanded  his  noblest  mansion  of 
the  King ;  and  the  courtiers  smiled  among  them- 
selves, saying,  "  "Vyhs^t  cjin  he,  a  Dwarf,  want  with 
a  royal  dwelling." 

Huan  heard  the  whisperings  of  the  nobles,  and, 
turning  to  them,  said,  "Behold!"  and,  with  a 
wave  of  his,  magic  branch,  the  Palace  of  the  King 
was  changed  into  an  Hospital  for  the  poor. 

Then,  as  the  multitude  gazed  with  wonder  at 
the  act,  and  looked  down  from  on  high,  they  beheld 
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the  sick,  the  maimed  and  the  dying,  carried  from 
all  parts  into  the  royal  building.  And,  after  these^ 
came  the  Doctors,  vieing  with  each  other  for  the 
honor  of  tending  the  poor  without  fee  or  reward. 

When  Ulphilas  saw  this,  his  delight  knew  no 
bounds ;  and,  as  he  wept  tears  of  joy,  he  cried, 
"  Gro  on  with  thy  good  work  I  go  on  !  Choose  for 
the  poor  another  palace,  rather  than  the  sick  be 
without  a  fifesting  place  on  earth." 

Then  the  Nobles,  fired  i^ith  the  glory  of  the 
deed,  in  their  turn,  gave  each  a  mansion  of  his 
own,  until  at  last  almost  every  ill  that  troubles 
Man  had  a  palace  set  aside  for  the  poor. 

There  were  gorgeous  homes  for  the  Mad,  the 
Blind,  the  Deaf  and  the  Dumb — ^the  Mother-in- 
labor,  and  the  Foundling — ^thi  Widow  and  the 
Orphan.  And  the  Pauper,  the  Vagrant  and  the 
Wanton — ^the  virtuous  old  and  the  sinful  young, 
the  veteran  Soldier  and  the  worn  out  Sailor,  had 
each  their  palace  too ;  till  the  city  Imstled  and 
glittered  with  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  homes  of  the  sufiering  poor  rivaled  in 
grandeur  the  homes  of  the  monarch  himself 

Nor  did  the  charity  cease  with  their  own  coun- 
trymen ;  for  the  alien  sick  had  noble  homes  set 
apart  for  them  likewise,  till  the  very  ships  of  war 
that  had  been  created  to  destroy  the  people  of  other 
lands  were  given  up  to  save  or  comfort  them  in 
their  last  moments. 
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And  the  kindness  that  had  been  shown  to  the 
children  of  other  nations,  the  children  of  other 
nations,  in  their  turn  showed  to  them.  For,  when 
the  bounty  of  the  kingdom  had  been  exhausted,  so 
that  the  last  hospital  stood  half-raised,  and  Kind- 
ness called  in  vain  upon  the  people  to  finish  the 
home  of  their  wasting  children,  a  sweet-voiced  bird 
from  other  lands  poured  forth  her  song,  and,  as  the 
heavens  rang  with  her  melody,  the  building  rose 
and  rose,  till  it  grew  to  be  the  noblest  of  all  the 
noble  monuments  of  love  and  kindness  that  graced 
the  city. 


Ci)a|iter  t^e   Sent^. 


HEN  Huan  returned  to  the 
city,  multitudes  flocked  out  to 
meet  him,  kissing  the  ground 
before  him,  and  crying, "  Grod 
^ed  the  worker  of  Good  !*^ 
And,  while  the  King  ad- 
vanced with  scarce  a  follower  in  his  train,  Huan 
could  not  proceed  for  the  thousands  that  gathered 
round  him.  And,  as  he  heard  the  blessings  of  the 
people  raining  on  his  head,  he  wondered  within 
himself  how  he,  a  Dwarf,  armed  with  a  simple 
Olive-branch,  -should  have  gained  more  power  over 
men  than  Ulphilas  with  all  his  host. 

When  he  was  alone  in  his  chamber,  he  thanked 
the  holy.  Spirit  of  Kindness  for  the  change  she  had 
wrought  in  him,  and  vowed  never  to  rest  so  long  as 
pain  and  want  were  in  the  world,  or  Man  was  at 
enmity  with  Man. 
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So  Huan  went  about,  comforting  the  poor  and 
tending  the  sick,  until  each  day  the  people  got  to 
love  him  more  and  more,  and  to  call  him  the 
"  Noble  Worker  of  Good." 

Now  it  chanced  one  morning,  as  Huan  visited  the 
hospital,  he  noticed,  while  all  the  sufierers  he 
passed  had  some  gentle  friend  to  smooth  their 
pillow  and  ease  their  pain,  still  there  was  one  poor, 
stricken  thing  whose  bedside  was  deserted ;  and, 
though  she  lay  gasping  with  the  fire  of  the  fever, 
there  was  no  one  near  to  raise  the  cool  cup  to  her 
burning  lips. 

Filled  with  pity  for  her  loneliness,  he  asked  of 
those  around  the  name  and  history  of  the  sufierer, 
but  none  could  tell  him  who  or  what  she  was,  for 
they  said  she  had  refused  to  answer  all  their  ques- 
tionings. 

At  first,  Huan  thought  it  might  be  his  sister 
Anthy,  who,  ashamed  of  the  name  she  bore,  had 
sought  to  keep  her  misery  secret  finom  the  world. 
But  he  remembered  that  Anthy  was  the  favorite 
of  the  Prince,  and  Aleph,  he  said,  would  never 
leave  her,  for  whom  he  had  once  risked  his  life,  to 
die  alone  in  such  a  place.  And  when  Huan  sat 
himself  down  by  her  side,  and  looked  at  the  scarred 
and  riddled  face  of  the  girl,  his  heart  beat  again, 
for  he  felt  sure  she  could  not  be  the  pretty  Anthy 
that  he  sought. 

But,  though  he  rejoiced  at  fint  to  find  ano^ier 
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stricken  in  his  sister's  place,  still,  as  he  looked 
at  the  poor  maid  a  second  time,  and  read  in  her 
sightless  eyes  how  hitterly  she  had  suffered,  his 
heart  hied  for  her,  and  he  vowed  that  he  would 
he  a  friend  and  brother  to  her  in  her  hour  of 
trouble. 

Huan  tended  her  so  kindly,  and  spoke  to  her  so 
gently  and  cheeringly,  that  the  girl  soon  got  to  love 
and  confide  in  him-;  so  that,  as  she  grew  stronger, 
she  would  raise  herself  on  her  pillow,  and,  turning 
her  sightless  eyes  toward  him,  as  he  sat  watching 
by  her  side,  would  tell  him  of  the  days  when  she 
was  happy,  and  had  ibund  a  firiend  in  almost  all 
who  looked  upon  her.  And  she  would  wonder 
what  those,  who  used  to  call  her  *'  the  bright- 
eyed*'  then,  would  say,  if  they  could  see  her 
now.  Whereupon  she  would  vow  to  herself  that 
henceforth  she  would  be  as  altered  in  mind  as 
she  was  in  body,  so  that  none  might  recognize 
her. 

At  one  time  she  would  thank  God  for  having 
taken  her  eyes  from  het,  saying  that,  "  when  she 
had  them,  she  had  used  them  only  to  look  upon 
herself,  until  she  got  to  think  she  was  the  fairest 
thing  in  all  creation ;  whereas,  now  that  she  had 
lost  them  she  knew  she  was  the  foulest.  Then,  at 
another  time,  she  would  speak  to  Huan  of  her 
brother,  telling  him  how  her  father  had  so  hated 
him  for  his  deformity,  and  loved  her  for  her  beauty 
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that  he  had  driven  his  poor  boy  firom  his  house  and 
ruined  his  weak  giri  by  the  vanity  of  his  praises. 

So  Huan,  weighing  all  these  things  together, 
soon  got  to  know  that  the  poor,  disfigured  object  at 
whose  bedside  he  watched,  was  the  once-lovely 
Anthy,  who,  now  that  her  loveUness  had  passed 
away,  had  been  flung  aside  like  a  withered  flower, 
and  leil  without  a  friend  to  care  whether  she  lived 
or  died. 

As  he  consoled  her,  he  drew  from  her,  little  by 
little,  the  story  of  all  her  sufierings. 

She  told  him  she  had  fallen  the  victim  of  her 
vanity  and  Aleph's  admiration;  for  her  mother 
and  her  &.ther,  proud  to  find  their  girl  loved  by  a 
Prince,  had  striven  to  fan  the  flame  their  child's 
beauty  had  kindled,  leaving  her  alone  with  Aleph 
to  listen  to  his  flattery ;  until  at  last,  she—blinded 
with  the  brilliance  of  the  lot  he  promised  should  be 
hers — had  left  her  humble  roof  for  his  splendid  home. 
And,  when  her  father  found  the  girl  that  he  had 
been  so  proud  of,  and,  to  increase  whose  beauty  he 
had  squandered  all  his  earnings,  had  fled  in  dis- 
honor from  his  care,  his  reason  left  him,  and  short- 
ly after  her  mother  died  of  grief 

Then,  as  she  heard  Huan  weep  aloud,  she  bless- 
ed him  for  his  compassion,  and  went  on  to  tell  him 
that,  *'  her  beauty  had  been  not  only  her  own  pest, 
but  the  pest  of  all  around.  For,  to  increase  the 
channs  she  had  been  cursed  vrith,  she  had  asked  of 
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the  Piince — when  he  h^ged  her  to  name  aome 
•precious  gift  by  which  he  might  show  the  magni- 
tude of  his  love  for  her — a  shawl  of  many  colon 
from  the  far  Indies,  made  of  the  fine  wool  of  the 
goat  of  Thibet,  and  interwoven  with  red  gold ;  and 
how  in  that  shawl  the  pestilence  had  been  brought 
into  the  city,  and  she  deprived  by  it  of  the  very 
charms  it  was  intended  to  enhance ;  so  that 
Aleph's  love  had  turned  to  fear,  and  he  had  cast 
her  from  him,  cursing  her  as  a  witch." 

And  when  she  had  told  the  wretched  tale, 
Huan,  as  he  wept,  ccmfessed  to  his  sister  who  he 
was,  and  consoled  her,  saying,  "he  would  be  ever 
near  to  guide  and  protect  her  in  her  darksome 
way;  and,  now  that  she  was  blind,  she  should 
look  at  the  world  with  his  eyes,  and  find  in  it 
beauties  that  she  had  never  cieen  before." 

Then,  as  she  ran  her  fingers  over  his  features, 
she  blessed  him,  as  she  kissed  his  hand  again  and 
again,  thanking  Heaven  for  the  hard  lesson  it  had 

taught  her. 

•  *  *  • 

As  Anthy*s  health  came  slowly  back  again, 
Huan  would  find  her  sometimes  sorrowing  foi  the 
beauty  whose  loss  had  deprived  her  of  Aleph's  love. 
And  then  her  brother,  seeing  her  waver,  would  seek 
to  console  and  strengthen  her  in  the  purpose  of  her 
new  life,  telling  her  "  how  all  outward  beauty  was 
a  gorgeous  cheat,  unless  the  inner  part  were  beau- 
6 
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teous  too  ;"  and  how  "  the  love  which  mere  exter- 
nal excellence  begat  was  false  aud  hollow  as  the 
beauty  which  begat  it."  But  that  which  moved 
the  frail  one  most,  was  the  story  he  told  her  of 
what  befell  the  pretty  Poppy. 

'*In  a  field  of  ripening  Com  there  grew  a 
Poppy ;  and,  while  the  homely  Com,  dressed  in  its 
suit  of  sober  drab,  was  rough  and  plain,  the  Poppy 
put  forth  her  pretty  crimson  leaves  and  blossomed 
into  beauty.  And,  as  the  thriving  Com  grew  tan- 
ned in  the  sun,  increasing  in  wealth  each  day,  the 
silly  Poppy  feared  to  show  her  face,  lest  the  scorch- 
ing rays  should  take  the  color  from  her  damask 
cheeks.  And,  when  the  autumn  came,  the  Com, 
that  had  gathered  only  goodness  in  the  summer 
of  its  days,  bowed  down  its  head — ^for  the  fuller  its 
head  became  the  humbler  it  grew.  But  the  gaudy 
Poppy,  living  not  for  others,  and  thinking  only  of 
herself,  was  in  her  prime,  as  empty  headed  and 
proud  of  her  fine  leaves  as  in  the  spring-time  of  her 
life ;  so  that  every  lark  that  caroled  above  the 
field  she  thought  sang  only  the  praises  of  her 
charms,  flattering  herself  that,  while  she  was  there 
no  one  would  deign  to  look  with  favor  on  the  Com. 

'*  But  when  the  reapers  came,  they  passed  the 
vain  Poppy  by,  as  a  showy,  useless  thing,  leaving 
her  for  others  less  wise  than  themselves  to  pluck  for 
her  fickle  beauty.  Whereas,  they  took  the  Com  to 
their  arms,  and,  bearing  it  home  with  feasting 
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treasured  it  up,  calling  it  the  life  of  their  life ;  for, 
while  they  disregarded  the  rudeness  of  its  outer 
form,  they  prized  it  tenfold  for  its  inner  worth. 

"  But  one  weak,  giddy  youth,  smitten  with  the 
rosy  charms  of  the  Poppy,  took  her  for  her  pretty 
looks,  and  pressed  her  to  his  lips,  till  she  wept  for 
very  love  of  him.  Then,  as  he  kissed  away  her 
"  tears,"  the  poiton  of  her  heauty  sank  deep  into 
his  soul ;  and  laying  himself  down  heside  her,  he 
slept  away  the  days  in  helpless  sloth  ;  until  at  last, 
when  all  her  pretty  leaves  dropped  one  hy  one 
away,  and  laid  hare  the  poison  that  her  loveliness 
had  hidden,  he  shobk  off  his  dream,  and  flung  the 
withered  heauty  from  him  as  a  thing  for  men  to 
trample  under  foot." 


chapter   ti)e   (Si^n^nt^* 


HASTENED  by  the  kindly  doc- 
trines of  the  Dwarf,  Anthy,  as  she 
I  listened  to  his  counsels,  grew  to 
reproach  herself,  and  to  excuse 
her  father,  as  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
honor. And  as  Huan  taught  her 
to  be  slow  to  condemn  and  quick  to  forgive,  telling 
her  that  **  Charity  sufiereth  long  and  thinketh  no 
evil,"  the  blind  girl  would  weep,  and  reproach  her- 
self saying,  "she  alone  was  to  blame,  for  it  wag 
her  selfish  vanity  that  had  brought  all  the  evil  on 
their  house.  And  she  promised  him  that  her 
future  life  should  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  her 
father,  whose  reason  she  had  sacrificed.  And*  she 
made  a  vow  that  she  would  know  no  rest  until  the 
old  man's  chains  were  taken  from  his  limbs. 

Then  the  Dwarf  blessed  her  for  the  new  faith 
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he  had  begotten  in  her,  while  Anthy  urged  on  by 
his  blessings,  begged  of  him  to  lead  her  that  day  to 
the  Princess  Evoe,  so  that  she  might  seek  her  aid 
to  gain  her  father's  liberty. 

But  Huan,  fearing  to  find  a  sorry  welcome  fat 
his  sister  there,  hesitated,  reminding  her  that  Ev6e 
was  Aleph's  sister,  and  that  weak  woman  had  but 
little  charity  for  woman's  weakness. 

But  Anthy  told  him,  as  sufiering  had  chastened 
her  heart,  so  had  it  softened  Evoe's,  for  the  sorrow- 
ing never  asked  the  Princess  for  her  help  in  vain. 
"  None  knew  the  kindness  of  the  King's  dumb 
daughter,  "she  said,  ''so  well  as  she  did;  when  all 
others  had  spumed  her,  she  had  found  her  greatest 
friend  in  her  whom  she  had  expected  would  have 
proved  her  bitterest  enemy  ;  for  Ev6e  in  her  good- 
ness, would  blame  Aleph,  and  pity  her,  seeking,  in 
her  written  counsels,  to  lead  her  back  to  virtue's 
ways,  and  bidding  him  if  he  loved  the  girl  who  had 
given  up  father,  mother,  home,  and  every  thing  for 
him,  at  least  to  cleanse  her  from  the  dishonor  he 
had  cast  upon  her — sa3ring,  "  Love  sought  to  bene- 
fit and  not  to  injure." 

So  she  again  entreated  Huan  that  he  would  lead 
her-to  the  Princess,  telling  him  to  fear  not,  for  she 
knew  when  Evoe  found  that  suflering  had  wrought 
in  her  the^  change  she  wished,  she  would  not  turn 
fiom  her  in  her  trouble. 

So  Huan,  thanking  in  his  heart  the  Dumb  Girl 
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for  her  goodnesB,  led  his  sister  to  the  Palace,  as  she 
desired. 

As  he  entered  the  paved  court,  he  found  it  filled 
with  guards  and  Mamelukes,  ready  armed  and 
mounted  to  follow  the  Warrior-Prince  to  some  fi:esh 
conquest.  As  he  passed  along  their  ranks  each 
man  saluted  him — the  favorite  of  the  king.  Call- 
ing aside  one  whom  he  had  saved,  Huan  bade  him 
go  seek  for  him  an  interview  with  the  Princess. 

But  when  the  interview  was  granted,  and  the 
blind  Anthy  stood  before  the  Deaf-and-dumb  daugh- 
ter of  the  King,  she  remembered  for  the  first  time 
that  afilicted  as  they  both  were,  neither  possessed 
the  means  of  holding  communi<?ation  with  the 
other — and  all  her  hopes  vanished. . 

And  Ev5e,  in  her  turn,  when  she  beheld  the 
Blind  Girl  brought  into  her  presence,  knowing  her 
own  infirmity,  turned  to  Huan,  as  if  to  ask  what 
the  cruel  mockery  meant. 

Huan  saw  and  felt  the  misery  of  both;  and, 
when  he  heard  Anthy,  in  her  anguish,  cry,  "O 
that  I  could  speak  with  her  I "  he  raised  his  eyes 
in  supplication  to  Heaven,  and  besought  his  guard- 
ian angel  to  take  pity  on  their  helplessness. 

Instantly,  the  Spirit  of  Kindness  gave  eyes  to 
the  fingers  of  the  one,  and  voice  to  the  fingers  of 
the  other — ^making  the  blind  to  see,  the  dumb  to 
speak,  and  the  deaf  to  hear. 

Then  the  grateful  Anthy  told  Evde  who  she 
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was,  while  the  Princess  shraak  hack  with  honoT, 
as  she  gazed  on  the  mangled  features  of  the  once- 
heanteous  girl.  The  tears  streamed  finrth  in  pity 
for  her ;  and  she  hid  her  fiice  in  her  hands,  £ot  she 
could  not  hear  to  look  upon  her. 

As  she  wept,  Aleph  entered,  dressed  in  his  soit 
of  mail,  to  take  leave  of  his  sister  hefore  he  led  his 
troops  9gain  to  hattle 

Bat  when  Evoe  saw  him,  she  turned  from  him 
in  anger,  and,  as  he  sought  her  hlessing,  lest  he 
should  fall  in  the  wars,  she  motioned  him  away, 
asking  him  "How  she  could  pray  Heaven  have 
meicy  on  hinty  when  he  had  shown  so  httle  mercy 
to  others.  Then,  hidding  him  look  upon  the  poor 
disfigured  girl  before  him — ^hardly  more  blind  now 
than  his  false  love  had  made  her  scarce  a  month 
ago — she  bade  him  make  his  honor  good  at  home, 
before  he  sought  ^o  add  to  it  abroad.*' 
'  At  first  Aleph  could  scarce  believe  it  was  his 
once  loved  Anthy  that  knelt  at  his  sister's  feet; 
but  when  he  heard  her  call  upon  him,  and  recog- 
nized her  voice,  his  anger  at  finding  his  rejected 
mistress  in  communion  with  his  sister  knew  no 
bounds. 

So,  without  a  word  in  answer  to  Evde,  he  sum- 
moned his  guards,  imd  bade  them  seize  the  blind 
girl  as  a  witch,  saying  it  was  she  who  had  invoked 
the  pestilence  upon  the  city ;  and  ordered  she  should 
be  burnt  with  the  others  on  the  morrow. 
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As  the  Mamelukes  rushed  into  the  chamher, 
Anthy  flew  to  her  brother,  crying,  "HuanI  O, 
Huan !  save  me ! " 

When  Aleph  heard  the  name,  he  turned  roimd 
to  look  at  his  foster-brother,  and,  as  he  gazed  upon 
Huan's  stunted  form,  he  shuddered  to  think  that 
he,  a  Prince,  had  been  nourished  by  the  mother 
that  had  borne  a  Dwarf;  for  the  afBictions  which 
had  raised  the  pity  of  the  youth  now  only  served 
to  wound  the  pride  of  the  man. 

Huan  saw  the  Prince  gaze  with  scorn  upon 
him,  and  said,  as  he  clasped  his  blind  sister  to 
him,  "  Aleph,  thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my  strength ; 
thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my  form ;  thou  didst  rob 
me  of  my  sister's  hoiior,  of  my  father's  reason, 
and  my  mother's  life ;  and,  as  I  bear  thee  no 
malice,  why,  bear  thou  hone  to  thy  blind  victim 
here !" 

But  Aleph's  boyish  passion  for  the  girl  had 
ended  in  disgust;  and,  even  had  she  been  as 
beauteous  as  when  she  first  had  won  his  heart,  his 
conscience  alone  would  have  made  her  seem  ugly 
to  him ;  but,  marked  and  disfigured  as  she  was 
then,  she  was  something  more  than  he  could  bear 
to  look  upon.  Besides,  his  sister's  blessing  h^ 
been  denied  him  for  her  sake  ;  and  Huan's  words 
carried  so  sharp  a  sting  with  them,  that,  maddened 
with  anger  at  all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  he  bade 
the  guards  drag  the  girl  away,  and,  hurrying  from 
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the  chamber,  iKX)n  forgot  the  reproaches  of  his  sister 
and  his  conscience  in  the  cheers  and  blessings  of 
the  people. 


diiiapitt  lift   QimtlUlf. 


S  Huan  beheld  the  gaards  drag 
Anthy  from  him,  he  stood  gazing 
at  her,  following  her  with  his 
eyes  as  if  assured  that  he  was 
I  parting  with  her  forever ;  for  he 
knew  that,  in  the  blind  supersti- 
tion of  the  nation,  witchcraft  was  a  crime  imputed 
with  so  much  ease,  and  repelled  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty, that  the  powerful,  whenever  they  sought 
the  ruin  of  the  weak,  had  only  to  accuse  them  of  it 
to  insure  their  destruction  ;  while  so  rare  were  the 
gleams  of  mercy,  and  so  childish  was  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  that,  however  preposterous  the  accu- 
sations, thousands  were  condemned  to  death  where 
one  was  acquitted  of  the  charge. 
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So  he  thiew  himself  at  Eyde's  feet,  and,  with 
clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes,  hesought  her  that 
she  would  intercede  with  her  royal  &ther  to  saya 
his  sister's  life. 

"Have  mercy  on  her !"  he  cried, " have  mercy  on 
her,  or  assuredly  she  will  perish  ;  for,  how  can  she 
escape,  poor  girl !  when  it  is  the  law  says, '  She  must 
make  the  malice  of  her  prosecutors  more  clear  than 
the  sun !'  And  how  can  she  do  this  when  her  own 
denial — however  honest  and  however  earnest — ^wiU 
he  held  as  nothing  against  the  testimony  of  the 
wicked  or  crazy  creatures  that  may  he  brought 
against  her  !  O,  save  her,  save  her !" 

But  Evoe,  feeling  how  little  hope  there  was  fi>r 
Anthy,  scarce  liked  to  answer  Huan;  for  she  knew 
that  on  such  a  mission  she  had.  hut  httle  power 
over  the  King. 

"  Go  you  yourself  to  my  father,"  she  replied, 
"and  seek  his  mercy;  Ulphilas  will  be  glad  to  pay 
off  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owes  you  with  your 
sister's  life.  Were  I  to  beg  the  boon,  I  know  al- 
ready to  my  sorrow,  it  would  be  refused  me ;  for, 
scarce  a  wee^  before  the  pestilence  broke  out,  a 
poor,  old,  silly  creature,  who  under  torture,  had  con- 
fessed herself  a  witch,  sent  a  petition  to  me,  pray- 
ing I  would  come  to  her  ;  and,  when  I  went,  she 
told  me  in  secrecy,  she  had  not  confessed  because 
she  was  guilty,  but  because  she  was  a  poor  creature 
who  wrought  for  her  meat ;  and  being  defamed  for 
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a  witch  she  knew  she  should  starve,  for  no  person, 
thereafter,  would  give  her  either  food  or  lodging, 
hut  all  men  would  heat  her,  and  set  dogs  at  her ; 
and,  therefore,  she  desired  to  be  out  of  the  world, 
and  did  confess,  that  she  might  die.  Whereupon 
she  wept  most  bitterly,  and,  on  her  knees,  called  Grod 
to  witness  to  what  she  said.*  And  though  I  told 
my  father  all,"  continued  Evde,  "  and  at  his  feet, 
begged  for  the  wretched  creature's  life,  yet,  counsel- 
ed by  the  Priests,  he  would  not  listen  to  my  prayer ; 
and  so,  poor  soul,  they  burnt  her." 

Huan  staid  to  hear  no  more,  and  sought  the 
King  himself. 

But  Uiphilas  had  goae,  with  all  his  Court  and 
Priests  and  Judges,  to  the  Mosque,  to  ofier  up 
prayers,  before  the  trials  of  those  accused  of  witch- 
craft commenced. 

So  Huan  followed  after  them,  resolving  to  peti- 
tion the  Monarch  on  his  way  back  to  the  council- 
chamber. 

When  the  Dwarf  reached  the  doors  of  the  Tem- 
ple, he  could  scarcely  enter  for  the  multitudes  that 
were  gathered  within ;  for  Uiphilas  had  published 
a  decree,  saying,  "  The  fearful  abounding  at  that 
time  and  in  that  country  of  those  detestable  slaves 
of  the  Arch-fiend — the  witches,  or  enchanters — had 
moved  him  to  appoint  a  commission  of  clergy  and 

*  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scot- 
land, 1678. 
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laymen  with  full  powers  to  pcdiish  the  guilty,  and 
to  root  them  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth/'  And 
the  news  that  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Dervishes 
would  preach  that  day,  hefore  the  King  and  all  his 
Court  a  sermon,  "  declaring  the  miserable  case  of 
those  who  sufiered  themselves  to  be  deluded  by 
Satan,*'  had  spread  far  and  near,  so  that  the 
Mosque  was  filled  virith  people  ftom  the  country 
round. 

And,  when  the  pious  multitude  had  prayed  with 
one  heart  that  Grod  would  remove  the  scourge  from 
the  nation,  the  Temple  grew  silent  as  a  tomb,  and 
the  Chief  Dervish  rose  and  said : — 

'*  May  it  please  you,  O  King,  to  understand,  that 
witches  and  sorcerers,  within  these  last  four  years, 
are  marvelously  increased  in  this  your  mighty 
realm.  Your  subjects,  O  King,  pine  away  even  unto 
the  death;  their  color  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth, 
their  speech  is  benumbect,  their  senses  are  bereft ! 
I  pray  Allah  they  may  never  practise  further  than 
upon  the  subject!"* 

And  the  crowd  cried,  ''Amen!"  while  Huan 
shuddered  at  the  blindness  of  their  superstition. 

When  silence  was  restored,  the  priest  called  upon 
all  true  believers  to  assist  in  the  extermination  of 
every  witch  and  sorcerer,  saying,  "  They  have  ab- 
jured all  laws  of  God  and  Man,  and  concocted  an 
infernal  scheme,  to  propagate  the  worship  of  the 

^  Bishop  Jewel's  Sennon  before  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Evil  One,  whom  they  adore  under  the  name  of 
Asmodi.  Sometimes/'  continued  the  learned  and 
pious  Dervish,  "  this  Father  of  Lies  appears  to  his 
worshipers  as  a  goose  or  a  duck  ;*"  at  others,  as  a 
pale,  black-eyed  youth,  with  a  melancholy  aspect, 
whose  embrace  filleth  their  heart  with  an  Eternal 
hatred  against  the  Prophet;  while  to  one  of  the 
most  devout  of  the  Welees  he  hath  appeared  first 
in  the  shape  of  a  dark  man,  riding  a  tall  black 
horse ;  then  as  a  friar,  afterward  as  an  ass,  and 
finally  as  a  coach  wheel." 

*'  Allah  !  have  mercy  on  us !"  cried  the  people. 

Then  this,  the  wisest  of  the  Priests,  went  on  to 
tell  them  how  the  earth  swarmed  with  demons,  of 
both  sexes;  many  of  whom  rendered  themselves 
hideous,  while  others  assumed  shapes  of  transcend- 
ent loveliness  and  the  forms  of  beautiful  women, 
to  deceive  men.  Their  bodies  wete  of  the  thin 
air,  he  said;  and  they  could  pass  through  the 
hardest  substance  with  the  greater  ease.  When 
thrown  together  in  great  multitudes,  they  excited 
whirlwinds  in  the  atmosphere  and  tempests  in  the 
waters,  and  took  delight  m  destroying  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  the  monuments  of  the  industry  of 
Man. 

"  Now,  the  number  of  these  demons,"  continued 
the  Dervish,  "  is  believed  by  some  holy  men  to  be 
80  great,  that  they  cannot  be  counted ;  but  one  of 
♦  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
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the  moet  devout  of  the  eervants  of  the  Ftophet 
hath  asserted,  with  great  reason,  that  they  amount 
to  no  more  than  seven  millions,  four  hundred  and 
five  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-ax."* 

The  whole  air,  he  told  the  people,  as  they  moan- 
ed aloud  and  cried  again,  '* Allah!  have  mercy 
upon  us !"  was  full  of  such  demons ;  and  many 
unfi)rtunate  men  and  women  drew  them  by  thou- 
sands into  their  mouths  and  nostrils  at  every  in- 
spiration ;  so  that,  lodging  in  their  bodies,  they 
tormented  them  with  pains  and  diseases  of  every 
kind,  and  sent  them  frightful  dreams.f 

Once  more  the  panic-striken  crowd  eried,  *'  De* 
stroy  them  and  theirs,  O  Lord  !"  while  Huan,  sor- 
rowing for  the  blasphemy  of  the  people,  cried, 
"Allah !  have  mercy  on  them,  fi)r  they  know  not 
what  they  say !" 

Then  the  learned  Dervish  infi)rmed  them 'how 
one  of  the  most  pious  of  their  saints  had  related 
a  story  of  a  Welee  who  omitted  to  say,  "In 
the  name  of  Crod !"  before  he  began  to  eat,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  had  swallowed  an  imp,  con- 
cealed in  a  date,  and  was  thereafter  grievously 
tormented,  until  ten  demons  had  been  cast  out  of 
him  4 

Again  and  again  the  multitude  cried  aloud  to 

*  Werius. 

t  See  Bekker,  Leloyer,  Bodin,  &o. 

t  St.  Gregory  of  Nioe. 
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''.Allah  I"  while  the  Dervish  bade  the  King  and 
his  people  notice  that,  though  all  other  points  of 
belief  were  in  dispute  among  them,  still  witchcraft 
was  considered  by  every  sect  to  be  as  well  estab- 
lished as  the  existence  of  God  himself. 

Then,  as  he  told  the  populace  that  confession 
was  tiie  only  means  left  for  the  witch  to  make 
atonement  with  Heaven,  and  charged  those  that 
dealt  in  sorcery  and  enchantment — ^if  there  were 
any  present — ^to  come  forward  to  the  altar  and 
declare  the  truth,  a  passion  of  tears  seized  upon  the 
multitude;  men,  women  and  children  began  to 
weep  and  sob,  and  hundreds  of  poor,  old,  half-wit- 
ted creatures  rose  up  and  accused  themselves  of 
things  they  never  did,  while  others,  more  crazy 
than  the  rest,  confessed  to  things  they  never  could 
have  done.* 

On  this  the  Dervish,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  re- 
minded the  afirighted  multitude  that.  Heaven  had 
said,  "  Thou  shall  not  sufier  the  vntch  to  live !'' 
and  bade  them  be  sure,  if  a  storm  arose  and  blew 
down  their  barns,  it  was  the  work  of  the  witch ; 
or  if  their  cattle  died  of  a  murrain,  or  disease  fast- 
ened on  their  limbs,  or  death  snatched  a  bebved 
face  from  their  hearths,  be  sure  it  was  the  work  of 
some  neighboring  hag,  who  had  sold  herself  body 
and  soul,  to  the  Arch-fiend. 

Then  the  anger  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds ; 
*  Swedbh  commission  to  Mohra. 
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and  they  rose  up,  as  one  man,  to  wreak  their  fnry 
on  the  witless  things  that,  in  the  madness  of  the 
time,  had  confessed  themselves  the  confederates  of 
demons. 

But  Huan,  unable  to  hold  his  peace  any  longer, 
rushed,  in  the  confnsicm,  to  the  deserted  altar,  and 
cried,  in  a  loud  Toioe,  so  that  all  turned  round  to 
listen  to  him,  "  Madmen !  what  would  ye  do  1 
Have  ye  not  had  blood  enough  yet  ?     Our  dun- 
geons are  gorged  with  such  as  these  poor  creatures. 
There  axe  not  judges  enough  to  try  them.    No  day 
passes  but  we  render  our  tribunals  bloody  by  the 
dooms  that  we  pronounce.     No  day  passes  but  we 
return  to  our  homes  discountenanced  and  terrified 
by  the  horrible  confessions  we  have  heard.*'    Ye 
say  that  the  Demon  the  witches  serve  is  so  good  a 
master,  that  for  each  one  of  his  slaves  ye  commit 
to  the  flames  an  hundred  rise  up  from  the  ashes ; 
but  have  ye  never  thought  that  if,  indeed,  it  be  a 
demon  who  raises  up  so  many  new  witches  to  fill 
the  place  of  those  ye  consume,  it  is  none  other  than 
one  in  your  own  bosoms — ^the  Demon  of  PersecW' 
tion  ?     But  so  it  ib !     The  more  ye  bum  the  more 
ye  find  to  bum,  until  it  has  become  a  common 
prayer  with  women,  that  they  may  never  live  to 
grow  old — since  to  be  aged,  poor,  or  ill-favored,  is, 
with  you,  sufficient  to  insure  death  at  the  stake. 
Look  at  the  poor  witless  things  ye  would  destroy ! 
*  Florimond. 
7 
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Verily,  they  should  he  led  to  the  hospital  and  not 
to  the  scafibld,  fi>r  they  stand  more  in  need  of 
medicine  than  punishment.'' 

Then,  turning  to  the  Dervishes,  he  said,  ''  Ye 
teach  the  people  to  thank  God  night  and  moming 
for  his  loving-kindness,  and  praise  Him  for  the  hlesa- 
ings  of  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest,  and  yet  ye 
teach  them  ako,  that  Satan  is  at  every  man's  beck 
and  call,  to  subvert  God's  lavra,  and  thwart  his 
mermful  intentions,  by  raising  the  whirlwind,  in 
despite  of  Him,  or  blighting  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
or  paralyzing  the  limbs  of  Man  !" 

Now,  when  the  people  heard  Huan  say  these 
things,  they  cried  with  one  voice,  "  Seize  him !  seize 
him  I"  And  the  Chief  Dervish,  rising  up,  said, 
"  He  doth  deny  there  can  be  such  thing  as  witch- 
craft, and  so  maintaineth  the  old  error  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  in  the  gainsaying  of  spirits  ;"*  while  the 
Vizier,  jealous  of  the  rising  favorite,  and  anxious 
to  implicate  Huan  in  the  vidtchcrafl  that  his 
sister  Anthy  had  been  chaiged  with,  bade  the 
guards  seize  the  Dwarf,  saying,  "  He  would  pro- 
cure impunity  for  Satan's  crafts'-folk,  whereby  he 
plainly  betrayeth  himself  to  be  one  of  that  pro- 
fession."t 

Huan  in  vain  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
King,  for  the  Vizier  motioned  the  guards  to  be 
gone;  and  immediately  the  dwarf,  surrounded  by 
*  James  VI.         -  f  Ibid. 
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hifi  crazy  and  life-eick  companions,  was  led  through 
the  streets  to  prison — ^the  frantic  crowd  hooting 
and  yelling  after  them,  as  they  went. 


€i)apter  lift   Si}irt^enti). 


T  day-break,  on  the  morrow,  the 
whole  city  was  abroad  and  hurry- 
ing to  the  council-chamber  to 
hear  the  trial  of  the  mistress  of 
the  Prince,  and  the  Dwarf,  her 
brother. 

And,  as  the  citizens  met  one  another  in  the  mar- 
ket-streets, they  would  say  it  was  clear  as  the  noon- 
day sun,  that  the  girl  by  witchcraft  had  invoked 
the  Pestilence  upon  the  town,  and  that  the  Imp 
Huan,  whom  men  called  the  Worker  of  Good,  had 
expelled  it  by  witchcraft  too ;  while,  to  those  who 
doubte<}  and  still  thought  well  of  the  Dwarf,  they 
would  cite  strange  cases  of  sorcerers  who  had  con- 
fessed that  they  had  only  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Evil  One  for  the  purpose  of  curing  diseases  and  un- 
bewitching  the  afflicted.* 

*  Sieur  de  Beaumont. 
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When  the  King  and  his  Court  were  seated,  the 
Chief  of  the  Council  rose  up,  and,  turning  to  Ul- 
philas,  spake  as  follows : — 

"  Thou  knowest  well,  O  King  !  that  there  is  no 
Clime  so  opposed  to  the  commands  of  God  as  witch- 
craft. And  your  mighty  Father,  O  King !  whose 
memory  he  ever  hlessed,  passed  that  *  beautiful  and 
severe  ordinance'*  by  which  the  punishment  of 
death  was  decreed  against  those  who  in  any  way 
evoked  the  Evil  One— compounded  love  filters — 
a£Elicted  man,  woman,  or  child  with  palsy — ^trou- 
bled the  atmosphere— excited  tempests— destroyed 
the  firuits  of  the  Earth — dried  up  the  milk  of  cows, 
or  tormented  theu^  fellow-creatures  with  sores  and 
diseases.  All  persons  found  guilty  of  exercising 
these  execrable  arts  were,  by  this  blessed  and  me- 
morable edict,t  to  be  executed  immediately  upon 
conviction,  so  that  the  earth  might  be  rid  of  the 
burthen  and  curse  of  their  presence.  And,  though 
thousands  have  been  condemned  and  burnt  under 
this  ordinance,  still  the  slaves  of  the  Arch-fiend  do 
so  enormously  increase  that,  despite  all  our  holy 
exertions  and  the  unparalleled  severity  of  our  ordi- 
nances, the  Judges  now  complain  that  for  two 
witches  they  bum  one  day,  there  are  t^i  to  bum 
the  next." 

*  Remonstrance  of  the  Paiiiament  of  Rouen  to  King 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1670. 
t  Capitulaire  de  Balnse. 
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After  thiS)  the  Chief  of  the  Council  roftd  the 
letter  which  the  King  himaelf  had  written  to  his 
people,*  not,  as  the  Monarch  said,  "  as  a  show  of 
his  own  learning,  hut  only  from  heing  moved  of 
conscience  against  the  accursed  ojmiions  of  the  dis- 
helievers  of  witchcraft."  In  this  letter,  the  King 
had  told  his  people  that  witches  ought  to  he  put  to 
death  according  to  the  law  of  God,  the  civil  and 
imperial  law,  and  the  municipal  law  of  all  pious 
and  holy  nations.  Yea,  the  King  had  said,  "to 
spare  the  life  and  not  strike  whom  God  hids  us 
strike,  is  not  only  unlawful,  hut,  douhtless,  as  great 
a  sin  as  was  SauFs  sparing  Agagi^' 

And  then  the  Chief  of  the  Council  bade  the 
Judges  and  the  Court  remember  that  the  King 
himself  had  told  them,  in  that  most  wise  and  pioua 
letter,  that  the  crime  of  witchcraft  was  so  abomi- 
nable that  it  might  be  proved  by  evidence  that 
would  not  be  received  against  any  other  ofienders ; 
for  that  young  children,  who  knew  not  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  and  persons  of  an  infamous  character, 
who  would  not  be  believed  upon  their  oaths  on 
any  other  matter,  were  sufficient  witnesses  against 
those  accused  of  sorcery. 

The  people  murmured  with  delight  to  hear  this, 

f^Af  when  silence  was  restored,  those  who,  of  their 

own  free  will,  had  come  forward  to  bear  witness 

against  Anthy  wei^  summoned  before  the'  councU. 

*  Sang  James  I. 
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First  came  one  poor,  mad  thing,  known  as  "  the 
Wise  Woman  of  Asulon/'  who— thongh  she  sealed 
her  own  doom  by  what  she  said — still  had  volun- 
teered to  "speak  the  truth" — for  such  the  wretch- 
ed maniac  fancied  her  dreams  to  be. 

Immediately  she  saw  the  King,  she  fell  upon 
her  knees,  and,  holding  up  her  skinny  hands,  cried, 
"  Good  Master,  forgive  me !"  So  Ulphilas,  observ- 
ing her  supplicating  him,  said,  "What  is  the 
matter  with  thee,  woman?" — "O,  master,"  she 
replied,  "  I  have  been  the  oause  of  all  this  trouble 
to  your  people."-— *-*^ Have  you?"  exclaimed  the 
ELing ;  "  what  cause  did  I  ever  give  you  to  use  me 
and  my  people  thus  ?"—»*"  Master,"  she  whispered, 
"  I  have  forsaken  my  JVIaker,  and  given  my  soul  to 
the  Devil."*  ^ 

Then  the  council  shuddered,  as  they  heard  her 
tell  how  she  and  others — ^to  the  number  of  upward 
of  two  himdred,  including  Anthy  and  her  brother 
the  Dwarf — ^had,  last  Friday,  at  midnight,  each 
embarked  in  a  riddle  or  sieve,  and  sailed  over  the 
sek  very  substantially  on  their  way  to  the  great 
Sabbath  of  Fiends. 

"  After  cruising  about  for  some  time,"  she  said, 
"they  met  with  a  Fiend,  by  name  Ilemazar," 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  sad  green,  and  bearing  in  his 
claws  a  cat  that  had  been  drawn  nine  times  through 
the  fire,  and  had  four  joints  of  men  tied  to  its  feet. 
*  Examination  of  Alice  Samuel. 
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This  the  Fiend  deliyered  to  Anthy,  bidding  her 
cast  it  into  the  sea  and  cry  '  Hola !' — ^which  being 
done,  immediately  the  ocean  became  convulsed,  the 
waters  hissed  loudly,  and  the  waves  rose  mountains 
high. 

"  They  all  sailed  gallantly  through  the  tempest," 
the  poor  mad  thing  went  on,  **  and,  landing  on  the 
coast,  took  their  sieves  in  their  hands,  and  marched 
in  procession  to  a  gravel-pit,  that  lay  hard  by  the 
cross-way  There  Huan  the  Dwarf  called  three 
times  upon  the  Antecessor,  bidding  him  come  and 
carry  them  to  his  Domdaniel !  And  immediately 
the  Arch-fiend  appeared  to  them  as  a  shapeless 
mass,  resembling  the  trunk  of  a  blasted  tree,  seen 
indistinctly  amid  the  darkness. 

"  He  told  them  to  make  ready  for  their  journey ; 
but  first  bade  them  go  and  procure  some  scrapings 
of  altars  and  filings  of  church-clocks.  This  done, 
he  changed  himself  into  a  huge  black  he-goat ;  and 
they  all  seated  themselves  on  his  back,  which 
lengthened  or  shortened,  according  to  the  number 
he  had  to  carry.  Then  away  they  went,  taking 
with  them  as  many  children  as  they. could;  for 
the  Antecessor,"  she  said,  "did  plague  and  flog 
them  with  a  whip  df  scorpions,  if  they  did  not  pro- 
cure him  children.*'* 

Here  many  a  mother  in  the  crowd  clutched  their 
little  ones  fast  to  them,. saying,  "Allah  !  preserve 
*  Confessions  of  witches  at  Mohra, 
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hb  I"  And  one  stood  up  to  tell  how  her  child  had 
been  carried  away  in  the  night,  and  how  the  £ends 
had  beaten  it  black-and*blue,  so  that  she  and 
others  had  plainly  seen  the  marks  in  the  moming. 

Then,  as  the  first  witness  was  led  out,  and  the 
mob  shrank  back,  for  fear  lest  she  should  touch 
and  wither  them  as  shegpassed,  another,  still  more 
crazy  than  she,  was  brought  forward  to  tell  her 
grim  tale  too,  and  have  her  ravings  taken  down  as 
truth. 

She  also  had  been  summoned  to  the  Domdaniel, 
or  Demon-sabbath.  "  And  Anthy  and  her  brother 
had  gone  with  them,"  she  s£dd,  **  to  the  haunted 
Mosque,  and  paced  around  it  withershins — ^that  is 
to  say,  in  the  reverse  way  of  the  sun.  Anthy,"  she 
swore,  "had  blown  into  the  keyhole  of  the  door, 
which  opened  immediately,  and  all  the  witches 
entered.  Whereupon^Huan  the  Dwarf  blew  with 
his  mouth  upon  the  candles,  which  instantly  lighted ; 
and  then  the  Antecessor  was  seen  seated  upon  a 
laige  gilded  throne,  and  dressed  in  a  black  gown 
and  hat,  with  boots,  sword,  and  spurs. 

'*  Afler  they  had  all  bound  themselves  body  and 
soul  to  the  service  of  Satan,  they  sfit  down  to  a 
feast,  composed  of  broth  made  of  coleworts  and 
bacon,  and  oatmeal,  milk  and  cheese,  and  the  flesh 
of  unbaptized  babes.*  And  the  Evil  One  placed 
Anthy  on  his  right  hand  and  Huan  on  his  left,  and 
played  to  them  oh  a  lute  while  they  were  eating. 
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After  the  feast,  they  were  amused  by  a  dance  of 
toads.  Thousands  sprang  out  of  the  Earth,  and 
standing  on  their  hind-legs,  danced,  while  Satan 
played  the  bag-pipes.  Then  they  all  danced  with 
the  fiends  in  a  ring,  cursing  and  swearing  the  while 
— ^the  Evil  One  himself  leading  off  the  dance  with 
Anthy.  And  thus  they  kept  up  the  sport  till  the 
cock  crew."* 

The  next  that  bare  witness  against  poor  Anthy 
was  a  woodman  that  had  lived  near  her  father's 
cottage  ;  and  he,  as  superstitious  as, those  that  lis- 
tened to  him,  said,  that  "  the  axle-tree  of  his  wagon 
chanced  to  break  one  day,  as  it  passed  Ergastor's 
house  when  Anthy  came  out,  and,  frowning  at  him 
put  the  Evil  Eye  upon  .him  i  and,  when  he  had 
mended  his  wagon  again,  and  was  bringing  it  home 
into  his  field,  it  stuck  so  fast  in  the  gate's  head, 
that  neither  he-  nor  his  neighbors  could  possibly  get 
it  through,  but  were  forced  to  cut  down  the  posts 
of  the  gate  to  make  it  pass — ^though  they  could  not 
perceive  the  wagon  touched  the  gate-posts  on 
either  side.  And,  while  they  were  trying  to  cut 
the  posts  down,  the  noses  of  those  that  came  to  as- 
sist him  burst  out  a-bleeding,  so  that  he. and  the 
neighbors  were  forced  to  wait  till  the  next  morning, 
to  complete  their  work.     Within  a  short  time  after 

*  Confession  of  Gillie  Duncan,  who  .was  summoned  before 
King  James,  on  the  night  before  her  execution,  to  play  on 
the  Jews' -harp  the  reel  that  she  played  to  the  Devil  and  his 
imps  and  witches,  when  proceeding  to  the  Demon-sabbath. 
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this,  all  his  four  muks  bad  died,  and  he  bqs- 
tained  several  other  losses  by  a  nmrrain  among  his 
cattle."!^  Further,  on  several  occasionB  he  had 
dreamed  of  Anthy  and  a  black  cat ;  and  moreover 
exactly  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  she  had  put  the 
Evil  Eye  upon  him,  the  pestilence  had  broken  ont, 
and  all  his  children  been  carried  off  by  it." 

Then  there  came  one  who  was  a  maker  of  palm- 
baskets,  and  who  said  that  "  he  had  long  been 
sorely  pestered  with  cats,  so  that  he  could  not  rest 
at  night.  At  last  he  had  sought  a  cunning  man, 
to  know  the  reason  why  his  slumbers  were  thus 
disturbed ;  and  the  cunning  man  told  him  that  his 
tonnentors  were  no  oats  but  witches.  Whereupon 
his  wiie  had  remembered  she  had  often  heard  the 
cats  talking  together  in  human  voices.  One  night, 
bearing  the  creatures  cr3ring  and  screaming  about 
his  house  most  nnmercifully,  he  went  out  and 
frightened  them  away»  and  they  all  ran  off  toward 
the  palace  of  Prince  Aleph.  One  of  these  cats  had 
the  face  of  Anthy — ^indeed  he  had  often  seen  a  cat 
with  the  face  of  the  Prince's  favorite.  On  another 
night,  being  sorely  disturbed  in  his  rest,  he  dis- 
charged two  arrows  at  the  eats,  and  with  them 
put  out  both  the  eyes  of  the  one  that  had  Anthy's 
&ce.  A  little  while  after  this  the  pestUence  broke 
out;  and,  when  next  he  saw  the  young  Witch 

*  Evidence  of  John  Soam  and  Robert  Shermingham 
on  the  trial  of  Amy  Dany  and  Rose  Cullender. 
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Antfay,  she  had  lost  both  her  eyes.  And  he  venly 
believed  that  it  was  she  that  he  had  shot  nnder  the 
likeness  of  a  cat/'* 

On  this,  the  Judges  desired  tbat  the  accnsed 
Anthy  might  be  bronght  into  their  presence,  so  that 
they  might  condenm  her  £>rthwith ;  but  Ulphilas 
restrained  them,  asking  whether  the  tests  had  been 
tried  upon  her,  and  saying,  "  he  feared  some  of  the 
witches  were,  like  their  master,  extreme  liars."  So 
the  Chief  of  the  Council  bade  the  guard  go  and 
summon  before  them  the  Witch-Finder-Greneral. 

Now  this  man  was  one  of  great  consideration ; 
and  he  entered,  attended  by  his  two  assistants. 
The  crowd  made  way  for  him  as  he  came  in,  out 
of  respect  to  the  wealth  that  he  had  amassed  in 
his  calling ;  for  to  each  town  he  Visited  he  charged 
a  piece  of  gold,  together  with  the  cost  of  his  enter- 
tainment and  carriage  there  and  back.  This  he 
was  paid  whether  he  found  witches  or  not,  and  if 
he  did  find  any,  he  received  a  piece  of  gold  in  ad- 
dition for  each  one  he  brought  to  execution. 

Even  the  King  paid  the  man  great  deference  for 
the  number  of  witches  he  had  burnt ;  and  Ulphilas 
himself  asked  him  whether  he  had  tried  the  tests 
on  the  young  Witch  Anthy. 

The  Witch-Finder-Greneral  answered  that  he 
had.     He  had  weighed  her  against  the  Koran,  and 

♦  Evidence  of  William  Montgomery  against  Nannie  Gil- 
bert, and  Thomas  Ireland  against  the  Witch  of  Walkeme. 
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had  bade  her  repeat  her  prayers  without  a  mistake ; 
and  ill  both  of  these  unerring  tokens  she  had  failed. 
Moreover,  in  order  that  his  own  conscience  and 
that  of  otheiB  might  be  satisfied,  he  had  tried  upon 
her  the  test  of  swimtning,  so  highly  recommended 
by  the  King  himself.*  He  had  tied  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  to  the  toe  of  the  left  foot,  and  that 
of  the  left  hand  to  the  right  foot,  and  wrapping  her 
in  a  blanket,  had  laid  her  on  her  back  in  the  river ; 
but  she  had  not  sunk  immediately,  as  the  learned 
Monarch  well  knew  she  would  have  done,  had  she 
not  parted  with  her  soul  to  Satan.  Moreover,  so 
that  even  the  most  skeptical  might  have  no  doubt 
of  her  guilt,  he  had  placed  the  girl  in  the  middle  of  a 
room,  cross-lagged  on  a  stool,  and  set  men  to  watch 
her  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  during  which  time 
she  had  been  kept  without  meat  or  drink.  And 
there  had  come  to  her  four  flies,  which  neither  of  the 
watchers  could  kill^and  so  proved  them  to  be  some 
of  her  imps,  that  had  come  to  suck  her  blood.f 

On  this  the  council  turned  to  Ulphilas,  as  if  to 
say,  "  Art  thou  convinced  now,  O  King/' 

But  the  Monarch  asked  the  man  whether  he  had 
£)und  on  the  body  of  the  young  Witch  the  demon's 
mark,  and  had  tried  the  insensibleness  thereof 
The  Witch-Finder  answered,. that  he  had;  and 
that  wben  he  had  thrust  long  pins  into  her  flesh, 

*  James  I. 

t  Gaul's  pamphlet  against  Matthew  Hopkins. 
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she  had  only  wept  three  team  of  the  left  eye.  In- 
deed all  things  had  gone  to  prove  her  an  abomina- 
ble witch  who  was  a  curse  and  burthen  to  the 
land. 

Now,  when  Ulphilas  heard  this,  and  was  told 
that,  notwithstanding  all  these  clear  evidences  of  hex 
guilt,  the  young  Witch  not  only  stubbornly  refused 
to  confess,  but,  prompted  by  the  Father  of  lies,  still 
protested  her  innocence,  the  Monarch  ordered  Anthy 
to  be  brought  before  him,  that  she^might  be  exam- 
ined by  his  council. 

When  the  Blind  Girl  was  led  in,  she  felt  that 
every  eye  was  turned  with  horror  toward  her;  and 
trembling  with  fear,  she  murmured  a  prayer  to  her- 
self, while  those  that  were  near  and  heard  her, 
cried  out,  "  O  King,  she  is  conjuring  of  her  evil 
spirits  now." 

Then  the  Chief  of  the  Council  rose  and  asked  her 
whether  she  would  deny  that^  she  could  excite 
whirlwinds  and  tempests  and  call  down  the  light- 
ning ;  and  he  demanded  likewise  to  know  whether 
she  had  ever  hurt  any  ships  or  boats."*^ 

Anthy's  pale  face  grew  red  with  indignation,  as 
she  answered  quickly,  "  No  I" 

Then  he  who  was  the  head  of  the  Dervishes, 

and  accounted  the  most  learned  and  pious  of  them 

all,  demanded  of  her  whether  she  would  swear 

Satan  had  never  sucked  at  her  chin  or  under  her 

#  Examination  of  Texnperaaoe  Lloyd. 
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ears,  in  the  shape  of  a  dun  chicken,  an  owl,  or  a 
white  rat.* 

But  Anthy,  gaining  courage,  drew  herself  np, 
and  said,  as  she  raised  her  hand  to  Heaven,  she 
toaidd  swear  it. 

And,  when  the  holy  man  heard  this,  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  in  horror  at  the  girl's  stubbornness,  and  sat 
himself  down. 

Next  stood  up  the  wisest  of  the  Elders,  and  the 
people  all  turned  with  ejqpectation  toward  him. 
Then  he  asked  Anthy  solemnly  whether  she  had 
ever  passed  through  a  key-hole,  or  had  ridden  across 
an  arm.  of  the  sea  on  a  cow.t 

But  still  the  only  answer  they  could  get  was 
"No!" 

The  Elder  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  her,  as 
if  wonder-stricken  at  the  wicked  hardihood  of  the 
girl;  and  then,  as  he  tossed  his  head,  asked  her 
one  other  question,  saying,  ''Wilt  thou,  on  thine 
oath,  deny  that  the  Arch-£end  h^th  ever  come  to 
thee  as  a  magpie,  and  that,  having  blown  into  thy 
mouth,  an  imp  hath  forthwith  jumped  out  of  it  ?"| 

Anthy  again  appealed  to  Heaven  to  witness  she 
was  innocent. 

And  then  the  wisest  of  the  Elders,  turning  to 

*  Alice  Samuel  and  others, 
t  Examination  of  Temperance  Lloyd. 
t  Information  of  Anne  Wakley  and  Examination  of  Joan 
Willimot. 
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Ulpbilas,  said,  the  Father  of  Hes  hath  still  power 
over  her,  O  King !  The  torture  alone  can  force  the 
truth  from  the  hag." 

And  the  council  one  and  all  cried,  "  Ay !  to  the 
rack  with  the  young  Witch!  to  the  rack  with 
her!" 

Already  the  guards  had  seized  upon  the  trembling 
Anthy,  when  Ulphilas  bade  them  hold,  saying,  '*  To 
condemn  the  innocent  was  as  great  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord  as  to  let  the  guilty  go  free."  Then, 
turning  to  him  who  was  held  the  chief  Philosopher 
of  the  kingdom,  he  desired  him  to  give  his  judg- 
ment of  the  girl. 

So  the  Philosopher  said  that,  "after  all  he  had 
heard  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  the  girl  Anthy  had 
bewitched  the  people.  There  had  lately  been,"  he 
added,  "  a  discovery  of  witches  in  the  city  of  El- 
Basrah,  where  the  slaves  of  the  Arch-fiend  had  tor^ 
mented  persons  by  conveying  crooked  pins,  needles 
and  nails  into  their  bodies."  And  he  said  that  he 
thought  "  the  Evil  One  acted,  in  such  cases,  upon 
human  bodies  by  natural  means ;  namely,  by  ex* 
citing  and  stirring  up  the  superabundant  humors ; 
and,  if  the  affliction  of  the  late  pestilence  was  a 
natural  one,  it  had  certainly  been  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  subtlety  of  Satan  co-operating  with 
the  malice  of  the  witches."* 

*  Evidence  of 'Sir  Thomas  Brown  on  the  trial  of  Amy 
Dany  and  Rose  Cullender. 
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After  this  the  girl  was  again  asked  if  she  wovld 

Again  she  protested  her  innooenoe;  and  tha 
Judges  and  the  council  consulted  among  themaelTes. 
Suddenly  a  voice  &am  the  crowd  cried  out, "  She 
hath  bewitched  her  own  father !"  Wheieupon  Ul- 
philas  turned  to  Anthy,  and  bade  her  say  if  that 
charge  were  true. 

Then  the  girl»C(Hiscience-8tEieken,  lost  all  courage, 
as  she  thought  of  the  affliction  she  had  brought 
upon  her  parent;  .and,  burying  her  fiice  in  her 
hands,  remained  dumb  with  shame  and  remorae. 

So  the  King  commanded  Eigastor  should  be  sent 
ioi,  that  they  mi^t  hear  what  the  old  man  had  to 
say  against  his  daughters- 
Then  the  madman  was  brought  from  his-  cell,  to 
bear  witness  against  his  child.  At  the  first  men- 
tion of  his  daughter's  name,  his  ravings  returned, 
and  he  railed  at  Anthy  and  the  Prince  so  wildly, 
and  cursed  them  so  awfully,  that  the  poor  girl,  im- 
able  to  listen  to  his  fury  any  longer,  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  cried,  *'  O  take  him  from  me  !  in  mercy 
take  him  &om  me !  I  do  confess  it  was  the  Arch- 
fiend that  prompted  me  to  xob  him  of  his  reason. 
Yes ;  I  confess  it  all— every  thing — any  thing — if 
you  will  but  take  him  fi:pm  me." 

Then  the  Chief  Judge,  who  was  accounted  a  man 
of  great  knowledge  and  discernment,  having  ordered 
the  madman  to  be  removed,  rose  up,  and  said, 
8 
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"  The  case  was  apparent,  and  their  conscieneea 
were  well  satisfied.  For  himself  he  did  not  in  the 
least  doubt  there  were  such  creatures  as  witches ; 
first,  because  the  Koran  affirmed  it ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  wisdom  of  all  nations,  particularly 
their  own,  had  provided  laws  against  witchcraft, 
which  implied  their  belief  in  it."* 

And  then,  as  a  deathlike  silence  reigned  in  the 
hall,  he  pronounced  sentence  upon  the  girl,  say- 
ing— 

"  Seeing  that  the  blind  girl  Anthy  hath,  by  the 
testimony  of  credible  witnesses  and  by  her  own 
spontaneous  confession,  been  proved  guilty  of  the 
abominable  crime  of  witchcraft  and  conjuration  of 
evil  spirits,  this  council  condemneith  her  to  be  tied 
to  a  stake  on  the  morrow  and  burned  alive  and 
quick,  and  her  ashes  then  scattered  to  the  winds  ;t 
and  Allah  have  mercy  on  her  soul !" 

Anthy  heard  her  doom  unmoved ;  and  only  said 
"  Amen"  to  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  it ;  while  the 
people  murmured  their  delight  at  the  judgmient. 

As  the  girl  was  removed  by  one  door,  Huan  was 
brought  in  at  another. 

While  he  stood  l)ie£3Te  the  council,  awaiting  the 
questionings  of  the  Judge  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the 
King;  and,  though  Huan  said  not  a  word  in  re- 
monstrance, still  Ulphilas  read  in  l^s  glance  so  bit- 

*  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

t  Usual  form  of  condemnatioa. 
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ter  a  rebuke  that  he  almost  quailed  beneath  it,  and 
turned  his  head  aside,  to  avoid  the  mute  reproof. 

Then  the  Vizier  stood  up,  and  told  the  Dwarf 
that  he  was  charged  with  haying  attended  the 
Domdaniel,  or  Sabbath  of  Fiends ;  and  with  having 
used,  practiced  and  exercised  conjuration  of  wicked 
and  evil  spirits,  so  that  by  their  aid  and  assistance 
he  had  stayed  the  pestilence  that  had  fallen  on  the 
city.  And  the  Vizier  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
say  in  answer  to  the  accusation. 

Huan  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  say — ^to 
those  who  coidd  listen  to  such  a  charge. 

The  Viaer  warned  him  that  uidess  he  disproved 
the  charges  his  life  would  be  fcrfeited.  Whereupon 
Huan  inquired  of  them  how  many  such  forfeits  had 
been  paid  already. 

But  the  Vizier,  angry  at  the  question,  remained 
silent,  until  Ulphilas,  who  still  looked  with  favor 
on  the  Dwarf,  bade  the  minister  say  how  many 
hundreds  had  su^red. 

The  Vizier  answered,  "We  count  those  that 
sufier  how  by  thousands  instead  of  hundreds,  O 
Kmg." 

"  And  yet,"  sorrowfully  exclaimed  the  Dwarf, 
"though  the  Heavens  are  red  as  blood  with  the 
flames  of  the  fires  ye  have  lighted,  still  ye  can  not 
see  that  you  3rour8elves  breed  the  very  crime  that 
ye  would  exterminate.** 

The  Judges  looked  at  one  another  with  amaze- 
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ment  while  the  people  wondered  at  the  boldness  of 
the  man.  But  Ulphilas  asked  the  meaning  of  his 
words. 

And  Huan  answered  the  King  by  a  Parable. 

'*  While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  darkness,  Igno- 
rance, to  stop  the  qaarrelings  of  her  children,  be- 
thought her  of  a  teacher  to  read  the  Book  of  Life 
to  them,  so  that  they  might  learn  to  love  their 
brethren  as  themselyes.  Apd,  hearing  that  ncme 
preached  such  virtue  as  the  Headsman,  she  sent 
her  sons  to  learn  of  him. 

"  Then,  as  the  simple  dame  heard  the  dark 
teacher  thunder  from  his  crimson  pulpit,  'Thou 
shalt  not  kill,'  her  h^art  swelled  with  admiration 
at  the  tutor  she  had  chosen  ;  and  she  cried,  '  With 
such  a  master,  surely  Man  will  liva  in  peace  with 
Man.' 

*'  But  the  children,  quicker  than  their  mother, 
saw  that,  as  the  stem  tutor  held  the  Holy  Book 
and  read  from  out  it,  'Thou  fihidt  not  take  thy 
brother's  life,'  his  hands  were  reddened  with  his 
brothers'  blood. 

"  And  they  grew  sick  at  the  sight  of  it ;  while 
they  whispered  among  themselves,  saying,  '  If,  as 
he  telleth  us,  it  be  written,  *  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  taketh  away,'  and  therefore  it  be  wrong 
to  kill,  why  doth  he  ?'  So  they  gave  little  heed  to 
what  they  heard,  and  thought  only  of  what  they 
saw. 
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"  Then,  as  fiom  day  to  dmy  the  same  ston  tntor 
tanght  the  same  bloodless  precepts  ^th  the  same 
bloody  baiids,  the  ebildieii  grew  calloas  alike  to 
both,  and  in  time  got  to  laugh  at  die  Headaooan's 
lessons — and  imitate  his  acts.  So  that  foft  erery 
life  the  stem  teacher  took,  his  thoosand  pnpib  took 
their  thoosand  after  him. 

"  At  length  men  thooght  so  little  of  their  broth- 
ers' lives,  that  Ignotance,  made  iriser  by  her  fears, 
sought  out  the  tutor  and  reboked  him,  saying, 
'Thoa  didst  promise  that  the  qnairdings  and 
battlings  of  my  children  shodld  cease — and  yet, 
mider  thy  goidance,  they  qoanel  and  battle  the 
more  !  Thou  didst  promise  to  teach  them  loving- 
kindness  to  one  another,  and  neither  by  word  nor 
deed  to  hurt  any  living  thing — and  yet  thou  thyself 
wert  the  first  to  torture  others  m  their  sight. 
Thou  didst  promise,  too,  to  teach  them  above  all 
things  to  keep  their  hands  firom  shedding  their 
brothers'  blood — and  yet  thou  thyself  wert  again 
the  first  to  use  them  to  the  shedding  of  it.' 

"And  the  dark  teacher  answered,  *Nay,  they 
should  have  done  as  I  said,  and  not  as  I  did.' 

"But  the  mother,  in  her  new  wisdom,  would 
not  listen  to  him,  and  cast  him  forth,  saying, 
'  Hypocrite !  first  learn  to  practice  what  thou 
preachest;  for,  since  example  hath  more  power 
among  men  than  precept,  know  that,  if  thou 
wouldst  have  others  think  it  criminal  to  kill  or 
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torture,  thou  thyself  Bhouldst  be  the  first  to  desist 
from  torturing  and  killing.*  " 

Now,  when  Ulphilas  heard  this,  and  remembered 
the  Dwarf  had  worked  good  rather  than  evil,  and 
that  he  himself  perhaps  owed  his  life  to  him,  he 
felt  moved  toward  Huan.  So  he  said  to  the  coun- 
cil, *'  This  man  hath  done  no  wrong,  let  him  go 
firee.  He  hath  saved  so  many  lives,  that  surely 
his  own  should  be  spared  to  him." 

The  Judges,  angry  at  the  mercy  of  the  Monarch 
communed  among  themselves  for  a  time,  and  then 
the  Vizier  rose,  and,  turning  to  Ulphilas,  remon- 
strated with  him,  saying,  *'  We  humbly  supplicate 
thee,  O  King  !  that  before  thou  dost  set  fineeone  ac- 
cused of  witchcraft,  thou  wilt  reflect  once  more 
upon  the  terrible  results  which  proceed  from  the 
malevolence  of  witches — on  the  deaths  from  un- 
known disease  which  oflen  follow  their  menaces— 
on  the  loss  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  thy  subjects 
—on  the  sudden  transportation  of  bodies  firom  one 
place  to  another — ^and  other  facts,  verified  by  eye- 
witnesses, and,  moreover,  confessed  to  by  the  accus- 
ed parties  themselves.  These,  O  King !  are  truths 
so  closely  bound  up  with  the  principles  of  our  relig- 
ion, that,  extraordinary  thoi^h  they  be,  no  person 
hath  up  to  this  day  been  able  to  call  them  in  ques- 
tion. We,  therefore,  supplicate  thee,  Great  Ulphi- 
las !  that  thou  wilt  not,  by  extending  thy  mercy  to 
this  man,  sufler  to  be  introduced  during  thy  reign 
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an  opinion  contrary  to  that  glorious  religion  for 
-which  thou  hast  always  employed  both  thy  cares 
and  thine  arms."*' 

But  the  Monarch  gave  no  ear  to  the  appeal,  and 
bade  the  guards  set  Huan  at  liberty. 

Then  the  people  murmured  among  themselves, 
and  the  Judges,  indignant  at  the  pardon,  rose  up 
and  left  the  council. 

*  Remonstrance  of  the  Parliament  of  Roaen  to  King 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1670. 


^ifaptev  tlje  lonttttntli. 


=^=*^*^^  ROM  the  council-chamber,  Haan 
[hurried  to  the  Palace,  bo  that,  on 
rthe  return  of  the  King,  he  might 
supplicate  him  to  extend  the  same 
mercy  to  Anthy  as  he  had  shown 
to  him ;  for  he  knew  that  the  Monarch  looked 
with  favor  on  him,  and  felt  assured  that  Ulphilas — 
if  none  were  near  to  hinder  him — would  not  let 
him  plead  in  vain  for  his  sister's  life. 

But,  as  Huan  stood  waiting  at  the  gates,  the 
Vizier  entered,  and,  seeing  him,  gave  orders  that 
he  should  on  no  condition  be  allowed  to  speak  with 
the  King. 

Still  Huan  waited  at  the  Palace-gates  in  patience ; 
and  though  he  lagged  of  ecush  one  that  entered  to 
beseech  the  monarch  to  grant  him  an  interview^ 
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yet  none  returned  to  bring  him  the  wiahed-fer 
answer. 

The  minarets  tolled  to  evening-piayer,  and  still 
he  stopped.  He  saw  the  gilt  domes  of  the  neigh- 
boring Mosques  turn  to  silTer  in  the  moonlight, 
and  he  heard  the  low  ehant  of  the  watchmen,  cry- 
ing, as  they  went,  "  Attest  the  unity  of  Grod  !" 
and  still  he  stiired  not. 

At  last  the  many-oolored  lamps  of  the  Palace 
died  out,  and  the  air  grew  blue  and  bleak  with  the 
coming  day  ;  and  then,  weary  and  cold,  Huan  went 
toward  the  lonely  inarket-streets,  to  while  away 
the  time  till  XJlphilas  should  rise. 

As  he  walked  along,  he  saw  advancing  a  band 
of  men  leading  mules  laden  with  reeds  and  &gots 
and  naphtha.  As  they  passed  yawning  by,  an- 
other drowsy  band  approached  with  camels  bearing 
stakes  and  gibbets.  Huan's  heart  sank  within 
him,  and  his  knees  bent  under  him,  in  his  horror ; 
and,  thinking  how  little  time  he  had  to  gain  his  sis- 
ter's pardon,  he  hastened  back  again  to  the  Palace. 

Theia  he  wrote  a  petition  to  the  King,  begging 
XJlphilas  to  take  b^ck  the  pardon  that  he  had 
Touchsafed  to  him,  and  grant  it  to  his  sister  in  his 
stead — ^for  that  her  life  was  more  precious  to  him 
than  his  own. 

And,  as  the  first  gate  of  the  Palace  opened,  he 
gave  the  paper  to  the  guard,  bidding  y^,  for  the 
love  of  Grod,  deliver  it  to  the  King. 
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He  sat  liimself  down  to  wait  in  wretched  anxiety 
for  the  royal  answer. 

As  the  sun  rose,  the  whole  city  came  streaming 
by,  careless^  as  if  it  were  a  holiday ;  and,  as  the 
callous  tide  poured  along,  some  would  ask,  "how 
many  were  to  be  burned,"  and  others,  "  how  long 
it  wanted  to  the  hour  of  burning,**  while  others, 
would  look  at  Huan  and  whisper  to  one  an- 
other, "  it  was  he  whose  sister  was  condenmed  to 
death." 


At  length  the  crowd  had  ceased,  and  the  city 
and  the  Palace  were  still  as  night ;  and  Huan, 
fearing  lest  Ulphilas  should  leave  without  reading 
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his  petition  hastened  to  the  Princess  to  heg  of  her 
to  pray  an  audience  for  him  of  the  King. 

But  Evde,  when  she  heard  his  wish,  told  him, 
"  he  had  come  too  htte,  for  XJlphilas  had  abeady  left 
the  Palace."  Huan  nearly  sank  to  the  groimd  in 
his  agony  of  despair. 

But  it  was  no  time  for  idle  giief,  and,  staggering 
from  the  room,  he  darted  wildly  into  the  street, 
and  then — ^he  almost  shrid[ed,  as  he  saw  the  sky 
grow  red  with  the  distant  flames. 


(trijapter  tije  lifittntli. 


S  soon  as  the  King  and  all  his 
court  had  reached  the  place  of 
execution,  the  muffled  drums  beat 
a  dead  march,  and  the  witches 
I  were  brought  forth,  some  to  be 
pinioned  to  the  stake,  and  others 
to  sufier  at  the  gibbet. 

Then,  as  the  poor  demoniac  things  were  led  past 
the  Eang,  the  crowd  yelled  and  hooted  at  them ; 
and,  though  the  guards  strove  to  keep  the  people 
back,  still  some  of  the  wretched  victims  nearly  lost 
their  lives,  from  the  injuries  they  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  multitude.  For  the  most  superstiti- 
ous of  the  mob — ^no  matter  what  their  rank* — 
would  rush  forth  to  tear  the  gray  hairs  firom  the 
heads  of  the  poor  hags,  believing  that,  if  the  lock 
f  Lady  Cromwell  and  Alice  Samael. 
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"were  bamt  hf  them  at  any  fbtme  tune^  it  vooU 
act  as  a  chaim  against  the  martrinatioM  c£  the 
EirilOne. 

As  the  ivietchedband  maiciied on,  there  came  lidi 
and  poor,  yoqng  and  old,  men  and  woami,  sane 
and  insane ;  some  decrepit  and  idiotie ;  othen»  stal- 
wstrt  and  demoniac — and  all  condemned  to  be  homt 
alive  and  quick,  as  borthens  and  cams  on  the  land. 

Now  there  passed  one  that  was  doomed  to  death 
fi>r  her  ngliness — for  that  alone  was  snffieient  to 
stamp  the  aged  poor  as  the  slaves  of  the  Arch- 
fiend— and  now  another,  who,  hemg  accounted 
the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the  town,*  men,  in  their 
bigotry,  had  judged  to  be  some  demon  that  had 
assumed  a  fi>rm  of  transcendent  lovdiness,  to  de» 
ceive  mankind. 

Next  there  came  a  Dervish  who,  in  his  mad- 
ness, had  confessed  that,  by  the  imps  at  his  com- 
mand, he  had  sunk  a  ship ;  and  though,  when  his 
reason  had  returned,  he  had  denied  all  that  he 
had  spoken  in  bis  ravings,  still  he  was  doomed  to 
death ;  and,  as  he  walked  to  the  stdre,  he  repeated 
aloud  his  own  burial  service.!  Ailer  him,  came 
a  poor  crazy  creature,  who  believing  herself  the 
witch  her  £sinatic  Judges  had  pronounced  her  to 
be,  paced  on,  muttering  the  jargon  charm  which 
was  said  to  have  the  power  to  raise  the  Evil  One. 

Then  came  the  poor,  blind  Anthy,  so  rapt  in 
*  Gobel  Babelin.  f  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis. 
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the  prayer  she  uttered,  tliat  she  heard  not  the  yells 
and  curses  of  the  people  as  she  passed.  Beside  her 
danced  a  wretched,  frantic  woman,  who,  in  the 
wiidnesB  of  her  frenzy,  laughed  and  clapped  her 
hands  at  the  sight  of  "  the  honnie  firs"  that  was  to 
consume  her.*  And,  last  of  all  this  melancholy 
band,  there  came  a  child  so  youthful  that,  though 
he  had  only  known  the  world  five  years,  still 
women,  in  the  madness  of  the  time,  had  sworn 
they  had  often  seen  the  little  one  in  company  with 
the  Arch-fiend — an4  Judges,  barely  wiser  than  those 
whose  oaths  they  listened  to,  had  condemned  the 
babe  to  be  burnt,  and  its  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  t 

And,  even  more  degrading  still,  after  the  human 
train  had  gone,  there  came  a  dog  that,  in  the 
pitchy  darkness  of  the  time,  had  been  tried  by  the 
wise  Judges  of  the  land,  and  found  guilty  of  such 
crimes  against  Grod  and  man,  that  death  alone  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  atone  for  them4 

And,  verily,  the  crimes  firtjghiih  th'^-Dj^pr  things 
were  to  saSeit  showed  that  ^hose  who  judgyt  werfi  "■^ 
as  insane  as  the  crazy  creatures  they  condemned. 
One  had  been  found  guilty,  by  the  testimony  of 
credible  witness,  of  riding  her  lame  daughter  as  a 
pony  to  the  Demon-sabbath,  where — it  was  sworn 
— Satan  had  shod  the  child,  and  so  caused  her 

•  The  Witoh  of  Bomook. 

f  Trials  for  witchcraft  in  New  England. 

t  Trials  for  witchcraft  m  New  England. 
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lameness* — another  of  clambering  over  walls  in 
the  shape  of  a  -pig,  and  milking  cows  dry,  under 
the  form  of  a  haref — and  another  of  destroying 
the  crops  of  an  enemy,  by  yoking  toads  to  his 
plough,  in  ord^r  that  the  Eidl  One  himself  might 
tarn  np  the  land  with  his  team  in  the  night,  and 
so  Uast  it  £>r  the  season. t  Here  was  a  man  who 
was  doomed  to  death  fi)r  having  prowled  about  the 
country  at  night  as  a  wolf,  devouring  little  chil- 
droi  ;§  and  there  a  woman  and  her  little  daughter 
were  to  be  burnt  alive  and  quick,  fi>r  raising  up  a 
storm  by  pulling  off  their  stockings.  II  This  woman 
was  to  be  depriv^  of  hfe,  because  it  had  been  sworn 
she  had  been  seen  cnnichikig  over  her  fire,  mutter- 
ing to  the  Arch-fiend,  until  twelve  black  cats  had 
jumped  out  of  the  floor  and  danced  around  her  for 
half-an-hour  at  least  ;ir  and  that  boy  was  doomed 
to  be  cut  off*  in  his  childhood,  for  having  confessed 
he  would  willingly  have  sold  himself  to  Satan  for 
a  good  dinner  and  cakes  every  day  of  his  life,  and 
a  pony  to  ride  iipon.** 

Here  stood  one  who  cried  aloud  that  her  crimes 
could  never  be  atoned  for,  even  if  she  were  drawn 
asunder  by  wild  hoflses,  for  that,  und^r  the  dis- 
guise of  a  hare,  she  had  been  hunted  by  a  pack  of 

*  Trial  before  the  sherifi^eputy  of  Caithness, 
f  Maria  Sanger.  %  Isabel  Gowdie. 

§  Gilles  Gramier,  at  DoUe.       li  Trial  at  Hantingdon. 
IT  Kornelias  Van  Pannenind. 
•*  Execution,  WuTzborg. 
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hounds.*  There  others  shouted  out  that  they  de- 
served to  be  stretched  upoa  an  iron  rack  for  their 
sins — some  confessing  to  having  charmed  the  feath- 
ers in  pillows  t — others  to  having  killed  children 
by  praising  their  beauty  t — and  others  to  having 
bewitched  bits  of  wood,  hot  cinders  and  knives  into 
the  bodies  of  these  that  had  ofiended  thaoi.  i 

At  length  the  chief  Dervish  rose,  and  the  whole 
mob  became  suddenly  silent,  and,  bowing  their 
heads,  knelt  down  in  prayer.  But  scar^ly  had 
^e  solemn  supplication  ceased,  than  the  crowd, 
growing  greedy  for  the  promised  feast  of  torture, 
jumped  up  and  cried  with  one  voice,  ''Fire  the 
reeds  !  fire  the  reeds !" 

Then,  as  they  bound  the  first  poor  trembling 
thing  to  the  stake,  she  screamed  irom  out  the  fag- 
gots that  were  piled  about  her  to  her  waist,  "Lord 
God,  speed  me  well !  Though  my  sins  be  as  red 
as  scarlet,  thou,  O  Father,  canst  make  them  as 
white  as  snow.  Lord  God,  be  merciful  to  my  poor 
!"||  And  then  the  fiames  choked  the  un- 
finished prayer,  and  the  drums  beat  loud,  to  drown  her 
shrieks,  while  the  mad  mob  yelled  with  grim  delight* 

And  so,  sh&— poor  soul  I — was  burned  aUve  and 
quick,  and  her  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

*  Scottish  trials  for  witchcraft. 

t  The  Witch  of  Walkeme. 

t  Trials  at  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria.  §  Ibid. 

II  Susanna  Edwards,  of  Biddiford. 
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Then  another  gray-haired  creature  was  led  forth, 
and  pinioned  to  the  stake ;  and,  as  the  executioner, 
torch  in  hand,  advanced  to  the  reeds,  she  shrieked, 
"  Hold !"  Then,  lifting  up  her  hody,  she  cried  in  a 
loud  voice,  "Now,  all  you  that  see  me  this  day, 
know  that  I  am  to  die  as  a  witch,  by  my  own  con- 
fession ;  and,  as  I  must  make  answer  to  the  Gtpd 
of  Heaven  presently,  I  declare  I  am  as  free  of 
witchcraft  as  any  child.  Bat  being  accused  by  a 
malicious  woman,  and  put  in  prison  under  the 
name  of  a  witch— disowned  by  my  husband  and 
firiends — and  seeing  no  ground  of  hope  of  ever 
coming  put  again,  I  made  up  that  confession,  to 
destroy  my  own  life,  being  weary  of  it,  and  choosing 
rather  to  die  than  live.  So  the  guilt  of  my  blood 
be  on  my  own  head.* 

But  the  Priests  and  the  multitude  only  answered, 
"  This,  more  than  all,  proves  the  hag  to  be  a  witch. 
Fire  the  reeds !  fire  the  reeds  !" 

And*8o  she,  too,,  poor  soul !  was  burned  alive  and 
quiek,  and  her  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

NexJ  came  two  young  and  beautiful  women, 
who,  on  the  oaths  of  "  credible  witnesses,"  had  been 
found  guilty  of  having  joined  in  the  witches'  dance 
at  midnight  under  a  blasted  oak. 

As  their  wretched  husbands  saw  them  led  to  the 
stake,  they  rushed  forward  to  the  King  and  falling 
on  their  knees,  called  Heaven  to  witness  that,  at 

«  See  "  Satan's  Invisible  World,'*  by  tbe  Rev.  G.  Sinclair 
9 
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the  time  stated,  their  wives  were  fast  asleep  in  their 
arms.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  for  the  Chief  of 
the  Dervishes  told  the  men  they  had  heen  deceived 
(poor  simpletons !)  hy  Satan  and  their  own  senses. 
"They  had/'  said  the  learned  and  holy  Priest, 
"only  the  semlflance  of  their  wives  in  their  beds, 
an^  not  their  wives  themselves ;  for  it  was  a  three- 
legged  stool  that  the  hags  had  witched  to  assume 
their  form  while  they  were  far  away  under  the  oak, 
dancing  with  toads."* 

And  so,  poor  souls  !  they  too  were  burned  alive 
and  quick,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Then  were  dragged  forth,  mother,  father  and 
daughter,!  all  to  be  burned  beside  each  other. 
And,  while  they  lashed  the  old  man  to  the  stake, 
he  turned  to  his  wife  and  railed  at  her,  cursing  her 
for  having,  in  her  maduess,  sworn  away  his  and 
their  daughter's  life.  And,  as  he  gnashed  his  teeth, 
he  cried  aloud,  "  A  plague  of  God  light  upon  thee, 
mother  !  for  thou  art  she  that  ha,th  brouglft  us  all 
to  this,  and  we  may  thank  thee  for  it,  thou  heart- 
less hag  I" 

While  they  bound  the  daughter,  the  Dervish  who 
stood  near — exhorting  her  in  vaii^  to  confess  her 
sins — took  pity  on  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
trembling  girl,  and  urged  her,  as  the  torch  was 
borne  toward  her,  to  plead  pregnancy,  that  she 

*  Decision  of  the  Archbishop  at  Piedmont. 

t  Mother  Samuel,  her  Hnsband  and  her  daughter  Agnes. 
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might  gain,  at  least,  a  respite  j&om  death.  But 
the  timid  girl  made  heroic  hy  the  love  of  yirtne, 
cried  proudly,  as  the  red  hlood  rushed  hack  to  her 
iK^hite  cheeks,  **  No !  it  shall  never  he  said  I  was 
witch  and  wanton  too/^ 

And  so  the  nohle  maid,  her  father  and  her  crazy 
mother  were  all  humed  alive  and  quick,  and  their 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

At  length  it  came  to  Anthy's  turn ;  and  then  a 
wilder  and  more  savage  shriek  than  had  hailed  the 
torture  of  any  yet,  was  sent  up  to  Heaven  at  the 
prospect  of  hef  death.  Still  the  mad  moh  howled 
their  curses  at  her  unheard,  for  there  the  chastened 
Blind  Girl  stood,  /her  soul  away  in  Heaven  hefore 
its  time,  pleading  mutely  with  her  Maker  for  the 
forgiveness  of  herself*  and  her  enemies. 

The  executioner  piled  the  dry  reeds  and  fagots 
high  around  her  hody;  hut,  lost  in  prayer,  Anthy 
heeded  him  not. 

The  Dervish  called  upon  her  again  and  again  to 
confess  the  justice  of  her  sentence,  and  own  herself 
a  witch ;  hut  still,  lost  in  prayer  she  heard  him  not. 

Then  the  multitude,  waved  toand  fro,  in  their 
fury  at  what  they  thought  the  wicked  stuhhomness 
of  the  young  Hag  ;  and  the  sky  was  rent  with  the 
clamor  of  their  cries,  as  again  and  again  they  hade 
the  executioner  do  his  wprk.  And  the  man  of 
death,  in  obedience  to  the  cries,  held  down  his 
Uxch,  to  fire  the  reeds. 


Cljapter   ti)e   Si^teenti). 


REATHLESS  with   his  fean 

and  haste,  Huan  reached  the  sum^ 

.  mit  of  the  hill  "which  overlooked 

Uhe  fatal  field.     "Thank  Hea- 

Ivenl   ^cme  stiU  live,"  he  cried, 

and,  gaining  new  vigor  from  the 

sight,  he  hurried  on. 

Suddenly  his  eye  fell  upon  the  figure  of  the  gentle 
victim,  who  stood  smiling  at  death,  as  if  weary  of 
the  world,  and  longing  for  that  hlessed  sleep  firom 
which  she  knew  she  would  rise  with  new  life  in 
the  morning.  ' 

In  the  quickness  of  his  love,  Huan  felt  it  was  his 
sister  Anthy ;  and,  with  a  wild  shriek  of  horror, 
fell  to  the  Earth. 

Then,  as  he  knelt,  he  prayed  with  all  the  zeal 
of  his  bitter  agony,  that  the  Spirit  of  Kindness 
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would  look  down  with  pity  upon  men  and  so  en- 
lighten their  understandings  that,  seeing  the  won- 
drous mechaDism  of  Creation,  they  might  know 
that  He  who  made  the  world  moved  and  governed 
it  by  wiser  and  more  kindly  laws  than  they,  i&  their 
darkness  imagined. 

And  the  blessed  Spirit  of  Kindness  heard  the 
prayer ;  and  the  work  of  destruction  was  stayed, 
and  Anthy  and  her  poor  crazy  companiobs  in  death 
were  spared. 

For,  as  Huan  gazed  on  the  plain  beneath,  and 
beheld  the  executioner  hold  ^own  his  torch,  to  fire 
the  reedsi  he  saw  the  fagots,  as  they  kindled,  send 
up  a  smoke  so  dense,  that  men  were  blinded  by  it. 
And  the  fumes  of  the  witch-fires  hung  above  the 
city  like  a  black  cloud  till  darkness  overshadowed 
all  the  land. 

Presently,  .the  sun  shone  high  above,  and, 
percing  the  thick  fog,  a  beam  of  blessed  hght 
struggled  through  the  universal  gloom.  And, 
when  the  first  ray  fell  on  Earth,  the  people  shut 
their  eyes,  and  turned  from  its  dazzling  bright- 
ness, blinking  at  the  unknown  light  as  if,  instead 
of  the  smiling  Earth,  they  had  been  Uving  in*  a 
dungeon. 

Then,  as  the  magic  went  on,  and  ray  after  ray  shot 
down  from  above,  the  mist  gave  way  before  them ; 
and,  as  the  sun  shone  full  upon  the  demon-fires, 
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one  by  one  they  died  away,  till  the  world,  which 
but  a  little  while  since  was  red  with  the  glare  of 
bloody  flames,  was  now  golden  with  the  light  of 
Heaven. 

And  then  the  unbumt  fagots  began  to  bud  with 
a  new  life,  and  the  stake  and  gibbet  to  put  forth 
boughs  and  leaves,  each  growing  and  growing  till 
a  mighty  tree,  laden  with  the  daintiest  fruits,  stood 
luxuriant  with  life,  where  the  ghastly  beam  of 
death  had  lately  been. 

At  first,  men  looked  with  fear  upon  the  tree  and 
dreaded  to  touch  it ;  for  they  said,  *'  It  is  the  evil 
Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  will  destroy  them  that  eat 
of  it/' 

Still  many  hungered  fi>r  the  food,  but  the  Priests 
strove  to  keep  them  back ;  while  those  that,  de- 
spite their  pious  threats,  dared  to  gather  the.  fruit, 
they  branded  as  blaiqphemers,  and  put  a  mark  upon 
them,  so  that  their  neighbors  might  shun  them — 
as  they  would  serpents — for  the  poison  of  their 
tongues. 

But  at  last  all  men  grew  greedy  for  the  fruit 
of  the  goodly  tree ;  and  those  that  feasted  on 
it  had  the  film  taken  from  .theit  eyes,  and  the 
wonders  and  the  beauty  of  the  universe  were  laid 
bare  to  them;  for  they  saw  into  the  remotest 
comers  of  space  and  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
earth  and  the  sea.     And  the  minds  of  the  wisest 
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entered  and  penraded  the  minds  of  their  If  w  giflcid 
bretlirrai,  till  men  learned  to  read  with  kindlier 
eyes  the  hearts  and  hrains<rf'  thor  feUow-men. 
And,  while  the  feasten  partook  of  the  Messed  fruit 
themselves,  they  gave  freely  to  all  around,  and 
yet  were  the  richer  rather  than  the  pocner  for 
the  gift. 

Thai  as  the  magic  still  went  on,  the  prison 
gates  were  flung  open,  and  herds  of  wild  and 
savage  beasts  rushed  out,  scaring  the  populace 
before  them.  And,  as  they  ate  the  fruit,  the  ani- 
mals grew  human,  and  for  the  first  time  were  rec- 
ognized  as  men. 

On  this  the  bars  and  chains  fell  from  the  prison- 
doors  and  windows,  while  the  prisons  themselves 
were  turned  to  hospitals  and  schools ;  and,  where 
before  the  Jailer  alid  the  Headsman  had  governed 
and  destroyed,  the  Teacher  and  the  Doctor  guided 
and  healed. 

Then,  as  the  crazy  things,  freed  from  the 
stake  were  taken  to  the  hospitals,  the  children 
of  the  poor  were  gathered  from  the  streets  and 
byeways,  to  be  led  to  the  schools.  The  orphan, 
the  foundling  and  the  outcast — ^the  children  of 
want  and  the  children  of  crime — ^the  cleanly  and 
the  ragged — all  found  shelter,  knowledge,  and  good 
counsel  there. 

And  Huan  blessed  the  Spirit  of  Kindness  for  th^ 
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goodly  work,  and  the  people  laughed  and  wept  for 
very  joy ;  for  they  saw  God — ^Nature— and  their 
(ellow-creatuies  in  a  new  guise. 


CJ^apUr  tl^e   Btvtnittnili. 


O  W  when  the  King  saw  the  ma- 
,  pc  change  that  had  heen  wrought 
.  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple, his  joy  knew  no  hoonds,  and 
he  cried,  "  It  is  the  Dwarf  that 
hath  done  it  all !  Gt>,  bring  him 
and  his  blind  sister  to  me,  that  I  may  do  honor  to 
them  and  supplicate  their  pardon." 

But  Huan  and  Anthy  were  away,  weeping  over 
their  raving  father ;  and,  when  the  message  of  the 
King  was  brought  them,  they  said,  "Ay,  let  us 
straightway  go  to  him,  and  at  his  feet  beseech  him 
to  take  the  galling  chains  from  the  poor  old  man's 
limbs."  So  they  hastened  into  the  presence  of 
the  King.  And  immediately,  when  Ulphilas  saw 
them,  he  cast  himself  at  their  feet,  imploring  the^ 
forgiveness.     Huan  raised  him  up ;  and  then  the 
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old  Monarcli  folded  them  in  his  arms,  and  praising 
God  that  their  lives  had  been  spared,  called  them 
his  dear  childreni  till  his  tears  choked  his  words. 

Then  he  commanded  Huan  and  his  sister  to  say 
how  the  people  and  their  King  could  pay  the  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owed  them;  and  he  told 
them  to  speak  boldly,  "  for  all  that  he  could  give 
them/'  he  said,  "  would  not  be  a  tithe  of  their  due." 

And  he  bade  Anthy  be  the  first  to  name  the 
reward  she  wished.  Whereupon,  the  Blind  Girl, 
true  to  her  new  nature,  besought  the  King  that  he 
would  liberate  her  maniac  father  from  his  chains. 

But  Ulphilas  answered  her  not ;  and  turned  to 
Huan  to  know  the  boon  that  he  desired. 

The  Dwarf,  bowing,  demanded  of  the  King  that 
he  would  remove  the  chains  not  fix>m  one,  madman 
only,  but  from  aU. 

Then  the  Monarch  grew  sad ;  and,  as  he  turned 
his  head  from  them,  he  replied,  "  Nay,  ask  of  me 
my  richest  province,  and  it  shall  be  yours.  You 
know  not  the  danger  of'what  you  seek.  Though 
we  have  learnt  we  should,  not  take  the  lives  of  the 
mad,  still  it  is  but  meet  we  should  bind  them, 
lest,  in  their  madness,  they  take  ours." 

But  Huan  uiged  that,  though  the  insane  were 
deaf  to  reason,  they  were  not  dead  to  feeling ;  say- 
ing, kindness  spake  to  the  heart  and  not  to  the 
head.  And  he  reminded  Ulphilas  that  their  work 
of  mercy  was  but  half  complete.     They  had  remov- 
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ed  the  maniacs  from  the  stake  to  the  hospital,  it 
was  tnie  ;  but  though  they  had  learnt  to  save 
them  from  the  feloa's  death,  still  they  had  yet  to 
leani  to  strip  them  of  the  felon's  chains. 

But  Ulphilas,  as  Huan  entreated  him  to  have 
faith  in  Kindness,  and  grant  him  the  boon  he  ask- 
ed, told  the  Dwarf  again  and  again  that  he  dare 
not  listen  to  him. 

So  Huan  and  his  blind  sister,  both  sad  at  heart, 
returned  to  the  city,  to  forget  the  sorrows  they 
themselves  felt,  in  comforting  the  sorrows  of  others. 
'  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Asulon  became  fanat- 
ics in  the  new  creed,  and  almost  worshiped  the 
Dwarf  and  his  sister ;  blessing  them,  as  they  passed 
their  doors,  or  surrounding  them  in  crowds,  and  load- 
ing them  with  presents — -eo  that  none  ever  receiv- 
ed such  honor  before. 

And  the  gifts  that  the  grateful  people  heaped 
upon  them  Huan  and  Anthy  turned  to  good  also. 
For  Huan  would  bring  back  to  their  homes  the 
wives  that  had  lefl  their  husbands,  and  Anthy  the 
daughters  that  had  fled  from  their  fathers ;  while 
each,  to  make  the  return  more  welcome,  would 
add  the  presents  they  had  received,  and  so  re-estab- 
lish love  and  good-will  between  those  that  lived 
unhappily ;  till  at  length  people  would  guard  as  a 
treasure  the  cup  from  which  the  Dwarf  or  his  blind 
sister  had  sipped,  for  every  where  they  were  wel- 
comed as  the  Peacemakers. 
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Then  the  Priests,  embracing,  in  their  tnm,  tlie* 
new  creed  of  Kindness,  and  feeling  fi)r  the  oppre»' 
sion  of  the  people,  from  the  arrogance  and  rapacity 
of  the  nobles,  strove  to  promote  universal  love  and 
good-will,  by  establishing  throughout  the  land  a  holy 
covenant,  which  they  called  "  The  Truce  of  G^od ;" 
by  which  men  bound  ^emselves.  by  oath  not  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  property  usurped  from  others, 
nor  to  take  revenge  for  any  injury ;  nor,  above  all, 
to  use  any  deadly  weapon  against  their  feUow-creat* 
ure.  And  thousands  flocked  to  swear  observance 
to  it ;  for,  in  reward,  the  Priests  promised  them  a 
resting-place  in  Paradise  and  universal  peace  on 
Earth. 

And  BO  the  nobles  ceased  to  war  among  them^ 
selves,  and  the  poor  were  no  longer  oppressed,  while 
over  each  man's  door  the  Olive  branch  was  hung, 
in  token  of  his  reverence  for  "  The  Truce  of  God." 

In  the  midst  of  the  peace  the  trump  of  war  was 
heard,  and  the  host  that  Aleph  had  led  forth  was 
seen  returning  over  the  distant  hills.  But  their 
banners  were  hung  down,  their  drums  were  muf- 
fled, and  each  man's  head  dropped  upon  his  breast  as 
he  marched  along ;  for  they  grieved  for  the  young 
Prince  their  leader,  -^ho  had  been  wounded  in  the 
strife  ;  and  they  feared  his  days  were  numbered. 

Then  the  whole  city,  as  the  sad  news  was  spread 
abroad,  streamed  from  their  houses,  and  foUowed 
the  troops,  sorrowing  for  the  young  warrior,  whose 
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Talor  whea  a  boy  they  had  ahnost  worshiped. 
And,  as  they  marched  silently  after  the  soldieiSi 
each  man  corsed  within  himself  the  ghastly  trade 
of  war. 

When  the  mournful  tidings  reached  Ulphilas' 
ears,  he  ran  to  meet  his  dying  boy,  and  wept  over 
him,  saying,  "  Woe  to  my  gray  hairs !  woe  to  my 
people !  And  must  the  prop  of  my  old  age  be 
dashed  from  under  me,  and  the  hope  of  the  nation 
be  blighted,  when  the  harvest-time  was  near  ?" 

But,  though  there  was  much  sorrowing  for  Aleph, 
none  sorrowed  more  than  she  who  had  sufiered  the 
most  firom  him ;  for  Anthy,  now  that  Aleph's  life 
was  in  peril,  felt  all  her  love  ftr  him  return,  and, 
forgetting  the  wrong  he  had  done  her,  she  thought 
of  him  only  as  the  generous  boy  th$tt  had  won  her 
girlish  heart.  And  she  besought  Evoe  that  she 
might  tend  upon  him  in  his  hour  of  danger ;  so 
that,  with  a  woman's  gentle  hand,  she  might  strive 
to  hold  back  the  hfe  that  struggled  to  be  gone. 

And,  when  her  prayer  was  granted,  she  sat  day 
and  night  beside  the  Prince,  thanking  God  that, 
in  the  delirium  of  his  fever,  he  knew  not  the  hand 
that  dressed  his  wound  and  bathed  his  burning 
brow.  Then,  as  those  skilled  in  medicine  came, 
she  would  listen  breathlessly  to  each  word  they 
spake,  and  beg  of  them,  ere  they  went,  to  tell  her 
that  all  hope  was  not  yet  fled,  and  that  by  care 
his  life  might  yet  be  saved. 
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And,  when  they  tamed  away  and  answered  her 
not,  she  would  letum  to  Aleph's  couch,  to  tend  him 
with  redoubled  tenderness,  so  that  her  love  might 
compass  that  which  their  art  would  faU  in. 

But  still  Anthy  tended  him  in  vain;  for^  de- 
spite her  care,  the  wound  grew  worse,  and  Alephj 
with  the  torment  of  it,  knew  no  rest.  Each  day 
the  doctors  told  the  King  that  the  Prince  must  lose 
his  arm  or  die ;  yet,  when  the  downcast  Ulphilas 
bade  them  save  his  son  and  take  it,  they. would 
answer  that  they  dare  not  yet  awhile,  for  if  they 
took  it  then,  the  youth  would  $jurely  perish. 

As  Anthy  heard  the  sick  Aleph  moan  and  writhe 
with  his  pangs  da^fter  day,  and  night  after  night 
knowing  neither  rest  nor  deep,  she  bethought  her 
of  her  brother's  magic  power.  So  she  sent  fox 
Huan,  and  on  her  knees  begged  of  him  to  have 
mercy  on  her  and  him  she  loved,  saying,  "  If  kind* 
ness  be,  as  you  have  taught  us,  all-powerful  like 
the  God  from  whom  it  springs,  O  let  it — ^like  Him 
who  sent  blessed  sle^,  to  give  new  life  to  Man 
and  ease  him  of  his  pains — ^teach  men  the  way  to 
give  slumber  to  the  suiSering,  and  rob  nature  of  its 
bitterest  agony. 

And  Huan  took  pity  on  the  poor  girl,  and 
besought  the  Spirit  to  grant  her  prayer. 

Immediately  an  invisible  vapor  arose,  and»  cir- 
cling round  the  Prince,  bathed  him  in  its  blessed 
atmosphere.     Then  his  eyelids  drooped,  while  his 
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groans  died  away,  and  lie  whose  tonnents  had  let 
him  know  no  rest  for  weeks,  lay  wrapt  in  the 
happy  ease  of  slumber.  And,  as  he  slept,  the 
shattered  arm  was  taken  from  him,  without  a  sigh 
to  tell  of  sufiering. 

Ajid  when,  at  night,  AJeph  woke  firom  out  his 
trance,  and  found  the  aching  limb  was  gone,  he 
called  down  blessings  on  all  around  for  the  holy 
rest  he  felt. 

Then,  as  he  asked  for  water,  he  saw  by  the  dim 
light  of  his  chamber  the  figure  of  the  Blind  Girl 
standing,  cup  in  hand,  beside  him,  in  instant 
answer  to  his  wants.  And,  as  the  doom  that  he 
had  cast  upon  her  flashed  across  his  guilty  mind, 
he  thought  the  Spirit  of  the  girl  had  oo|ae  down 
fin>m  Heaven  to  rebuke  him  for  the  cruel  death  he 
had  condemned  her  to ;  for,  on  the  face  of  her, 
whose  worst  enemy  he  had  been,  there  shone  so 
sweet  a  smile,  and  in  the  cup  she  bore,  Aleph  read 
so  loving  a  reproach,  that  ^e  seemed  one  of  the 
angel-host  flown  back  to  Earth  to  pay  with  good 
the  evil  he  had  heaped  upon  her. 

And,  softened  by  the  sickness,  Aleph  wept,  and 
begged  forgiveness  of  the  heavenly  Spirit  that  stood 
beside  him,  praying  her,  for  the  love  she  once  had 
borne  him,  and  that  he  had  flung  aside,  to  mend 
his  heart  and  so  watch  ^ver  him  in  this  world,  that 
he  might  be  fit  to  meet  her  in  the  next. 

Then  Anthy  blessed  the  suflerings  she  had  un- 
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dergone,  for  the  rich  reward  they  had  brought  her ; 
and  thought  herself  more  than  paid  for  the  bitter 
cruelty  of  Aleph's  hate,  in  the  return  of  Aleph'a 
love.  And  ake  could  not  speak,  for  the  tears  of  joy 
that  streamed  down  her  face. 

And,  when  the  repentant  Prince  discovered  that 
it  was  Anthy  herself,  and  learnt  fit)m  his  sifiter  how 
she  had  tended  him  in  his  anguish,  the  gratitude 
he  felt  for  all  her  loving  care  made  him  see  the 
kindly  girl  more  beauteous  than  ever ;  for  the  pure 
light  of  her  chastened  spirit  shone  £rom  out  the  face 
whose  beauty  had  fled — ^like  a  glow-worm  beneath 
a  flower  in  the  night.  And  his  aflection  for  her 
returned  with  a  tenfold  strength  and  truth ;  for  his 
boyish  passion  now  over,  his  manly  love  began. 
And  he  besought  her  to  let  him  atone  for  the 
wrongs  that  he  had  done  her,  by  making  good  the 
vows  that  he  alone  had  broken,  and  so  give  back 
the  honor  that  she,  in  the  faith  of  her  love,  had 
trusted  to  his  keeping. 

But  Anthy,  though  her  heart  swelled  with  joy 
at  the  healing  words  she>  heard,  still  would  not 
listen  to  his  entreaties,  for  she  said  ''  it  was  too  late 
now ;"  and  she  bade  him  think  of  her  as  one  dead, 
and  look  upon  her  as  one  new  risen  from  the  tomb 
of  her  own  honor.  "Her  new  life,*'  she  told  him, 
'*  was  wedded  to  Charity,  and  henceforth  she  could 
love  him  only  as  she  loved  all  those  that  sufiered 
and  weie  chastened  by  their  sufierings. 


€l)apter   tifc   Ciglitttntl). 


^^i^-  O  sooner  was  it  known  through- 
^^,  ^  oat  Asolon  that  Prince  Aleph's 
^  y^  li£»  had  been  saved  throogb  the 
prayers  and  tender  care  of  her 
whom  he  had  sought  to  destroy, 
than  the  love  of  the  people  for 
the  Blind  Girl  grew  greater  than  ever ;  and  they 
got  to  look  upon  her  as  a  saint,  and  one  whose 
touch  gave  health  and  whose  councils  happiness. 
And,  as  the  wonder  of  the  cure  was  magnified, 
as  it  traveled  from  house  to  house,  people  grew 
to  place  such  faith  in  her  powers,  that  women 
would  stop  one  another  in  the  market-streets  to 
speak  of  some  new  miracle  she  had  wrought; 
and  gossips  would  run  into  their  neighbors'  houses 
to  tell,  with  uplifted  hands  and  brows,  of  the  last 
new  marvel  rumor  attributed  to  her. 
10 
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At  length  it  was  whispered  through  the  city  that 
Anthy,  grateful  for  the  happiness  she  knew,  had 
resolved  to  thank  God  at  the  Prophet's  Tomh  for 
the  sparing  of  that  life  which  was  more  precious  to 
her  than  her  own.  And,  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
the  starting  of  the  Caravan,  the  Dervishes  called 
upon  those  that  had  not  yet  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Medina,  to  put  on  the  woolen  garh  and  accom- 
pany the  holy  maid. 

Then  the  people,  glad  to  make  atonement  for  the 
wrongs  they  had  heaped  upon  the  Blind  Girl,  re- 
solved to  seek  forgiveness  and  ofier  up  prayers  £}r 
Anthy's  welfare  at  the  Prophet's  Tomh;  and, 
where  at  other  times  men  paid  the  hireling 
pilgrims  to  make  the  long  and  painful  journey  fi>r 
them,  they  now  refused  with  scorn  the  purchase  of 
their  prayers,  hut,  fidl  of  enthusiasm,  set  the  dan- 
ger and  hardships  of  the  way  at  defiance,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  the  pilgrimage  themselves. 

Each  day  the  Mosques  were  crowded  with  those 
that  sought  a  Messing  of  the  Priests  hefore  setting 
out  upon  their  pious  journey ;  and  each  day  the 
numher  of  the  pilgrims  so  increased,  that  they  were 
called  the  '*Army  of  the  Lord." 

/  As  the  time  of  their  departure  drew  near,  all 
Asulon  was  in  commotion,  preparing  to  forsake 
their  homed,  kindred  and  occupation,  so  that,  at  the 
Prophet's  Tomh,  they  might  lighten  themselves  of 
the  heavy  hurthen  of  th^ir  sins.    And  such  was  the 
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fimatic  fury  of  the  city,  that  not  a  meteor  shot 
across  the  heavens  but  the  people  viewed  it  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  lagged  behind,  and  the  next 
day  an  hundred  more  made  ready  to  swell  the  holy 
band. 

And,  when  the  day  of  leaving  came,  the  Chief 
of  the  Dervishes  led  the  pilgrim-troop  from  the  city, 
and  Ulphilas,  with  the  Prince  and  Huan  by  his 
side,  went  with  them  as  well.  And,  as  the  mul- 
titude moved  along,  people  came  from  their  houses 
to  cry,  "  Heaven  guard  the  holy  pilgrims  !"  and 
touch  the  garment  of  her  who  led  them.  And  they 
would  beg  of  those  they  knew  among  the  band,  to 
bring  them  water  from  th&  Holy  Well,  or  mold 
from  the  blessed  tomb,  to  keep  as  charmed  relics 
within  their  houses. 

And  among  the  multitude  were  people  of  all 
classes ;  men,  women,  and  even  children,  trudged 
along  in  droves.  Some  had  camels  bearing  tents, 
and  others  mules  laden  with  provisions  for  the  way ; 
while  others  had  nothing,  trusting  to  charity  and 
the  berries  that  ripened  by  the  road-side  for  their 
subsistence. 

And  the  King  and  the  High  Priest  journeyed 
with  them  one  day.  And,  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  the  Dervish  blessed  the  multitude,  and 
Aleph  commanded  his  chosen  band  of  Mamelukes 
to  accompany  the  caravan  and  protect  it,  as  it 
traversed  the  lands  of  the  barbarian  tribes ;  while 
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Ulphilas  pressed  the  Blind  Girl  and  her  brother  to 
his  bosom,  and,  weeping  over  them,  bade  all  his 
people  love  and  honor  them  as  his  children.  And 
then,  bidding  the  pilgrims  "  God  speed,"  he  return- 
ed with  Huan  and  the  Prince,  sorrowing,  to  the 
city,  while  the  mighty  multitude  marohed  on, 
chanting  in  one  loud,  solemn  voice^  the  praises  of 
the  Lord. 

But  scarcely  had  two  weeks  passed,  when  tidings 
were  brought  to  Asulon  that  a  wandering  horde 
had  swept  down  upon  the  pilgrim-band,  and, 
slaughtering  the  Mamelukes,  had  carried  off  Anthy 
and  her  unarmed  companions. 

At  first,  the  city,  gave  no  credit  to  the  news. 
But  they  had  little  time  for  doubt ;  for,  presently, 
there  came  a  holy  Welee— one  that  had  journeyed 
with  the  multitude— his  heart  big  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  insults  they  had  su^red.  And  in 
every  village  through  which  he  passed  he  preached 
the  story  of  their  wrongs  so  touchingly,  arid  called 
ibr  justice  on  the  heathen  in  such  stirring  tones, 
that  multitudes  flocked  from  their  houses,  to  listen 
to  him  as  he  came ;  and,  fired  with  his  eloquence, 
followed  liira  when  he  went.  So  he  entered  the 
city  with  thousands  in  his  train,  each  man  calling 
as  lustily  as  their  leader  for  the  blood  of  their  hea- 
then foes. 

The  Welee  bent  his  way  to  the  Mosque,  and 
sought  out  the  Dervishes.     And,  as  he  told  them 
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how  the  defenseless  pilgrims  had  been  plundered 
and  beaten  with  stripes  and  their  countrymen  mas- 
sacred as  they  slept — and  how  the  Olive-branch 
had  been  spat  upon,  and  the  holy  symbols  of  their 
religion  trampled  underfoot — ^the  fury  of  the  Priests 
knew  no  bounds,  and  they  all  cried  aloud  for  ven- 
geance against  the  Pagan  hordes. 

And  the  Chief  of  the  Dervishes  wept,  and  bade 
his  holy  brethren  each  go  preach  the  story  of  the 
pilgrims'  wrongs,  so  that  the  whole  country  might 
be  roused  and  the  heathen  be  rooted  out  of  the 
land. 

And  immediately  he  summoned  a  council  to 
make  all  preparation  for  the  Holy  War.  And 
he  sat  -with  closed  doors  for  seven  days,,  while 
multitudes  from  far  and  near  flocked  into  the 
town  to  hear  the  pious  Chief  hold  forth  to  the 
people. 

And  they  came  in  such  vast  numbers,  that  the 
fields  around  were  encumbered  with  those  who, 
unable  to  procure  lodging  in  the  city,  pitched  their 
tents  under  the  trees  and  by  the  way-side,  till  the 
whole  country  seemed  as  one  vast  camp. . 

The  great  square  in  front  of  the  Mosque  became 
each  instant  more  and  mpre  crowded,  as  the  time 
drew  nigh  when  the  Chief  Dervish  was  to  exhort 
the  multitude. 

At  length  the  holy  Chief  came  forth,  surround- 
ed by  all   the.  iPriests  and  Welees  of  the  city, 
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and,  as  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  every  voice  was 
hushed. 

He  told  the  Hstening  thousands  of  the  miseriea 
of  the  pilgrims ;  and,  as  the  populace  groaned,  he 
cried  aloud,  "You  who  hear  me — you  who  have 
received  the  true  faith,  and  heen  endowed  hy  AUah 
with  power  and  strength  and  greatness  of  soul,  I 
ca;ll  upon  you  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Infide], 
and  wipe  out  these  impurities  from  the  fiice  of 
the  Earth.  O,  brave  people !  offipring  of  invincihle 
fathers  !  you  will  not  disgrace  your  ancient  blood ! 
Go !  forget  the  ties  of  father,  wife,  and  little  ones. 
— Go !  armed  with  the  sword  and  the  Book  of 
Life,  and  teach  these  barbarous  Pagans  the  blessed 
doctrines  of  peace  and  loving-kindness  among  men. 
Go,  then,  in  expiation  of  your  sins,  convert  the  hea- 
then, and  rest  assured  that  imperishable  glory  shall 
be  yours  in  the  world  that  is  to  come."* 

Then  the  crowd,  moved  by  the  words  of  the 
Dervish,  shouted  with  one  voice,  "God  wills  it! 
God  wills  it !" 

And  when  the  Dervish  heard  the  cry,  he  turned 
to  the  multitude,  and  said,  "  It  is  Allah  that  speaks, 
within  you !  If  Allah  had  not  been  in  your  souls, 
ye  would  not  all  have  cried  the  same  cry.  It  was 
Allah  that  spake  the  words  by  your  lips.  It  was 
Allah  that  put  the  words  into  your  hearts.  Be 
that  cry,  then,  your  war-cry  in  the  combat.     And, 

*  Speech  of  Pope  Urban  at  the  Council  of  Clermont. 
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when  the  aniiy  of  the  Compassdouate,  the  Merciful, 
rashes  upon  its  foes,  to  teach  them  the  blessings  of 
brotherly  love,  cry  but  that  one  cry,  *  Grod  wills  it ! 
God  wills  it !'  "• 

And  the  men,  women,  and  children  echoed  the 
words,  and  <;ried  '  again,  with  one  loud,  furious 
voice — 

"  Ay,  God  wills  it !  God  wills  it !" 

"And  whosoever,"  continued  the  Dervish,  "is 
ready  tc^bind  himself  to  this  holy  cause,  let  him 
bear  upon  his  breast  the  sign  of  the  Olive-branch, 
as  a  token  of  the  peaceful  doctrines  he  would 
spread  over  the  whole  world,!  And  let  every  man 
who  wears  this  blessed  badge  outside  his  heart, 
carry  within  it  this  one  resolve,  *  Death  or  new  life 
to  the  heathen !" 

And  once  more  the  war-cry  roSQ,  and  once  more 
the  air  resounded  with  the  shout  of  "  God  wills  it ! 
God  wills  it!" 

Then  immediately  the  rich,  the  needy,  the  dis- 
solute, the  prudent,  the  young  and  old— even  wo- 
men and  children,  and  the  halt  and  the  lame — 
enrolled  themselves  by  thousands  under  the  banner 
of  the  Lord. 

But  the  zeal  of  none  in  all  that  zealous  multi- 
tude, was  greater  than  the  zeal  of  Aleph ;  for  he, 
moved  by  the  Priests  and  fired  by  his  own  love, 

*  Speech  of  Pope  Urban  at  the  Council  of  Clermont, 
t  Ibid. 
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felt  a  double  ardor  in  the  cause.  And  he  vowed 
that  he  himself  would  lead  the  people  on,  and — if 
Anthy  still  lived — either  rescue  her  ^m  her  savage 
foes,  or  lose  the  Ufe  that  she  had  saved. 

In  every  village  the  clergy  were  busy,  promising 
eternal  bliss  to  those  who  fought  for  the.  glozy  of 
the  Olive-branch,  and  denouncing  all  those  who 
refused  or  even  hesitated  to  raise  the  sword  in  its 
defense. 

Every  debtor  who  joined  the  sacred  host  was 
fireed  from  the  claims  of  the  creditor,  however  just; 
and  no  man  who  wore  the  sign  of  the  Olive-branch 
could  be  stayed  for  any  crime,  even  though  it  were^ 
robbery  or  murder.* 

And  it  was  agreed  that  a  tax,  called  the  "  Pa; 
gans*-tithe,"  and  consisting  of  a  tenth-part  of ^  all 
possessions,  should  be  enforced  from  every  believer 
who  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  help  root 
the  heathen  out  of  the  land  ;  while  those  who  re- 
fused or  could  not  pay  the  penalty,  were  to  become 
the  bondsmen  and  absolute  property  of  the  noble 
on  whose  ground  they  lived.f 

w^jnong  all  classes  of  men  the  Priests  preached 
"  Death  to  the  Infidel."  One  Weiee  went  through 
the  villages,  announcing  that  the  Prophet,  in  a 
vision,  had  bidden  him  stir  up  the  shepherds  and 
tillers  of  the  soil  to  the  defense  of  the  true  Faith. 

*  Mackay's  Popular  Delusions,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

t   "  Saladin's  Tithe,"  instituted  by  Philip  Augustus. 
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And  thoixsandB  flocked  around  him,  leady  to  follow 
him  wherever  he  should  lead ;  so  that  the  pastures 
and  the  com  fields  were  deserted,  and  the  sheep 
were  left  to  stray  firom  the  fold,  and  the  ripe  com 
to  rot  in  the  field.* 

Another  vWelee  traversed  the  country,  preaching 
to  the  children,  till  the  young  became  fixed  like  the 
old;  and,  raising  mimic  >  bamiers  of  the  (^ve- 
branch,  would  range  themselves,  both  boys  and 
girls,  in  battle  order,  and,  armed  with  sticks  instead 
of  swords,  march  on,  shouting  aloud  the  war-cry  of 
"  God  wills  it !  God  wills  it  !"t 

Nor  did  the  women  escape  the  fury  of  the  time. 
Numbers,  thirsting,  like  their  husbands  and  their 
lovers,  for  the  blood  of  the  heathen,  prepared  to 
£>llow  them  to  the  war.  And  the  most  devout  of 
the  women  put  on  armor  and  rode  their  horses  like 
men.  And  they  were  headed  by  a  female  chief 
chosen  firom  among  themselves,  and  called,  "  the 
golden-footed  lady,"  firom  the  gilt  spurs  she  wore.t 
And  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  sex 
that  many  of  them  pricked  the  sign  of  the  Olive- 
branch  upon  their  arms,  and'^colored  the  wound 
with  a  green  dye,  as  a  lasting  memcmal  of  their 
zeal  for  the  holy  war ;  while  others^  still  more 
zealous,  did  the  same  on  the  tender  limbs  of  their 

*  Millet's  Siemens  de  I'Hi^ire  de  France, 
t  MiU*8  History  of  Crusaders. 
-     t  Mackay's  Pc^ular  delusions,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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joang  cliildren,  and  even  the  infants  at  their 
breasts.* 

And  all  that  had  property  of  any  description, 
hurried  to  change  it  into  money,  wherewith  to  buy 
their  arms.  Lands  and  houses  were  sold  for  what 
at  other  timo^  had  been  merely  the  rental  of  them, 
while  weapons  of  war  and  suits  of  mail  were  bought 
for  sums  that  would  have  endowed  a  charity.  The 
nobles  mortgaged  their  estates  for  mere  trifles  to 
Jews,  and  mdted  down  their  plate,  to  fiimish  sup- 
plies for  the  war.  Women  sold  their  trinkets  to 
raise  a  troop  to  slay  the  heathen.  And  the  farmer 
sold  his  plough  and  the  artisan  his  tools,  to  purchase 
a  saber  for  the  deliverance  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Pagan.t 

Then  as  the  day  drew  near  £)r  the  assembling 
of  all  the  troops,  the  roads  were  flooded  with  the 
mighty  human  tide,  roHing  on  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. Who  shall  tell  the  children  and  the  aged  that 
hastened  along  to  destroy  the  heathen  ?  Who  diall 
count  the  mothers  and  the  maidens  that  longed  for 
the  fight? 

And  there  were  a  thousand  strange  sights  to  be 
seen  by  the  way  ; — ^the  poor  shoeing  their  oxen  and 
harnessing  them  to  carts,  and  placing  their  children 
and  scanty  provisions  in  them,  and  then  leaving 
house  and  home,  to  go  slay  the  Pagan ;  while,  as 

*  Maokay'iB  Popular  DelnsioDS,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
t  Gttibert  de  Nogeat. 
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they  went,  the  babes,  at  each  tcoop  they  saw,  would 
demand  eag^ly  whether  they  were  the  pagans  they 
were  going  to  slay  *  At  other  parts  of  the  road* 
groups  of  nobles  might  be  seen  traveling  on,  amus- 
ing themselves,  as  they  jonmeyed,  with  hawk  and 
honnd. 

Many  came  down  the  river  in  boats  and  rafb, 
others  trudged  barefixlit  along  the  rough  path — all 
hurr3ring  on,  sword-in-hand,  to  teach  the  heathen  to 
love  their  brethren  as  themselves,  and  thinlring  it 
a  sin  deserving  of  the  wrath  of  Grod  to  let  the  un- 
believer live. 

And  there  was  a  great  jubilee  held  in  Asulon ! 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  blessed  army  were  to  be  pub- 
licly appointed  to  their  dij^jrent  troops,  and  solemn- 
ly invested  with  the  Holy  Order  of  the  Olive-branch. 
And  the  richest  merchants  and  nobles  of  the  land, 
with  the  King  at  their  head,  and,  led  on  by  the 
Dervishes  and  Welees,  went  in  procession  to  the 
great  Mosque. 

Then,  after  prayers  had  been  chanted,  each  chief 
as  he  was  chosen  approached^  the  altar,  and  present- 
ed his  sword  to"  the  High  Priest,  who,  taking  it  in 
his  hand,  blessed  and  consecrated  it  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord.t 

Then,  turning  to  the  chosen  chief,  the  Priest  sol- 

*  Guibert  de  Nogent. 

t  Menestrier  de  la  Chevalrie  et  ses  preaves,  ohap.  ii. 
and  ix. 
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emnly  warned  him  of  the  difficulties  and  duties  of 
the  holy  order  he  was  about  to  enter,  telling  him 
that  he  who  sought  to  be  a  chief,  and  fight  under 
the  banner  of  the  Olive-branch,  must  yow  never  to 
battle  without  first  ofiexing  up  prayer — nor  to  spare 
either  his  own  blood  or  the  blood  of  others  in  spread- 
ing the  blessed  doctrines  of  peace  and^  good-will 
among  all  men.  And  he  must  go  forth,  sword-in- 
hand,  to  make  men  learn  to  reverence  the  lives  of 
others — and  teach  justice  by  injuring  an  hundred- 
fold those  that  dared  to  injure.* 

Then  the  proudest  and  fairest  of  the  maids  of 
Asulon  advanced  and  armed  the  new  chief  one 
buckling  on  his  spurs,  another  placing  the  helmet 
on  his  head,  while  a  third  gave  him  }n&  spear.t 

And,  when  the  arming  was  finished,  the  noble 
who  acted  as  his  sponsor  in  arms  rose  firom  his  seat, 
and  promised  and  vowed  in  the  young  chief's  name 
that  he  should  dedicate  the  sword  to  the  increase 
and  defense  of  the  true  faith.  And  then  he  struck 
him  upon  the  shoulder  with  the  naked  blade,  saying, 
"In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Compassionate,  the 
Merciful,  I  make  thee  chief— go,  bear  this  blow, 
but  never  bear  another,  "j: 

And  when  each  of  the  leaders  had  taken  the  oath 
and  been  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  OKve- 

*  Speech  of  Bishop  of  Valenciennes  to  the  young  Coont 
Ostrayant. 

t  St.  Palaye.  |  Hartnock,  liber  ii.  chap.  i. 
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branch,  Aleph,  angry  to  find  that  all  should  have 
taken  precedence  of  Huan — ^Anthy's  own  brother — 
drew  his  jeweled  sword  firom  its  sheath,  and  gave 
it  to  the  chief  Dervish,  saying,  that  he  himself 
would  be  sponsor  for  the  Dwarf. 

So  the  Priest  called  publicly  upon  Huan  to  come 
forward  and  take  the  oath  and  receive  the  weapon 
blessed  from  hifr  hands. 

But  Huan,  though  his  heart  bled  for  his  sister's 
fate,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  sign  of  peace  made 
the  symbol  of  war,  and  refused  to  take  the  weapon, 
telling  the  Dervish  that,  ''to  uphold  the  glory  of 
the  Olive-branch,  men  should  break,  rather  than 
worship,  the  sw«rd." 

Then  the  chiefs  grew  indignant  at  the  words,  and 
cried  aloud,  "Cast  him  forth!.  The  brother  will 
not  succor  the  sister — cast  the  coward  forth !'' 

And  the  Dervish  asked  him  a  second  time  to 
come  forward  and  seek  a  blessing  £)r  his  sword,  and 
a  second  time  Huan  refused,  saying,  ''  The  sword 
will  only  drive  the  PagaUr  further  from  you,  and 
make  them  more  brutal  even  than  they  now  are. 
If  you  would  force  them  from  their  savage  ways, 
go,  make  a  road  between- them  and  you,  that  you 
may  bring  them  the  closer  to  you,  and  distribute 
among  them  the  knowledge  and  the  blessings  that 
make  you  better  than  they." 

And,  as  the  nobles  laughed  in  scorn  at  what  he 
said,  Huan  told  them^this  parable  : — 
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'*  Before  man  was  created,  and  wken  the  Heayena 
and  the  Earth  were  without  form  and  void,  Grod 
made  the  metals.  And  He  locked  them  up  in  cof- 
fers of  stone,  and,  setting  huge  rocks  upon  them, 
buried  them  deep  under  the  ground. 

"  First,  He  made  the  yellow  gold — gorgeous  as 
the  sun.  And  the  Angels  cried  aloud,  *  We  praise 
Thee  O  Lord !  Heaven  and  Earth  are  full  of  the 
majesty  of  thy  glory.' 

''Then  the  white  silver — chaste  as  the  moon, 
was  made.  And  again  the  angels  cried,  '  'W^e 
praise  Thee,  O  Lord.' 

**  Next  the  copper  was  formed — ^red  as  the  mom* 
ing.  And  once  more  the  angels  cried,  'Heaven 
and  Earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory.' 

"And  then  he  made  the  iron — gray  as  night — 
and  the  lead — in  color  like  the  thunder-cloud.  But 
the  angels  grieved  at  the  sight,  and  were  silent. 

"  And  Peace  bent  down  her  head,  and  weeping, 
cried;  *Make  them  not.  Merciful  Father!  make 
them  not !  For,  though  Thou  lockest  them  up  in 
Go&rs  of  stone  and  hidest  them  in  the  bowels  of 
the  Earth,  Man  will  find  them  out  and  use  them 
to  slay  his  brother ;  and  I  and  my  sister  angels 
will  have  no  resting  place  on  earth.' 

"But  the  angel  of  Wisdom  rose  up  and  cried, 
<  Make  tbem,  O  Lord  !  make  them !  £br  Man,  afleir 
a  time,  siirfeited  with  slaughter,  shall,  with  the 
iron,  set  a  girdle  round  about  the  Earth,  that  will 
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prove  a  surer  safegaard  than  the  sword,  and  bind 
tribe  with  tribe,  and  nation  with  nation,  till  the 
whole  human  race  shall  be  linked  together  by  it 
into  one  family.  And  the  lead  he  shall  cast  into 
tiny  tongues,  wherewith  the  best  and  wisest  of 
mankind  shall  speak  with  their  distant  brethren 
and  pour  their  minds  into  those  of  their  less-gifled 
neighbors;  and,  making  their  voice  heard  by  it 
far  beyond  the  cannon's  roar,  shall  tell  the  whole 
world  of  the  wondrous  beauty  and  bounty  of  thy 
works  !* 

"  Then  the  angels,  assenting,  cried  '  Make  them 
make  them,  O  Lord !  so  that  peace  may  dwell 
among  men  forever,  and  the  Earth  be  full  of  the 
majesty  of  thy  glory  !*  " 

But  the  people  iwould  hear  no  more ;  and,  sei^ng 
the  Dwarf,  they  bore  him  from  the  Mosque,  and 
placed  him  on  a  scafibld,  in  the  sight  of  the  assem* 
bled  multitudes.  And  they  broke  the  sword  that 
Aleph  had  given  him,  before  Huan's  face ;  and  the 
Olive-branch  was  torn  from  his  hands  and  dragged 
through  the  dirt,  while  the  heralds  proclaimed  his 
ignominy  to  the  world.  Then  the  Chief  thrice  de- 
manded his  name,  and  as  the  herald  each  time 
cried  aloud  "  Huan  the  Dwarf  !**  the  Priest  answer- 
ed *'  A  base  and  heartless  coward !"  Next  hot 
water  was  poured  upon  his  head  to  wash  away  the 
memory  of  his  honor,  and,  after  that  he  was  {daoed 
on  a  hurdle  and  drawn  bi^ck  to  the  Mosque,  where 
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he  was  covered  with  a  pall  and  the  fiineral  prayers 
were  chanted  over  him  as  one  dead  to  glory  and  to 
fame.* 

But  Huan  hore  the  scorn  and  insults  of  the  peo- 
ple without  a  murmur ;  for  he  only  thought  how 
he  would  go  forth — unarmed — among  his  poor  sis- 
ter's harbarian  foes,  and  teach  them  the  same  doc- 
trines as  had  softened  his  heart,  and  changed  him 
from  the  savage  to  the  man  of  peace.  Ay !  he — 
the  Dwarf-— would  go  forth — as  the  Kindly  Spirit 
bade  him — armed  with  his  simple  Olive-branch, 
and,  by  the  very  might  of  his  weakness  and  the 
magic  of  its  peaceful  power,  make  more  glorious 
conquests  among  men  than  with  the  weapon  of 
war. 

Early  on  the  morrow  the  whole  host  encamped 
without  the  city.  As  far  as  the  ey&  could  reach, 
the  meadows  of  Asulon  were  covered  with  tents. 

And  as  all  those  that  joined  the  army  had  been 
promised  by  the  priests  full  remission  of  their  sins, 
thousands  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  un- 
bounded licentiousness;  The  glutton  feasted  and 
the  drunkard  caroused,  and  the  gambler  played  till 
mom ;  debauchery  flourished  throughout  the  camp 
— ^the  vice  being  only  exceeded  by  the  superstition 
of  the  people.  But  the  holiness  of  the  enterprise 
was  to  wipe  out  all  trespasses ;  for  the  same  eternal 

*  Form  of  Degradation  of  Ancient  Knight — ^La  Colom- 
biere  Theatre. 
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blis»  was  promised  to  the  sensualist  as  to  tke  an- 
chorite who  fasted  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun;  and  such  were  the  charms  of  the 
doctrine  for  the  ignorant,  that  the  song  of  volup- 
tuous revelry  and  the  hymn  of  prayer  rose  from 
the  tents  at  the  same  instant.* 

4^t  last  the  countless  multitude  began  their 
march.  At  their  head  went  a  body  of  fanatics, 
who  made  it  a  profession  to  be  without  money ;  and 
they  walked  barefoot,  and  carried  no  arms,  and 
preceded  even  the  beasts  of  burthen,  living  only 
upon  roots  and  herbs ;  while  their  rags  were  loath- 
some to  look  at.t  Next  came  the  nobles;  some 
with  bright  armor  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  and 
shining  in  the  sun  like  figures  of  fire ;  whilst  others 
on  their  horses,  anned  at  all  points,  looked  like 
statues  of  bronze ;  then  came  Priests,  habited  in 
the  coarse  woolen  garb  of  the  pilgrim ;  and  above 
their  heads  floated  their  banners  of  purple  and  gold 
and  rich  colors.  Next  followed  the  Dervishes,  in 
priestly  robes,  with  helmets  on  their  heads  and 
swords  in  their  hands,  each  leading  a  motley  band 
of  armed  merchants  and  peasants  and  laborers. 
After  them,  came  troops  of  women  carrying  their 
children,  some  on  their  backs,  and  some  in  their 
arms,  and  others  oa  mules;  and,  marching  with 
these,  were  herds  of  boys,  under  leaders  chosen  from 

*  Mackay's  Popular  Delusions,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
t   Guibert  de.Nogent,  book  vii, 
11 
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among  tbemselves  and  called  after  the  names  of 
the  principal  chiefs.* 

Last  of  all  came  the  troops,  with  Aleph  at  their 
head,  and  the  chief  Dervish  on  his  right  hand,  and 
hands  of  choristers  hy  his  side,  swinging  their  cen- 
sers as  they  went — ^till  the  air  was  fragrant  with 
ambergris — and  chanting  in  one  voice,  **  Glory  he 
to  God!"  whilst  the  troops,  tb&  pilgrims,  the 
peasants  and  the  rabble,  took  up  the  cry,  and  made 
the  air  ring  with  their  voices. 

As  the  mxdtitude  moved  on,  their  enthufidasm 
increased,  and  while  the  greater  part  hurried  to 
convert  or  destroy  the  heathen,  the  more  zealous 
of  the  rabble  inveighed  against  the  folly  of  going  to 
slay  the  barbarian  hordes,  while  they  left  the  un- 
converted Jew  behind.  So  many  of  the  holy  host 
hastened  back  to  Asulon,  and,  swearing  fierce  ven- 
geance to  the  Israelite,  first  mutilated  and  then 
slaughtered  all  those  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon.t 

As  the  vast  human  flood  rolled  on,  Aleph  and 
the  chief  Dervish  soon  found  that,  despite  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  nobles  and  chiefs,  it  was  beyond  their 
power  to  keep  in  subjection  the  multitude  that 
followed  them — ^fbr  the  greater  part  of  those  they 
led,  consisted  either  of  the  folly,  fanaticism,  or  vil- 
lainy of  the  country.     Devoid  of  principle,   dis- 

*  Guibert  de  Nogent,  book  vii. 

t   Maokay's  Popular  Delusions,  vol.  ii.  p.  35  and  36. 
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cipline,  or  true  courage,  they  swept  over  the  land 
like  a  pestilence,  spreading  terror  and  famine,  and 
'  death,  rohbery  and  murder  journeying  with  them 
all  the  way.* 

At  one  time  they  were  perishing  for  want,  so 
that  horses  and  camels,  and  the  very  vermin,  were 
eaten  as  luxuries  by  the  daintiest,  and  scarce  a 
chief  was  left  a  steed  to  ride  upon.t  At  another, 
when,  maddened  with  hunger  and  despair,  they 
gained  a  victory,  giving  themselves  up  to  frantic 
revelry  once  more,  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  their 
luxury^  refusing  to  eat  any  but  the  choicest  parts 
of  the  beasts  they  slaughtered,  casting  away  as 
worthless  all  the  remainder.^  Now,  at  the  sack- 
ing and  pillaging  of  some  city  on  their  way,  dressed 
in  ermine,  and  purple  and  gold,  and  silken  stufis, 
and  laden  with  vafiior  of  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones — ^then,  parched  with  drought  and  dying 
with  fatigue,  casting  away  first  their  heavy  golden 
spoils,  and  then  their  armor ;  while  the  women, 
who  still  kept  up  with  "  the  army  of  the  Lord," 
would  throw  down  their  babies  in  the  army's  track, 
and  roll  prostrate  on  the  ground  with  the  agony  of 
their  thirst,  ofiering  their  naked  bosoms  to  the 
swords  of  the  soldiers,  and  begging  for  death. } 

*  Mackay's  Popular  Delusions,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 
t  Kobertus  Monachus,  book  vi. 
t  Rainumd  d'AfgiUes. 
§  Albert  of  Aix,  book  iii. 


chapter  t^e  Nineteenth- 


S  soon  as  Hoan — ^n  the  day  of 
his  degradation — had  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  frantic 
citizens,  he  journeyed  far  away, 
I  and  staid  not  till  he  heheld  the 
sea — like  a  vast  crystal  pavement 
— q>read  out  hefore  him.  Then  he  sought  the 
wildest  and  most  desolate  part  of  the  coast,  and 
there,  as  the  waves  rippled  at  his  feet,  he  thought 
to  himself  how  he  could  at  once  save  his  poor 
sister's  hfe,  and  teach  his  countrymen  the  mad- 
ness of  their  acts. 

And  he  prayed  his  guardian  Spirit,  that  she 
would  bear  him  across  the  sea,  to  those  far-distant 
shores  whither  Aleph  and  his  fanatic  host  were 
hurrying,  so  that  he  might,  by  showing  kindness  to 
those  who  had  never  yet  felt  the  charm  of  it,  tame 
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them  before  "  the  anny  of  the  Lord"  had  time,  by 
the  barbarities  of  war,  to  make  them  even  more 
Bavage  than  they  were. 

The  wish  waa  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the  Spirit 
begat  what  the  kindly  heart  desired,  and  immedi- 
ately the  trees  in  the  neighboring  forest  fell  like 
reeds  to  the  earth,  while  others  bent  down  and 
carved  themselves  into  the  ribs  and  sides  of  a 
goodly  ship.  Then,  fiom  the  tallest  and  straightest 
of  the  wood,  the  branches  were  stripped,  till  the 
naked  stems  stood  up  as  masts  for  the  magic  vessel. 
And  the  8h(»es,  where  ihe  ring  of  the  anvil  had 
never  been  heard,  were  red  with-  the  glare  of  the 
forge,  imd  tinkled  '^th  the  music  of  countless  ham- 
mers, as  the  plastic  iron  was  wrought  into  bolts  and 
anchors  for  the  loving  mkeion.  And  all  around 
was  heard  the  hum  of  a  myriad  of  wheels,  as  the 
coarse  fiber  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  was  spun  and 
wove  into  the  sails  and  cordage  of  the  ship.  Then, 
as  the  tide  rose  and  rose,  the  waves  danced  around 
the  vessel,  and,  lifting  it  on  their  backs,  bore  it  and 
Huan  far  away  from  land^ 

And  the  same  kindly  Spirit  that  had  built  the 
ship,  freighted  it  with  loving  gifts,  and  christened 
it  "  The  Messenger  of  Peace,''  while  from  its  mast- 
head floated  the  Dove  and  the  Olive-branch,  as 
emblems  of  both  its  name  and  object.* 

*  The  luune  and  flag  of  the  ship  that  Williams  the  mis. 
sionary,  built  unassisted,  at  Raiatea,  in  the  South  Seas,  in 
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But  Haan,  though  he  traveled  by  sea,  could  not 
leach  the  shores  of  the  heathen  before  Aleph  and 
his  multitude,  who  came  by  land,  had  begun  the 
war  that  he  had  hoped  by  his  coming  to  have  pre- 
vented; 80  that,  when  he  neared  the  diore,  the 
natives,  who  might  before  have  listened  to  his 
words,  were  up  in  arms  and  screaming  fer  the 
blood  of  the  stranger. 

Though  it  was  night,  his  vessel  had  been  seen 
fiom  afar  by  the  natives,  and,  as  he  stood  toward 
the  land,  countless  lights  flickered  like  fire-flies  on 
the  distant  beach,  while  on  the  breeze  floated  the 
yells  and  war-cries  of  the  infliriated  people  that  he 
had  come,  unarmed,  to  conquer. 

But  Huan  prayed  for  strength  and  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  whose  servant  he  was,  and» 
gaining  new  courage,  landed  amidst  them. 

Some  of  them  had  one  side  of  their  face  and 
body  blackened  with  charcoal ;  others  were  paint- 
ed most  fantastically  with  yellow  and  red  ocher, 
and  stripes  of  all  the  colors  they  could  procure ; 
while  many  had  their  skins  tatooed  with  curious 
devices  firom  head  to  foot,  and  dyed  orange  with 
turmeric,  and  were  dressed  as  warriors,  with  large 
caps,  adorned  with  white  cowrie  shells  and  birds' 
feathers. 

As  Huan  looked  around,  he  trembled  for  his 

order  that  he  might  yisit  the  savage  natives  of  the  other 
islands. 
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raghness ;  £ot  he  saw  that  the  natives  weie  drawn 
up  in  hcNStile  airay,  some  with  three  or  four  spears, 
others  with  slings^  and  their  belts  full  of  large 
stones,  while  others,  with  torches  of  dry  cocoa-nut 
leaves,  danced  about  him,  shouting  and  making  the 
most  frantic  gestures. 

Many  had  climbed  the  trees,  to  see  the  stranger ; 
and  upon  the  trunks  and  astride  the  branches  Huan 
saw  them  in  clust^rs,  by  the  red  glare  of  the 
torches,  peeping,  with  glistening  eyes  and  wonder- 
ing look,  firom  the  rich,  dark  foliage  that  surround- 
ed them. 

Presently,  some  of  them  advanced,  and,  taking 
hold  of  his  hands,  felt  every  limb,  smelt  him,  turn- 
ed up  his  sleeves,  to  see  his  flesh,  and  exsunined 
him  most  minutely.  Then,  as  they  again  poised 
their  spears,  one  cried  out,  "  I'll  have  his  cap ;'' 
another,  ''  I'll  have  his  cloak  ;"  and  a  third,  bran- 
dishing his  huge  club,  screamed,  "  Let  us  kill  the 
hog!  let  us  kiU  him."* 

But  Huan  desired  them  to  put  aside  their  spears 
and  clubs,  telling  them  he  had  come  as  a  friend  to 
them,  laden  with  presents,  to  ie^ch  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  good-will  among  men. 

When  they  heard  this,  they  tied  up  their  wea- 
pons in  bundles   and  threw  aside  their  slings.t 

*  The  native  teacher  Papeiha's  narrative  of  his  landing 
at  Rarotunga. 

t  L&ndi^  of  Williams  at  Mangaia. 
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Then  Huan  distributed  to  them  pieces  of  cloth, 
and  hammers,  and  ribbons,  and  clasp-knives,  and 
blue  beads,  and  mirrors  and  fish-hooks. 

Some  of  the  cloth  he  gave  them  the  natives  fast- 
ened round  their  Priest ;  but  the  hdy  man  tofe  it 
in  anger  from  him,  and  throiving  it  on  the  ground, 
stamped  on  it,  crying,  "  Am  1  a  woman,  that  I 
fihpuld  be  encumbered  with  stuff?"  Another,  to 
whom  Huan  gave  a  saw,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and, 
hanging  the  glittering  fragments  round  his  neck 
and  to  his  ears,  ran  off  dancing  through  the  forest.* 

Pleased  with  the  gifts,  the  people  grew  more 
kindly  toward  the  Dwarf,  saying,  '*  He  can  not  have 
come  to  injure  us,  for  he  brings  good  and  not  evil 
things  with  him,  and  hath  no  weapon  but  his 
tongue."t 

Then  Huan  told  them  he  had  come  to  teach 
them  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God^  so  that  they 
might  bum  the  idols  of  i¥ood,  of  cloth,  and  of  birds' 
feathers,  whicl\  they  had  made  and  called  gods. 

Immediately  a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  some  said,  "  What,  bum  the  gods !  What 
gods  shall  we  then  have  ?*'  and  others,  "  What 
shall  we  do  without  the  gods  ?"  while  the  Priest 
cried,  "  Away  vidth  this  man  to  the  Chief,  for  he 
is  one  of  the  others  that  would  destroy  us  and  our 
gods  too ;"  and,  muttering  something  to  the  people, 

*  Landing  of  Williams  at  Mang&ia. 
f  Conversion  of  the  natives  of  Alia. 
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the  natiTes  seized  Huaa — some  by  his  legs,  others 
by  his  arms — and  carried  him  far  away  into  the 
presence  of  their  Chief,  Vara,  the  man-killer. 

This  Vara  was  a  mi^ty  warrior ;  and,  as  Huan 
entered,  he  was  seated  on  a  stage  stained  with 
blood,  eating  his  bread-firuit,  with  the  heads  of  the 
enemies  he  had  slain  ranged  round  him.  His  ap- 
pearance was  awful;  his  cheek-bones  were  high 
and  ]»omin«it,  and  his  countenance  forbidding. 
His  whole  body  was  smeared  with  charcoal,  and 
his  long  black  hair  fell  like  a  mane  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, while  his  beard  was  plaited  and  twisted,  and 
xeached  to  his  girdle.  Around  his  loins  was  a  nar- 
row slip  of  doth,  through  which  hia  spear  was 
passed ;  and  the  only  badges  of  his  nobility  were  a 
few  shells  and  part  of  an  old  clasp-knife  handle, 
that  dangled  from  the  girdle  round  his  waist. 

Before  him  stood  his  mother,  weeping,  and  cut- 
ting with  sharks'  teeth  deep  gashes  in  her  face  and 
arms,  to  show  h^  grief,  while  she  bewailed  the 
death  of  her  child,  and  charged  the  Chief  with 
having  killed  his  little  brother,  and  sent  his  body  to 
the  Priests,  because  the  King  had  demanded  of 
him  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

But  Vara  only  looked  up  from  his  feast  of  bread- 
fruit and  abused  her,  saying,  "  Is  not  the  favor  of 
the  gods,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  and  the 
security  of  our  possessions,  worth  more  than  that 
little  fool  of  a  brother  ?     Better  lose  him  than  the 
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government  of  oar  district  and  the  protection  of 
Qro  the  war^god.*** 

Then  Huan,  horrified  at  all  that  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  stood  holdly  forward,  and  spake  to  the 
Chief  on  the  wickedness  and  madness  of  ofiering 
up  such  sacrifices  to  a  piece  of  painted  wood. 
And,  telling  him  "  he  had  come  to  teaoh  them  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  war,  he  exhorted  the  Chief 
to  worship  his  God,  whose  word  was  the  word  of 
peace  and  love."    . 

On  this  Vara  rose,  and  said,  angrily,  "  If  it  he 
so,  why  do  these  strangers  come,  armed  with  spears, 
to  preach  the  word  of  peace  to  ns,  and  slaughter 
our  wives  and  children  to\tei|ch  us  the  word  of 
love.  They  have  come,''  said  the  Chief,  ''  to  take 
us  hy  force  and  make  us  worship  their  god ;  hut, 
rather  than  yield,  we  will  gather  our  warriors 
around  us  and  fight  for  Oro,  who  is  not  more 
savage  than  they." 

Then  Huan  told  the  Chief  "  no  force  on  Earth 
could  make  him  worship  Allah,  for  that  He  was  a 
Grod  of  Kiiidness,  and  those  who  fi)ughthis  hattles 
must  go  armed  only  with  love  and  charity  to  all ; 
so  that  men,  seeing  they  sought  hut  their  welfare, 
might  receive  them  as  friends,  and  listen  to  their 
words  without  fear  or  suspioicm.-V 

Then,  turning  to  the  peoj^le,  Huan  said,  ''  Out 
of  pure  pity  I  come  to  hring  the  hlessings  of  these 
*  Speech  of  Vara,  sacrifice  procurer  and  Ciiief  of  Aimeo. 
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kindly  truths  to  you,  befi>re  you  entirely  destroy 
each  other  by  your  wars  and  the  -worship  of  your 
savage  gods.  Think,  fiiends,  what  a  life  of  misery 
and  strife  and  fear  you  lead!  You  can  not  go 
down  to  the  sea  to  catch  fish,  or  to  the  mountains 
to  procure  food,  but  you  walk  the  earth  in  dread  of 
your  foes — ^I  come  to  teach  you  peace  and  happi* 
ness,  that  you  have  never  known.  You  hide  your* 
selves  in  caves,  when  your  Priests  seek  your  lives 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods — I  come  to  give  you  the 
safe  shelter. of  God's  love  to  all  his  creatures. 
Your  chiefs  enter  your  houses,  seize  your  rolls  of 
cloth,  kill  the  fattest  of  your  swine,  pluck  the  best 
of  your  bread*fi^t,  and  take  the  very  posts  firom 
your  doors  as  firewood,  wherewith  to  cook  their 
food.'  Is  there  a  person  present  who  has  not  buried 
his  new  canoe  in  the  sands,  to  hide  it  from  these 
desperate  men?  I  come  unamied  and  unfearing 
among  you,  to  put  an  end  to  these  savage  wrongs. 
I  come  to  show  you  how  to  live  in  amity,  without 
fear  of  your  neighbor.  I  come  to  teach  you  to  do 
to  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  to  you ; 
so  that,  instead  of  being  pierced  with  spears,  or 
beaten  to  death  with  the  clubs  of  your  warriors,  or 
burnt  as  ofierings  to  your  senseless  idols,  you  may 
live  and  die  in  peace  in  your  own  habitation,  sur- 
rounded by  your  fhends." 

Now  all  this  was  new  to  the  people,  and  the  in- 
terest it  begat  in  those  who  heard  it  was  intense ; 
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for  if  any  moved,  they  would  cry,  "  Be  still  I  be 
still !  let  us  hear.'' 

But  the  Chief,  Vara,  rose  and  said  to  the  Priest 
and  those  assembled,  ''  The  stranger  who  would 
teach  us  this  new  creed  may,  like  his  brethren, 
want  our  lands  and  our  wives.  I  do  not  say  that 
such  is  the  case,  but  it  may  be  so.  Therefore,  do 
not  be  in  haste.  Let  us  know  something  more 
about  this  new  religion  of  Kindness,  before  we 
abandon  the  religion  of  Revenge,  which  our  ances- 
tors for  ages  have  venerated.  Suppose  we  were  to 
visit  his  country,  and  say  to  his  people,  that  Allah 
was  not  the  true  Grod,  and  invite  them  to  cast  him 
off  and  become  worshipers  of  Oro  the  god  of  war, 
what  reply  would  they  make?  Would  they  not 
say,  'Do  not  be  in  haste.  Let  us  know  some- 
thing more  of  Oro  and  the  worship  he  requires  ?' 
I  wish  my  people  to  do  and  say  the  4Uime  as  the 
stranger's  people  would  say,  in  the  same  circum* 
stances."* 

Then,  turning  to  Huan,  he  asked,  **  Where  does 
your  Grod  live  ?" — ^Huan  answered,  that  "  Heaven 
was  his  dweUing-place  ;  but  that  he  filled  both  the 
sky  and  the  Earth  with  his  presence.'^  "  I  can  not 
see  him !"  rejoined  the  Chief,  "  but  mine/ 1  can 
look  upon  and  touch  with  my  hand ;  and  if  the 
Earth  was  full  of  your  Grod,  surely  he  would  be 
big  enough  to  be  seen."  "  Ay,  and  we  should  run 
"1^  Speech  of  a  Samoan  ohief. 
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against  Him/'  added  the  Priest,  who  had  brought 
the  Dwarf  to  the  Chief's  house. 

To  all  this  Huaa  made  answer,  that  "the 
Earth  was  full  of  air,  but  they  could  not  see  it,  nor 
touch  it  with  their  hands ;  that  they  were  sur^ 
rounded  by  light,  and  yet  they  did  not  run  against 

Then  Huan  spake  kindly  to  the  mother,  that 
still  griered  for  her  murdered  son,  and  stroTe  to 
comfort  her,  teUing  her  of  the  happy  time  of  peace 
and  good-will  to  come ;  so  that  the  poor  woman- 
unused  to  sympathy — ^thanked  him,  as  her  heart 
oTeiflowed  with  his  compassion.  And  she  brought 
baked  meats  and  yams,  and  cocoa-nut  water,  and 
^read  them  before  him,  on  a  table-cloth  of  fresh- 
plucked  l^ves,  and  bade  him  eat  and  drink,  say- 
ing, that  she  knew  he  had  come  to  comfort,  and 
not  to  injui»  them. 

After  this,  she  besought  her  son  that  he  would 
listen  to  the  stranger's  good  counsels,  and  no  longer 
worship  as  gods,  those  things  of  painted  wood  and 
birds'  feathers,  that  robbed  them  of  their  children 
and  their  brothers.  And  she  exhorted  him  not  to 
lead  his  men  to  battle  on  the  morrow^  but  to  stay 
with  the  stranger  and  hear  more  from  him  about 
the  God  of  Peace  and  Loving-Kindness. 

And  when  Huan  had  finished  his  meal,  seeing 

"1^  Dialogue  between  Papeiha,  a  native  teacher,  and 
Tinomana,  Chief  of  Arorangi. 
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bim  overcome  with  fatigue,  she  spread  a  mat  for 
him,  and,  bidding  him  rest  his  tired  limbs,  placed 
a  bmidle  of  dried  grass  as  a  pillow  for  his  head. 

As  Huan  prayed  before  he  slept,  Vara  hearing 
him  say,  "  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  as  we  have 
mercy  on  others,"  wondered  at  the  charity  of  the 
prayer,  and,  drawing  his  mat  beside  the  Dwarf, 
told  him  he  had  come  to  be  taught  to  pray  to  the 
God  of  Mercy.  Delighted,  with  the  request,  Huaa 
repeated  the  supplication,  while  the  chief  said  it 
after  him. 

But  when  Vara  had  made  him  go  ov(ar  it  again 
and  again,  Huan,  overcome  with  fatigue,  dropped 
off  to  sleep. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  when 
the  anxious  Chief  awoke  him,  saying,  ''  I  have  for* 
gotten  it,  tell  it  to  me  once  more.***  And,^  when 
he  had  made  him  repeat  it  many  times,  Huan  fell 
asleep  again*  and  was  again  awoke. 

This  the  Chief  did  frequently  through  die  night, 
till  he  had  got  the  prayer  by  heart.  And,  as  soon 
as  the  air  grew  blue  with  the  coming  morning, 
he  bade  Huan  wake  and  talk  with  him,  saying,  he 
had  been  thinking  seriously  on  all  he  had  heard, 
and  felt  greatly  disposed  to  bum  his  gods,  but  was 
afraid,  lest  they  should  be  enraged  and  strangle 
him  in  the  night.     But,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 

*  Papeiha,  a  native  teacher,  and  Tlnomana,  the  Chief 
of  Arorangi< 
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great  importance,  it  waa  "well  not  to  be  in  haste. 
However,  since  Huan  had  come  for  the  puipose 
of  dissuading  him  from  fighting,  he  woold  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  war  for  the  present. 

Then  the  Dwarf,  finding  he  had  made  a  finend 
of  the  Chief,  ventured  to  apeak  upen  the  subject 
that  he  had  not  dkied  to  mention  before. "  So  he 
asked  Vara  if  he  still  remmnbered  the  prayer  that 
he  had  learnt ;  and  the  Chief  repeated  it  to  him 
word  for  word.  Whereupon  Huan  told  him,  that 
he  alone,  of  all  his  counteymen,  had  come  in  mercy 
to  them,  though  none  had  sufiered  at  their  hands 
more  than  he  had. 

Then  the  Chief  asked  him,  how  he  and  his 
people  could  have  injured  one  whom  they  had 
never  seen  before. 

So  Huan  tbld  him  they  had  robbed  him  of  his 
sister's  life,  and  though  his  countrymen  had  called 
him  "  coward,''  still  he  had  come  to  them  in  char^ 
ity,  to  teach  them  those  blessed  truths  which  had 
taught  him  to  live  in  peace  with  all  men,  and  love 
his  enemies.     Ai^  Huan  wept  bitterly. 

When  Vara  heard  the  speech,,  he  fell  back  and 
gazed  with  wonderment  upon  the  Dwarf.  Then, 
suddenly  starting  up,  he  cried,  "  Now  do  I  see  that 
yours  is  the  true  God.  Had  you  slain  my  sister,  I 
and  my  children's  children  would  not  have  rested 
till  we  had  made  your  skull  our  drinking  cup ;  for 
I  should  have  bequeathed  my  vengeance  as  a  legacy 
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to  my  fions,  and  commanded  them  to  have  blood  for 
blood,  even  though,  they  had  to  wait  for  it  till  the 
third  or  fourth  generation.*  But  you,  instead  of 
injuring  us  or  our  wives  or  our  children,  have  come 
among  us  laded  with  gifts,  to  pay  back  good  for 
evil.  Truly,  yours  is  a  religion  of  mercy,  and  none 
but  the  true  God  could  have  made  it."t 

But  Huan*s  heart  was  fixed  on  Anthy ;  and  he 
diAed  the  Chief  if,  among  those  that  had  been  slain 
he  remembered  one  that  was  blind. 

And,  when  Vara  had  answered  that  he  did,  the 
Dwarf  inquired  if  she  had  sufiered  much. 

But  the  Chief  replied,  that  the  blind  were  sacred 
with  them  ;  for  that,  if  they  took  their  lives, 
Marama,  the  Goddess,  of  Darkness,  would  be  angry 
with  them,  and  destroy  them  as  they  slept. 

Then  Huan*s  head  fell  on  his  bosom,  and  he 
sobbed  for  very  joy,  while  he  jNraised  G^  that 
Anthy  still  lived. 

But  Vara  thought  he  grieved  fi)r  th^  approach- 
ing fight,  and  cried,  *'  O  that  your  countrymen  had 
come  to  us  in  charity,  as  you  have,  done  I  But  1;hey 
came  as  enemies,  and  fell  upoil  us  with  the  sword 
and  the  firebrand,  under  cover  of  the  night.  And 
they  slew  our  priests,  our  wives,  our  brothers,  and 
our  children,  till  the  dead  covered  the  earth  like 

*  The  *'  Ono,"  or  systematic  revenge,  prevailing  throngh 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
t  Speech  of  the  Chief  of  Tahaa. 
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trees  after  the  hurricane.  They  desecrated  our 
temples,  cut  down  our  sacred  groves,  tore  Qro  horn 
his  seat,  stripped  him  of  his  robes,  and  set  fire  to 
our  altars  and  our  gods.  And,  when  our  people 
saw  the  green  fields  and  trees  dyed  red  with  the 
flames  of  their  gods,  and  the  blood  of  their  country- 
men, they  screamed  fi>r  vengeance.  And  they 
sounded  the  trumpet-shell  of  war,  and  called  on  the 
tribes  around  to  destroy  the  ruthless  strangers,  say- 
ing, *  There  i^  no  peace  for  the  Grod-bumers,  till 
they  have  felt  the  fiiry  of  the  fire  with  which  they 
destroyed  Qro.*' " 

*  The  war  at  Raiatea. 
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S  the  chief  yet  spoke,  the  sun  rose, 
and  suddenly,  the  trumpet-shell 
soimded,  and  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  cries  of  the  Priests  and 
I  the  yells  of  the  warriors,  as  they 
gathered  together.  Then  the 
shouts  ceased,  and  there  was  heard  the  chant  of  the 
Priestesses  of  the  war  god  singing  of  the  victory  to 
come,  while  from  afar,  floating  on  the  hreeze,  came 
the  prayer  of  the  armed  host  of  Asnlon. 

Then  Huan,  led  by  the  chief,  hastened  down  the 
mountain-side  to  see  if  there  were  no  way  left  to 
stay  the  coming  strife.  But,  as  the  war-cry  again 
came  up  louder  and  fiercer  than  before,  he  looked 
down  into  the  plain  beneath,  and  saw  the  barbarian 
horde  assembled  in  the  vast  waste  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  set  aside  for  their  battle-ground,  with 
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their  war-caps  on  their  heads  and  their  long  jagged 
spears,  set  with  sharks'  teeth,  ready  poised  above 
them  ;  while,  drawn  up  behind  the  savage  horde, 
stood  bands  of  women,  bearing  baskets  of  stones, 
and  slings  and  clubs,  with  which  to  supply  the 
warriors  as  they  fought. 

So  Huan  hurried  on  ivith  quicker  speed,  and 
reached  the  plain  as  the  boldest  of  the  chiefs  darted 
£)rward  from  the  ranks  and  began  his  war-dance 
of  defiance,  close  in  front  of  the  army  of  Asulon. 
Now  the  savage  chieftain  quivered  his  spear,  and 
ran  to  and  firo,  leaping  lind  shouting,  as  though  in- 
spired with  the  spirit,  of  wildness.  Then,  with  a 
bound  he  stood  close  before  his  foes,  and  gnashed 
his  teeth  ^and  grinned  at  them,  till  he  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  all  the  while  keeping  up  a  low  hide- 
ous howl,  and  forcing  his  eye-balls  almost  from 
their  sockets.  Then,  calling  them  women  and  chil- 
dren»  he  defied  them  to  the  combat,  while  he  thrust 
his  long  gray  beard  into  his  mouth,  and  gnawed  it 
with  savage  vehgence.* 

And  when  the  people  of  Asulon  ^w  this,  they 
cried  aloud,  "  Death  or  new  life  to  the  heathen ;" 
and,  brandishing^  their  swords  on  high,  rushed  £}x^ 
ward  to  the  fray. 

Then  Huan  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  remembering 
the  magic  power  of  the  branch  he  bore,  waved  it 
in  the  air,  as  he  called  on  the  Spirit  of  Kindness 
♦  War-dance  at  "  Savage  Island." 
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to  help  him  stay  the  murderous  hand  of  Aleph  and 
his  host,  so  that  the  arms  they  carried  might  be 
ohanged  to  the  instruments  of  peace,  and,  gaining 
greater  power  from  their  greater  kindness,  theirs 
might  be  a  victory  of  the  heart  and  not  of  the 
sword. 

Immediately  the  shouts  and  the  war-cry  ceased, 
and  the  fanatic  foe  became  the  earnest  friend.  The 
spears  were  turned  into  pruning-hooks  and  the  battle- 
axes  into  plough-shares.  The  armor  fell  from  the 
limbs  of  the  zealous  host,  and  the  bigot-warrior 
stood  transformed  into  the  apostle  of  peace — coming 
with  siddes  instead  of  swords  in  their  hands,  where- 
with to  teach  men  to  live  in  happiness  and  plenty. 

And^  in  the  magic  of  the  change,  the  girdle  of 
scalps  fell  firom  the  Pagan's  loins,  and  his  naked 
and  painted  limb^  became  clothed,  while  the  up- 
Vifted  club  dropped  harmless  firom  his  hand.  And 
those,  whose  brains  they,  in  their  savageness,  had 
oome  down  to  o^r  up  on  bread-fruit,  leaves  as  food 
for  their  gods,*  they  no  longer  feared  as  enemies ; 
but  now  gathered  round  in  faith  to  listen  to  their 
words.  \ 

Then,  as  th<9  kindly  teachers  spake,  the  sky  grew 
crimson  with  the  burning  of  the  Pagan  temples,  as 
if  the  heavens  themselves  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  thousand  victims.  And  the  people 
were  seen  advancing  in  procession,  tribe  afler  tribe, 
*  Practice  in  the  war  at  RarotODga. 
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the  Chiefii  and  the  Priests  leading  the  way,  and 
men,  women  and  children  iollewing  them,  bearing 
their  rejected  gods  upon  their  shoulden.*  Some 
of  the  idols  were  huge,  some  were  small,  some 
were  beautiful,  while  others  were  hideona.  Hece 
was  eariied  the  great  god  of  death  called  Taivoa- 
ROA,t  the  man  eater,  whose  Priests  were  supposed 
to  be  inquired  by  the  shark,  h<dding  in  one  hand 
the  spear  with  which  he  killed  men^  and  in  the 
other  a  net,  with  which  he  caught  their  spirits  as 
they  fled  from  their  bodies.  Hiere  was  borne  an- 
other, whom  they  called  Tava,^  the  God  of  Thunr 
der;  and^he  h^ld  a  anghty  fan,  and  had  wings^ 
the  sounds  made  by  ^e  flapping  of  which,  as  he 
flew,  ihej  said,  caused  the  thunder  to  peal  through 
the  skies.  Kext  was  brought  a  rod,  with  snares  at 
the  end  bf  it,.^  mkde  with  the  fibers  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  husk,  with  which  the  Priest  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  gods,  and  which  was  also  used  in  waivtixue 
to  catch  the  god  oi  battle  by  the  leg  and  seoure  his 
influence  on  the  side  of  his  worshipers.  After  this 
one  was  carried  Pafo,  the  God  of  ileTBnge.ll  This 
was  made  of  rotten  matting,  and  round  it  there 
hung  a  string  of  pieces  of  polished  pearl  shells, 
which  were  thought  to  be  the  soul  of  the  idol ;  and 

*  Overthrow  of  idolatry  at  Aitntakt. 

f  The  great  national  god  at  Aitutaki. 

t  One  of  the  idols  of  tibe  same  island.         4  Ditto. 

II  National  idol  of  Savaii. 
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he  was  regarded  with  great  veneration,  so  that 
those  who  songht  his  assistance  would  cut  off  with 
sharp  shells  the  joints  of  their  little  fingers. 

Then  the  idols  were  roUed  toward  the  fijre,  some 
of  those  who  had  worshiped  them  a  short  time 
back  kicking  them  as  they  went,  saying,  "  There  ! 
your  reign  is  at  an  end." 

And,  when  they  had  cast  all  but  Papo  into  the 
flames,  one  of  the  Priests,  lifting  up  the  roll  of 
rotten  matting  that  they  called  the  Grod  of  Ke- 
▼enge,  begged  with  tears  that  that  idol  might  be 
thrown  into  the  sacred  tank  hard  by,  as  drowning 
was  a  less  painful  death  than  burning.  And  when, 
to  please  the  simple  one,  they  had  granted  his  re- 
quest, he  tied  a  stone  to  the  idol,  and,  weeping, 
cast  it  in.* 

No  sooner  was  the  last  of  the  blood-stained  gods 
destroyed,  than  the  magic  of  the  CHive-branch  went 
on,  and  from  the  sacred  groves  there  ^ame  the 
sound  of  many  axes,  and  the  loud  crash  of  boughs 
and  branches  faUing  to  the  earth.  And  the  bread- 
fruit trees  were  seen  to  drop  one  by  one  to  the 
ground,  and  where  they  had  stood  rose  up  the 
milk-white  walls  of  the  humble  temple  of  the  new 
Grod.  On  its  roof  were  the  leaves  of  the  sugar^ 
cane,  on  its  floor  were  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  the  steps  before  it  were  of  hewn  cond,  both 
white  and  red,  while  the  path  that  led  to  it  was 
*  Request  and  condact  of  Faaca,  chief  of  Tongataba. 
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rtrBwn  with  ahells  of  msay  ooloms.*  And  all 
aioand  waved  the  stately  biead-frait  trees,  with 
their  dark-green,  gkeay  fiiliage,  and  their  light- 
green,  (nral  frnit,  hanging  like  halls  of  emendd 
fiDom  the  end  of  eveiy  houg^.  And  interwoven 
with  their  hranches  were  the  white  leaves  of  the 
candle-not' tree,  while,  overtopping  all,  were  seen 
the  graoeM  plmnes  of  the  ooooa-nnt.  Thongh  the 
thick  green  foliage  peeped  the  snowy  walls  of  the 
house  of  peace,  dotted  with  drops  ci  son-light  trick- 
ling through  the  leaves  above.  Aeross  the  son- 
heams  flitted  hright-colored  botteifliee,  like  winged 
flowers  and  the  coding  breeze  fiom  the  ooean 
swept  by  laden  with  spice  and  perfume. 

Then  vras  heard  the  ringing  of  the  call  to  prayer, 
and  men  were  seoi  beating,  as  they  went,  battle- 
axes  with  large  stones,  to  sommon  the  peo^e  to 
the  temple.t 

..  And,  as  the  teachers  entered  ^e  holy  place  finr 
the  first  time,  their  hearts  were  moved  at  the  sight 
of  the  change  that  had  been  so  wondroosly  wrought 
in  the  people ;  for  the  jagged  spears  of  the  savage 
ohieft  were  arranged  as  balustrades  to  support  the 
rails  around  the  altar,  while  firom  the  rafters  hung 
the  rejected  idols,  as  trophies  of  the  bloodless  victory 
that  had  been  gained4 

And,  when  they  had  prayed,  a  chief  arose  and 

*  Chapel  at  Rarotonga.  t  Custcnn  at  Aitataki. 

t  Chapel  at  Runita. 
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said,  "  Thus  the  gods  made  with  bands  shall  per^ 
ish.  There  they  are,  tie4  with  oords !  Their  glory ! 
— lode !  it  is  hirds'  feathers,  sooa  rotten ;  bat  our 
new  Grod  is  the  same  for  ever.  Friends,  let  us  re* 
member  our  former  state ;  how  we  slew  our  chil- 
dren—how, when  age  made  made  our  movers 
helpless,  we  would  tempt  them  to  the  woods,  and 
then  hurling  them  into  a  hole  that  we  had  dug, 
would  cast  heavy  stones  npoa  them— and  how, 
when  we  came  to  manhood^  we  would  fight  and 
wiesUe  with  our  fathers  fox  the  mastery ;  and  if  we 
obtained  it,  take  forcible  possession  of  &eir  goods* 
and  drive  them  fiom  their,  home  to  starre— and 
how,  when  ^e  hand  of  death  had  snatched  the 
husband  fin>m  the  wife,  we — ^bstead  of  visiting  in 
kindness  the  fatherless  and  the  -mdowed  in  their 
auction — ^waited  to  seize  all  that  belonged  to.  them 
and  turn  the  disconsolate  mother  with  her  offiipring 
away,  and  possess  ourselTes  of  the  house,  the  £)od, 
and  the  land  that  was  theirs.  Now,  fidiends,  none 
are  to  be  jnllaged,  none  are  to  be  destroyed.  But 
some  are  still  doing  as  we  have  done.  &cfBm  9xe 
■till  kiliidg  themselves>  and  others  their  childr^ 
and  their  parents.  Some  are  still  worsLuping  their 
blood-thirsty  idols.  Let  us,  then,  send  them  teach- 
ers, to  teach  them  the  good  word  that  we  have 
been  taught.''*^ 

*  Speedi  of  King  Ttmatoa  before  Captfun  Waldegrave 
at  Raiatea. 
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Next  an  old  priest  stood  iip»  and,  kolding  out  hii 
liands,  moved  rapidly  the  jcants  of  his  wrists  and 
fingers.  Then  he  opened  and  shat  his  mouth,  and 
raised  his  leg  and  moved  it  in  various  diioctiona. 
And,  having  done  this,  he  said,  *'  See»  I  have  hinges 
aU  over  me  >!  If  the  tiiought  grows  in  my  heart 
that  I  wish  to  handle  any  thing,  the  hinges  in  my 
hands  enaUe  me  ia  touch  it.  If  I  want  to  utttf 
any  thing,  the  hinges  in  my  jaws  outhle  me  to  say 
it.  And,  if  I  desire  to  go  any  where,  here  are 
hinges  in  my  1^  to  enable  me  to  walk  thithw. 
Now  I  perceive  g!reat  wisdom  in  the  adaptatiim  of 
my  body  to  the  wants  ci  my  mind ;  and  when  I 
look  into  the  book  of  Li&,  I  see  wisdran  in  it  equal 
to  that  in  my  frame ;  and  my.heart  tells  me  that 
the  Maker  of  my  body  is  He  who  therein  commands 
ns  to  love  our  brethren  as  ourselves."* 

Scarcely  had  the  priest  finished,  when  a  body  of 
natives  rushed  into  the  temple,  dragging  with  tiiem 
a  chief  they  had  taken  in  ambush. 

As  they  fi>rced  him  fiNrward  to  thealtax,  they 
cried,  *'  See,  great  Malietoa !  we  bring  thee  thine 
enemy  at  last.  Now,  take  thou  thy  vengeance  on 
him." 

Then  Malietoa  rose,  and  advancing  to  the  captive 
said, ''  Thou  didst  take  my  child  as  thy  jfnisoner  in 
war,  and  pressed  her  to  become  thy  wife.    But  she 

*  Speech  of  a  native  priest  before  Captain  Waktegrave 
•t.tiie  same  place. 
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would  not  consent,  and  even  thine  own  people  said 
it  was  "base  in  thee  to  take  hy  force  the  daughtei 
of  a  chieftain  like  myself.  Upon  this  thou  didst 
seize  thy  club,  and  sweaiing  that  if  thou  didst  not 
have  her  no  one  eke  should,  didst  strike  her  on  the 
head  and  slay  my  only  child.  Now,  my  blood  urges 
me  to  avenge  the  death  of  my  girl;  hut  I  have 
learnt  the  religi(»i  of  Peace,  and  I  will  begin  by 
trying  to  love  thee  my  bitterest  enemy.-^** 

Then  the  chief  who  had  come  prepared  for  de^&th 
and  torture,  was  stricken,  down  with  the  charity  of 
his  en^ny ;  and,  as  lus  head  fell  upon  his  bosom, 
he  cried,  "  I  will  unite  myself  to  this  new  religion, 
&r  it  is  one  of  wondrous  meroy^  and  I  know,  by 
my  life  bring  spared,  that  none  bat  a  great  and 
good  Grod  could  have  made  it.t  Henceforth,  Malie- 
tea,  let  us  two  have  but  one  heart.'\  And  he  fell  at 
his  fbrgiver's  feet,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Then  the  noble  chieftain,  took  his  enemy  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  "  Rise,  brother !  tear  off  the  garb 
of  Satan,  and  be  a  man  o£  God." 

Huan  thanked  the  Guardian  Spirit  for  the  won« 
ders  she  had  worked  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and,  calling  Vara  to  his  side,  he  bade  him  conduct 
him  to  his  sister  Anthy. 

So  Vara  led  him  &r  into  the  once  sacred  groves, 

*  Conduct  of  Malietoa,  Chief  of  tJpolo,  to  one  of  the 
chieftains  of  Manono. 

t  Speech  of  the  Chief  of  Tahaa  after  the  war  at  Raiatoa. 
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tiU  they  came  to  a  thicket  denae  with  trees  of 
ebony  and  iron-wood,  with  their  black  bonghB  and 
leathery  leases  so  dooely  matted  together,  that  the 
herbe  beneath  grew  white  as  in  a  caTO ;  while,  as 
they  walked  along,  the  screeoh-owl  and  the  Vam- 
pire-bat darted,  like  shadowy  imps  in  and  out  the 
branches. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Hall  of  Daikncsa 
sacred  to  Marama,  the  Groddess  of  the  Night— 
within  whose  ebon  doors  and  blackened  walls  no 
ray  of  light  had  ever  entered.  Beside  it  grew  the 
night-sbade,  and  all  annmd  glimmered  dim  glow- 
worms that  never  ceased  to  shine. 

When  Huan  heard  that  beneath  this  dismal 
roof  his  sister  was  imprisbned,  his  blood  chilled 
with  horror,  and  he  thanked  Heaven  for  the  blind- 
ness that  sci^ned  the  terrors  of  the  dungeon  fit>m 
her. 

Then  Huan  as  he  waved  his  magic  branch,  be- 
sought his  Spirit  to  wipe  out  the  black  blot  from 
the  earth,  and  let  the  light  of  Heaven  shine  for 
the  first  time  within  the  walls  of  Darkness. 

Instantly,  the  branches  above  opened,  and  the 
light  streamed  in  a  golden  flood  through  the  leafy 
lattice,  till  the  earth  was  drenched  with  it,  and  the 
walls  grew  white,  and  the  grass  grew  green,  and 
sparkled  with  many-colored  flowers,  as  though, 
where  each  sun-beam  touched,  a  gem  was  left  be- 
hind. 
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Then  tlie  sides  of  the  vast  building  were  pierced 
with  many  windowed  and,  as  the  light  poured  in, 
there  arose,  fixxm  Mrithin,  the  buzz  o£  a  thousand 
infant  yoices,  hnmniing  like  &  swarm  of  bees,  as 
they  hived  the  honey  in  th w  brains.  Some  leacnt 
a  thanksgiving  for  theijr  food— oth^cs  a  simple 
prayer  to  say  before  they  rose  or  slept — ^wbile  ahove 
all,  was  heard  the  gentle  voice  of  Anthy  telling  the 
little  ones  the  wondrous  story  of  the  life  of  Him 
who  first  taught  and  showed  mankind  how  '*  to  love 
their  enemies,  and  do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again." 

When  Huan  entered,  he  found  the  people  gath- 
ered in  the  Hall  and  dressed  as  for  a  feast  to  listen 
to  the  children.  At-tlieir  head  sat  the  gray-haired 
old  King,  who  had  been  worshiped  as  a  god,  and 
had  led  many  fierce  warriors  to  the  fight ;  but  his 
glistening  eyes  showed  that  he  felt  more  glory  in 
that  peaceful  iK>ene,  than  in  all  the  battles  he  had 
won.* 

As  the  little  ones  lisped  aloud  the  kindly  lessons, 
it  was  a  touching  sight  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  the 
parents  gathered  round  to  hear  those  vei^  infants 
learn  to  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed,  and  be  true 
and  just  in  all  their  dealings — ^whom  a  little  while 
since  they  would  have  destroyed  or  dedicated  to 
{Izao,  the  Grod  of  Thieves,  that  they  might  have 
become  clever  and  desperate  in  plunder.!  Here 
*  Jubilee  of  children  at  Raiatea.      t  Polynesian  oastani. 
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were  some  aged  listeners,  whose  eyes  glistmtod  with 
delight,  as  the  mother  said  to  the  father,  "  Thank 
Grod,  we  spared  our  little  one !"  There  sat  others 
with  saddened  oonntenances  and  faltering  voices, 
who  hewailed  in  hittemess  that  they  had  pat  theirs 
to  death ;  while  the  silent  tears,  as  they  trickled 
down  the  dieeks  of  many,  told  the  painful  tale  that 
all  their  children  were  destroyed.* 

Suddenly,  a  woman  in  the  crowd  started  up ;  and, 
as  she  wrung  her  hands,  she  shrieked, "  O,  my  ehil^ 
dren !  my  murdered  children !  All  the  little  ones  I 
have  slain  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me.  My  sins ! 
my  ^ns !  there  is  no  hope  fi>r  a  wretch  like  me !-' 

Then,  as  she  sobhed  aloud,  she  continued,  "  Even 
my  little  first-born  I  put  to  death.  My  second,  my 
husband  would  have  saved,  but  I  and  my  mother 
cried  aloud  for  its  life.  My  third  was  more  beauti- 
tifnl  than  all,  and  its  father's  heart  yearned  toward 
it,  and  he  begged  and  entreated  it  might  be  spared 
to  him ;  but  I  and  my  mother  again  had  our  mur- 
derous way.  We  rose  in  the  night,  placed  its  little 
body  in  a  hole  we  had  dug,  covered  it  with  a  plank, 
and  left  it  there  to  perish.  O,  my  babes !  my  mur- 
dered  babes  !"t 

*  Jubilee  of  children  at  Raiatea. 

t  Confession  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Tahiti— 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  pnuitice  of  infanticide  was,  that 
uitrsing  impaired  the  personal  attractions  oi  the  tnother, 
and  curtailed  the  period  during  which  her  beauty  would 
continue  to  bloom.^^Williama, 
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Scaroely  had  she  sat  down,  before  the  brother  of  . 
the  Ring — a  chieftain  gray  with  years — arose ;  and 
as  he  beat  his  breast,  he  cried,  **  Let  me  speak  !  I 
must  speak !  I  will  speak !  O  that  in  my  youth  I 
had  known  what  I  now  know  in  my  deflate  old 
age.  O  that  I  had  known  that  these  blessings 
were  in  store  for  us !  Then  I  should  have  spared 
my  children,  and  they  would  have.beea  among  this 
happy  group,  repeating  these  precious  truths.  But, 
alas !  alas !  I  destroy^  them  all.  I  have  not  one  left 
— ^no,  not  one,''  Then,  turning  to  the  King  he  cried« 
as  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  "  You,  my  brother,  saw 
me  kill  child  after  child,  but  you  never  stayed  this 
murderous  hand."  And  then,  shaking  his  clenched 
fists  at  the  idols  that  hung  in  contempt  above  their 
heads,  he  cursed  the  gods  he  had  but  lately  wor- 
shiped, saying,  "  It  was  you  that  bred  this  savage 
spirit  in  us,  and  now  I  shall  die  childless,  though  I 
have  been  the  father  of  nineteen  children.''*  And 
the  tears  trickled  down  the  old  warripr!s  cheeks,  in 
his  jbitter  agony,  like  the  sweat-drops  of  his  soul. 

*  This  chief  was  an  Airoi  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the 
laws  of  his  class  required  the  destruction  of  o^  his  chil- 
dren.— See  WilliafM^s  Narrative, 


Hiiaptcx  tilt  StDtntQ-firet. 


S  Huan  gazed  upon  the  Blind 
Girl,  with  the  little  ones  grouped 
amund  her  knees,  he  longed  to 
fdd  her  in  his  aims,  and  have, 
[  iiL  the  sweet  assurance  of  the  em- 
brace, thrilling  proof  that  she  still 
was  spared  to  him.  And,  when  the  King  and 
chiefs  and  little  ones  and  aU  had  gone,  and  Huan 
was  left  alone  with  Anthy,  he  threw  himself  upon 
her  neck,  and  thanked  Heaven  for  its  many  hless- 
ings,  but  for  the  blessing  of  his  sister's  life  above 
them  all. 

Then  she  told  him  of  all  her  sufferings,  and  he 
of  all  his  stragglings  to  relieve  her.  And,  while 
pity  strengthened  the  love  of  the  one,  gratitude 
gave  a  double  earnestness  to  the  affection  of  the 
other. 
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As  they  eaeh  ran  over  to  the  other  the  peaceful 
triumphs  they  had  gained,  Anthy  besought  Huan 
that  he  would  make  that  happy  land  their  restii^ 
pkoe,  so  that  they  themselves  might  watch  over 
the  goodly  work  they  had  hegun. 

But  the  Dwarf  reminded  her  that  before  they 
gave  to  strangers,  they  should  first  satisfy  the  wants 
of  home.  And  he  asked  her  whether  she  were  so 
blest  that  none  who  claimed ,  kindred  with  her 
stood  in  need  of  her  Charity. 

Anthy  saw  the  meaning  of  her  brother's  words, 
and,  remembering  her  father's  su^rings,  bade  Huan 
take  her  back  to  him  at  once.     , 

Now  when  it  was  known  among  the  people 
that,  their  good  iriaids  were  about  to  depart,  little 
groups  of  men,  women,  and  children  would  collect 
in  the  cod  of  the  evening,  around  the  hut,  and, 
sitting  beneath  the  shade  of  a  stately  banana-tree, 
would  Ang  in. plaintive  tones  the  rude  verses  they 
had  made  to  express  their  sorrow  at  the  parting ; 
while  others  would  bring  their  mats  and  sleep  on 
them  beneath  Huan's  and  his  sister's  windows,  in 
order  to  be  near  them;*  so  that  the  first  sounds 
Anthy  and  her  brother  heard,  as  the  east  grew  crim- 
son with  the  rising  sun,  was  the  plaintive  farewell 
hymn,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  the  birds. 

And  when,  at  last  the  day  of  departure  came, 

*  Conduct  of  the  natives  of  Rarotonga  to  Williams,  pre* 
vious  to  his  leaving  the  island. 


t 
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tiiaiiBaiids  went  ivith  the  kindly  ooapla  to  tbe 
beach,  wheie  a  fisast  was  qNcead,  that  they  mii^t 
break  htead  in  peaoe  befim  they  parted. 

On  their  -way  thither,  both  aides  of  the  path  wen 
lined  idth  the  mnltitBde  who  had  come  to  eraire  a 
Ueasing  ere  they  left  them  fiwever.  And,  as  Hnan 
and  Anthy  walked  al<»ig  and  looked  upon  the 
altered  people,  they  smiled  with  joy  to  think  how 
difierent  was  their  parting  firom  their  meeting. 

The  war-field  in  the  distance,  which  for  ages 
had  been  left  barren  for  the  fight,  was  here  brown 
with  the  new>tanied  earth,  and  there  green  with 
the  coming  crop.  And  men  sat  in  the  shade  be- 
side their  doors,  on  chairs  of  their  own  makings 
with  their  wives  and  daughters  next  them,  plying 
the  needle,  or  busy  at  the  spinning-wheeL  The 
clanking  of  the  loom  and  the  ring  of  the  anvil 
ceased,  as  Huan  and  Anthy  advanced,  and  the 
chiefUin,  who  now  plied  the  shuttle,  left  the  web, 
and  the  blacksmith— once  a  noted  warrior— came 
from  the  forge,  with  bare  and  brawny  arms,  to 
shake  the  hand  that  had  taught  them  their  peace- 
ful arts.  Then  as  they  neared  the  village,  girls 
came  running  firom  the  chum  and  men  from  the 
plough,  to  swell  the  train,  while  those  who  once  had 
been  priestesses  to  the  god  of  war,  now  came  forth, 
knitting  on  their  way,  to  join  the  throng.  Next, 
the  splashing  of  the  water  and  the  drone  of  the 
wheel  of  the  sugar-mill  was  stopped,  and  the  whixr 
13 
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of  the  tuming-lathe  ceased ;  and  the  priest,  who 
was  now  the  printer,  left  off  working  at  the  press ; 
all  flocked  out  to  implore  a  hlessing  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  had  come  in  kindness  to  teach  them 
how  to  serre  Grod,  their  neighhor,  and  themselves. 

Then,  as  they  passed  the  schools,  the  old  and 
the  young  marched  £>rth  to  greet  them.  Here 
was  a  gray-haired  chieftain  that,  in  his  old  age, 
had  come  to  learn ;  and  he  had,  slung  round  his 
neck,  &  chip-— a  magic  one,  he  thought— <»i  which 
a  hasty  message  had  heen  written;  and,  as  he 
danced  along,  he  cried,  *'  See  the  wisdom  of  these 
strangers !  They  can  make  even  the  wood  talk  to 
people  at  a  distance."*  There  was  another,  as 
old  and  nmple  as  the  last,  who,  to  hless  the. Blind 
Gfirl  and  her  hrother  as  they  went  by,  muttered  his 
new-learnt  alphabet  as  a  fancied  prayer.f 

And,  when  the  shore  was  reached,  and  the  feast 
was  ended,  the  King  rose  up,  and  said,  "  It  is  my 
wish,  that  all  who  are  now  assembled,  promise 
our  brother  and  our  sister — ^the  best  friends  we 
ever  knew — ^that  the  good  work  they  have  begun 
shall  not  be  put  aside,  when  they  are  &x  away. 
When  they  first  came  among  us,  we  thought  them 
drift  wcod  cast  on  shore  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 

♦  Condact  of  a  chief  of  Rarotosga,  after  canying  a  mes- 
sage written  on  a  chip. 

t  Prayer  mtered  by  the  converted  priest  Tiaki,  in  a 
moment  of  supposed  danger. 
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but  see  what  they  bare  taught  us.  Let  qb  think 
of  what  we  are  and  what  we  were.  Our  bodies 
are  now  covered  all  over  with  beautifbl  cloth,  while 
formerly  we  had  nothing  but '  a  girdle  of  leayes 
around  our  waist.  Now  our  very  feet  are  clothed, 
and  a  little  while  since  they  were  like  the  dogs'. 
Formerly  we  were  obliged  to  work  with  our  axes 
of  stone,  day  after  day,  before  we  could  cut  down 
a  single  tree,  now  we  have  axes  so  hard  and  sharp, 
that  the  trees  are  like  reeds  before  us.  Before 
they  came  am<mg  us,  we  used  human  bones  to  dig 
and  make  our  canoes  with,  now  we  have  tools  so 
hard  and  sharp,  that  we  cut  through  the  wood 
and  the  ground,  as  though  they  were  water.  Our 
knives,  too,  what  valuable  things  are  they !  how 
quickly  they  cut  up  our  swine,  ecmipared  with  our 
bamboo  ones  of  old !  Our  women  have  no  need  to 
go  down  to  the  water  to  look  at  themselves,  be- 
cause now  they'  have  small  shining  things,  in 
which  they  can  see  their  faces  as  plainly  as  we 
can  see  one  another.  And  our  children  no  longer 
cry  and  scream  to  have  their  hair  cut,  now  that  it 
is  done  with  scissors  instead  of  sharks'  teeth.  Now, 
when  I  look  at  the  wisdom  of  these  people,  and  see 
how  superior  they  are  to  us,  and  how  superior  they 
have  made  us  to  what  we  were,  I  say  again,  it  is 
my  wish  that  their  God  should  be  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever."* 

*  Speech  of  a  venerable  Samoan  chief. 
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Then,  as  Huan  and  Iob  nster  rose  with  tearful 
eyesi  to  bid  them  all  God.  speed,  Vara,  -who  had 
been  the  fiist  to  learn  to  pray,  ran  toward  the 
Dwarf,  and,  throwing  hinuelf  at  his  feet,  w^t  Ut* 
terly.  And,  as  he  knelt  and  lifted  his  clasped 
hands  to  HeaTen,  the  whole  multitude  knelt  also, 
while  Vara  cried  aloud,  "O  Grod,  tell  the  winds 
about  them,  that  they  may  not  blow  fiercely  upon 
them.  Command  the  ocean  concerning  them,  that 
it  may  not  swallow  them  up.  Conduct  them  in 
safety  to  their  far-distant  country,  and  give  them  a 
happy  meeting  with  their  friends,  and  then— ochi* 
duct  them  back  again  to  us.  I  have  seen,  O  Lord, 
a  compass  in  their  vessel,  by  which  the  shipmen 
steer  the  right  path.  Do  Thou,- in  their  absence, 
be  our  compass,  to  direct  us  in  the  right  course, 
that  we  may  escape  the  rocks  and  quicksands  in 
our  way.  Be  to  us,  O  Lord,  the  compass  of  Ever* 
lasting  Life."* 

Then,  as  Huan  and  Anthy  tore  themselves  atray 
from  the  grateful  people,  and  the  boat  left  the 
diiore,  and  floated  past  the  sloping  banks  of  white 
and  red  coral,  that  shone  at  the  bottcmi  of  the 
placid  and  transparent  wate(rs,  like  a  flower  garden 
beneath  the  sea,  the  people  sang  with  one  voice 
and  one  heart,  "  Blessing  on  you,  kindly  firiends ! 
blessing  on  you^  in  your  journey  on  the  deep !" 

Now  the  thousand  voices  were  hushed,  while,  a 

*  Prayer  of  Teava,  a  conTerted  native  of  Rarotonga. 
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thousand  hands  -were  "waved  toward  them.  Now 
the  same  loving  song  hroke  forth  again,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter,  as  the  waves  went  dancing  by 
the  boat,  till  it  was  heard  only  as  the  breeze  came 
rippling  over  the  crystal  waters  ;  and  then  it  was 
lost  finrever  in  the  distance.* 

*  Departure  of  WiUiams  from  Rarotonga. 


€itapitx  tl)^   ffitn^nta-B^conb. 


LEPH  and  his  band  had  long 
since  returned  to  Asulon,  to  tell  the 
wondrous  story  of  the  nation  that 
had  been  conquered,  without  the 
I  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood. 
And,  when  it  Was  spread  about, 
that  Huan  and  his  sister  were  returning,  Ulphilas 
and  his  court  went  out  to  meet  them,  'and  bid 
them  welcome,  as  the  greatest  glory  of  the  land. 

And  the  Monarch  set  apart  for  Anthy  and  her 
brother  the  noblest  chambers  in  his  palace.  Then, 
as  the  evening  drew  in,  he  made  Huan  and  his 
sister  go  over  and  over  again,  the  many  marvels 
they  had  wrought.  And  the  mighty  warrior,  who 
had  conquered  half  the  Earth  by  the  resistless 
sway  of  his  arms,  cried,  as  he  listened  to  the  tale, 
"  Verily,  there  are  but  two  powers  in  the  world — 
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KmdnetH  and  the  Sword ;  and,  in  the  end,  Bond* 
nesB  is  sure  to  subdue  the  Sword ;  fi)r,  there  is  no 
force  so  oyerwhehning  as  that,  whose  strength  hes 
in  its  very  weakneds."* 

But  Huan,  smiling,  answered,  he  feared  the  King 
had  not  yet  perfect  iaith  in  the  magic  of  the  kindly 
influence.  Then  the  Monarch  called  Heaven  to 
witness,  that  he  beUeved  there  were  no  limits  to 
its  power  over  man. 

Instantly  Huan  hade  him  prove  his  words^  and 
free  the  maniac  of  hia  chains.  But  Ulphilas 
sought  to  qualify  the  speech,  and  answered,  "  that 
Man  was  only  Man  by  the  possession  of  his  reason, 
and,  when  tikat  left  him,  he  was  as  the  beasts 
of  the  field."  Whereupon  Huan  replied,  "  that 
it  was  the  province  of  the  reason  to  think  and 
not  to  feel,  and  Kindness,"  he  told  the  King  a 
second  time,  "  spake  to  the  heart  and  not  to  the 
head." 

As  Huan  saw  the  Ejng  waver,  he  again  urged 
Ulphilas,  that  he  would  allow  him  to  unchain  the 
maniacs.  And  he  pleaded  for  their  liberty  with 
such  eunestness  and  Warmth,  that  the  Monarch  at 
length  gave  way  to  his  arguments,  and  agreed  to 
go  with  the  Dwarf  and  visit  the  maniacs'  dungeons 
in  the  morning. 

Anthy  and  her  brother  could  scarcely  sleep  that 
night,  for  the  joy  they  felt — at  last  their  prayer 
*  Saying  of  Napoleon. 
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had  been  heard,  and  their  &ther  wonld  be  fine  on 
the  morrow. 

Early  the  next  day,  Huan  and  Anthy  led  the 
King  to  the  grim  abode.  As  they  entered,  they 
£>cind  the  saf^rers  chained  naked  to  the  walls  and 
being  is^own  for  money,  like  wild  beasts,  to  gaping 
visitors,  while  the  keepers— -so  that  the  rage  of  the 
poor  j&antic  wretches  might  be  increased  fer  the 
amusement  of  the  sight-seers — alluded  to  every 
subject  likely  to  excite  their  fury.  The  voracious 
idiot,  too,  was  kept  without  food,  so  that  his  unnat^ 
ural  gluttony  might  appear  the  more  wonderful 
to  the  wonder-seeking  crowd.* 

But,  when  Ulphilas  saw  the  fury  of  those  that 
were  chained,  and  heard  the  confiised  sounda  of 
their  cries,  shrieks,  laughter,  and  curses ;  and,  above 
all,  the  clanking  of  the  iron  fetters  in  the  damp 
and  dark  cells,  he  repented  him  of  what  he  had 
said,  and  hurried  firom  the  place,  exclaiming,  *'  You 
will  become  the  victim  of  their  rage  and  your 
own  rashness.  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own 
head."t 

And,  now  that  the  time  had  come,  even  Huan 
himself  half  trembled  for  the  result ;  and  he  bade 

*  Exhibitions  at  Bethlehem  during  the  last  century,  by 
which  an  income  of  400/.  per  an.  was  derived  hy  tl» 
Hospital. 

t  Speech  of  M.  Couthon,  a  member  of  the  French 
Commune,  to  Ml  Pinel,  senior,  previous  to  his  liberation 
c^  fifty-three  madmen  from  their  chains. 
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Anthy  leave  him,  bo  that  he  alone  mii^t  ooeet  the 
danger.  But  the  loving  girl  elang  the  closer  to 
him,  and,  as  his  faith  wavered  under  the  heavy 
trial,  here  grew  the  stronger  for  it;  and  she  re- 
minded him,  how  Kindness  had  tamed  the  heast  oC 
the  field  and  the  savage  of  the  forest ;  and  she 
hade  him  still  trust  the  Magio  Power,  that  had 
triun^hed  when  all  others  had  £uled. 
.  Bat  again  Huan  heard  the  fury  and  the  shiieics, 
and  his  spirit  quailed  hefoxe  them.  So  he  prayed 
hr  strength,  saymg,"  Aknighty  Spirit  of  Kindness, 
help  me,  O,  help  me !  in  this,  the  greatest  work  of 
all.  Show  to  those  Ihat  want  faith,  in  the  magic 
of  thy  power,  that  even  the  maniac,  deprived  of 
every  other  means  of  interooune  with  man,  is  still 
ahle  to  understand  thy  gentle  voice,  and  ^  guided 
by  thy  tender  hand." 

Then,  as  he  felt  his  oonfidenoe  come  back,  he 
turned  to  those  about  him,  and  bade  them  lead  him 
to  Ergastofs  cell.  But  they,  dared  not,  saying, 
'*  Ergastor's  fury  made  him  the  most  dang^Dous  of 
all."  So  they  besought  him  to  begin  the  perilpus 
trial  upon  those,  whom  long  confinement  had  ren- 
dered almost  powerless;  and  Huan,  yieldkig  to 
their  entreaties,  moved  toward  the  cell.  In  it  was 
one  who  had  been  in  chains  for  forty  years,  and 
who  had  been  so  long  hidden  from  the  world,  that 
no  one  knew  his  history.  The  keepers  approached 
him  with  caution,  for  in  a  fit  of  rabid  rage  he  had 
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killed  one  of  tiiem  witli  a  blow  from  liis  manacles. 
His  chains  were  heavier,  stronger,  and  tighter  than 
the  rest. 

Huan  entered  the  dark  dungeon  and,  speaking  to 
the  maniac  in  a  calm,  kind  voice,  told  him  he  had 
come  to  free  Inm  of  his  fetters ;  hut  the  madman 
laughed  scornfully,  as  he  said,  '*No!  No!  No! 
You  are  all  too  much  afraid  of-me." 

But  the  dauntless  Huan. advanced,  and  smote 
the  chains  with  the  magic  branch,  and  instantly 
the  links  burst  like  bubbles  at  the  touch.*  Then 
Anthy  and  the  Dwarf  drew  back  from  the  cell, 
leaving  open  the  heavily  barted  door. 

The  poor  wretch  raised  himself  many  times  £rom 
his  seat,  and  as  many  times  sank  down  again.  He 
had  been^Bo  long  chained  to  his  chair,  that  his  legs 
bent  under  him,  as  he  tried  to  use  them.  At  last, 
he  stood  up,  and  with  tottering  steps  reached  the 
door  of  his  dark  dungeon. 

His  first  look  was  at  the  blue  sky  that  he  had 
not  gazed  upon  for  forty  years ;  and,  as  he  drank 
in  the  sweet  air,  and  Mt  the  soft  refreshing  breeze 
fan  his  burning  brain,  ^he  cried  out,  as  his  lip  quiv 
ered  with  emotion,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  • 
"  Great  God  I  how  beautiful !" 

Then  the  poor  wretch  staggered  into  the  sun- 
shine, and  stood  jstill  to  listen  to  the  chirping  of  the 
birds.  And  then  he  hurried  back  into  the  cool 
shade  again,  and  gazed  wildly  upon  the  green  trees, 
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all  the  tune  utteiing  qoiddy,  as  he  irent ;  **  How 
beaatifbl !  Gieat  God!  how  beantiMr* 

In  the  next  oeQ  that  Hnan  Tinted  was  one  who 
had  not  Btined  fiun  H  finr  ten  yean.  He  had  been 
a  soldier,  but  dnnk  had  diivea  him  mad.  In  his 
fimizsr  he  bdiered  himself  a  general,  and  attacked 
all  those  who  would  not  bow  to  his  rank  ;  and  he 
was  more  dangerous  than  all,  fiom  his  greater 
bodily  strength;  finr,  he  had  often,  in  his  finy, 
snapped  his  chains  with  his  hands  only.  Once  he 
had  broken  loose,  and  then  had  defied  his  keepen 
to  enter  his  cell,  till  they  had  passed  under  his  legs. 
Nor  could  he  be  quieted,  until  eight  of  the  boldest 
had  obeyed  his  strange  command. 

One  wave  of  the  biiMich,  and  the  maniao-giant 
was  unchained,  with  the  Dwarf  unarmed  and  alone 
beside  him. 

But  the  change  was  sudden  and  complete  I  No 
sooner  was  the  Tnadi^iiy>  £ree,  than  he  became 
gentle  and  devoted  as  a  child.  With  his  eye  he 
followed  ^yery  motion  of  the  Dwarf  And,  when 
Kuan  called  upon  him  to  help  him  release  his  fel- 
low-prisoners finxn  their  chains,  he  joyfiiUy  obeyed, 
speaking  kindly  and  eveu'reasonably  to  his  brothers 
in  affliction. 

And,  so  earnest  was  the  attechment  of  the  mad- 
man to  his  deliverer,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him 

*  See  the  accoimt  given  by  M.  Pinel,  jun.,  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  madmen  at  Bioetre,  by  his  father. 
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that,  When  yean  had  gone  by  and  the  hand  that 
had  freed  him  was  moldering  in  the  dust,  he  still 
fdlowed  and  tended  so  faithfully  those  that  claim- 
ed kindred  with  his  hberator,  that  they  eould  not 
hear,  without  emotion  the  mention  of  his  name.* 

In  the  oell  adjoining  this  one  were  three  stranfos 
in  the  land.  They  had  been  in  chains  &r  many 
yeaiB — ^but  why,  no  one  knew.  They  were  calm 
and  haimlesB,  becoming  animated  solely  wheii  ooa* 
versing  in  their  own  language,  which  none  about 
&em  could  understand.  They  wese  allowed— the 
only  consolation  of  which  they  seemed  sensible — to 
live  together. 

As  Huan  entered  to  release  them,  they  became 
alarmed,  £>r  they  fancied  he  had  come  to  inflict 
new  tortures  on  them,  and  they  warned  him,  by 
their  gestures,  not  to  approach. 

In  vain  did  Huan  wave  the  magic  branchi  for 
though  the  chains  fell  heavily  from  tho  poor  creat- 
ures' limbs,  still  they  would  not  quit  the  seat  that 
many  years  of  bondage. had  used  them  to^  Kither 
grief  or  loss  of  intellect  had  rendered  them  indif- 
ferent to  liberty'— and  the  earth  had  no  fairer  spot 
for  them  than  the  dark  and  damp  dungeon,  to 
which  their  chains  so  long  had  bound  them.f 

*  Aooonnt  given  by  M.  Pinel,  Jan.,  of  the  UberatioB  by 
hifi  father  of  the  soldier  of  the  Freneh  guards,  who  after- 
wards became  the  faithful  servant  of  the  father  and  the 
playmate  of  the  son. 

t  Liberation  by  M.  Ilnel,  sen.,  pf  the  three  Pmssiaii 
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And  BOW  that  Huan  had  ahown  to  the  fe^th&t, 
wimdeniig,  followed  him^  how  Kindnewi  etill  held 
sway  over  those  upoa  whom.  ReawHL  had  ket  all 
power,  he  adced  the  keepers  whether  they  yet  had 
oonrage  to  take  him  to  his  fiither'B  cell. 

When  they  had  led  him  there,  and  imbaned  the 
door,  they  fled  in  fear. 

Ab  Hnan  forced  back  the  heavy,  creaking  maat 
of  iron  his  heart  bled  to  look  npon  the  awful  spec- 
tacle before  him;  and  he  shuddered  to  behold  the 
iron  vices  that  grijqied  the  old  man's  Hmbs. 

Iir  his  ravings,  Ergastor  had  strudc  the  dootor 
of  the  house ;  and,  either  firom  fear  or  as  a  punish* 
ment,  a  new  and  most  ingenious  instrument  of  tor- 
ture had  been  invented  £»  his  confinement.  A 
nedL-ring  of  stout  iron  was  riveted  round  his  throat 
and  from  it  was  a  heavy  chain  that  bound  bim  to  a 
bar  at  his  back,  which  was  fastened  in  the  wall. 
Round  his  body  a  strong  iron  girdle  Was  damped, 
with  iron  armlets,  welded  on  each  side,  and  through 
these  the  old  man's  arms  were  passed  and  held 
dose  pinioned  to  his  body.  Over  his  shoulders 
were  two  thick  iron  braces,  "f^th  tlwir  ends  screwed 
to  the  girdle,  so  that  the  poor  wretch  might  not 
lifl  his  arms  and  draw  them  through  the  iron  belts 
that  gripped  them  to  his  waist.  These  braces, 
again,  were  fastened  by  a  double  link  to  the  iron 

soldiers  confiped  in  the  BicStre,  as  described  by  M.  Pinel, 
Junior. 
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collar ;  while  from  all  ran  chains,  bolted  to  the  bar 
against  the  wall.  His  right  leg,  too,  was  chained 
to  the  trough  in  which  he  was  encaged,  and  which 
served  him  for  chair— bed— home — ^world — and 
all ;  and  though  the  chains  which  held  him  to  the 
bar  at  his  back,  slid  up  and  down  the  iron  post, 
still  the  wretched  creature  could  neither  stand*  up- 
right nor  lie  down  at  ease. 

Oife  touch  of  the  branch,  and  the  iron  belts  and 
bands  -spapped  like  threads. 

But  the  freedom  came  too  late  ;  for  the  arms  of 
the  poor  maniac  still  pressed  as  close  as  ever  to  his 
sides.  Not  a  limb  did  he  moye  in  token  of  (the 
liberty  that  had  at  last  been  given ;  but  he  sat  as 
though  he  were  still  manaeled,  and  his  muscles  had 
become  as  rigid  as  the  iron  that  so.  long  had  bound 
them. 

Anthy  flew  to  her  father's  side,  and  tried  with 
gentle  care  to  set  his  foot  down  on  the  stony  floor, 
so  that  she  might  help  him  pa3S  from  his  wretched 
dungeon  into  the  pure  air  without.  As  she  moved 
the  sti^ned  limb,  the  old  man  shrieked  with  pain. 
Then  Huan  strove  to  lay  him  down,  but  the  poor, 
cramped  creature  shrieked  more  wildly  than  before 
as  they  tried  to  bend  the  muscles  of  his  back. 

Anthy  fell  upon  her  knees,  and,  as  she  sobbed 
aloud,  screamed  *'  Father !  father !  forgive  me !  oh, 
forgive  me !" 

But  the  old  man  moved  not  a  muscle  in  reply ; 
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Ilia  glassy  eye  was  still  fixed  with  the  suiie  Taeant 
staie. 

Again  the  Blind  Girl  called  firantically  upon  her 
father  for  his  feigiYeness,  hut  in  vain — for  the  eye- 
lid drooped,  and  the  jaw  fell,  and  the  old  man  died 
in  the  same  postare  as  his  chains  so  long  had  held 
him. 

And  there  sat  the  cotpse,  its  hack  against  the 
bar,  its  arms  close  pressed  against  its  sides,  as.  if  its 
stifiened  Hmbs  had  been  the  iron  fetters  of  its  sonl ; 
till  Kindness,  taking  pity  on  its  wretched  bondage, 
had  freed  the  spirit  of  its  fleshy  chains,  and  let  it 
fly — ^like  an  uncaged.bird — ^to  Heaven.* 

Huan  dragged  Anthy  senseless  from  the  awfrd 
scene.  Then,  with  his  sympathies  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  maniacs,  made  still  more  keen  by  the 
snfiefings  of  his  father,  he  cried  aloud  to  the  Spirit 
of  Kindness  that  she  would  put  an  end  to  sneh 
atrocities  foreyer. 

'  As  he  spoke  the  words,  a  magic  cnange  came 
oyer  the  dismal  building ;  and  the  gloomy,  barred 
and  bolted  priscn  became  the  cheerful  and  kindly 
asylum.  The  high,  dark  walls  that  had  shut  out 
the  green  fields  of  the  earth  and  the  golden  light 
of  heayen,  sank,  till  the  country  round  was  seen  in 
all  its  healthful  yerdure  and  soothing  beauty.  The 
bars  dropped  from  before  the  narrow  windows  as  if 

'1^  Mode  of  confinement  pr&ctised  upon,  and  death  of 
William  Norris,  a  nayal  officer  in  Bethlehem. 
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melted  by  the  Bun-beams  that  came  stieamiiig  in, 
or  swept  away  by  the  sweet  air  that  now  gushed 
through  them. 

And,  wh«»  the  bars  had  frowned,  birds  in  cages 
sang,  and  flowers  blossomed;  till  the  damp,  dvds. 
doi^feons  that  cmce  had  echoed  with  the  clanking 
of  chains  and  reeked  with  the  fetid  atmosphere, 
w«:e  now  cheer&l  chambers,  pleasant  with  melody 
and  perfume. 

There  was  warmth  for  the  winter,  and  coolness 
and  shade  for  the  summer.  There  were  lightsome 
places  set  apart  for  the  tranquil,  the  sick  and  the 
helpless ;  and  places  as  lightsome,  too^  though  moine 
secure,  for  the  unruly,  the  noisy  and  the  Tiolent. 

And  those  who  for  years  had  never  moved  a 
limb  or  had  a  peaceful  thought,  were  now  busy  for- 
getting their  delusions  in  the  workshops  and  the 
work-rooms,  the  fann  and  the  dairy,  the  smithy,  the 
printing-office  and  the  play-ground,  that  gave  new 
life  and  health  to  the  place.  Those  who,  a  little 
while  back,  would  have  been  chained  in  wooden 
troughs,  now  made  soft  bedding  for  their  sufieriag 
l»ethren.  Those  whose  bodies  would  once  have 
been  strapped  to  the  cpercion-chair,  were  now  busy 
making  easy  seat«  for  the  feeble  and  the  helpless. 
Those  whose  limbs  would  have  been  grij^^  fast 
by  leg-locks,,  were  now  hard  at  work  tilling  the 
'  sweet-smelling  earth ;  while  others,  whose  muscles 
would  have  been  stiflened  with  iron  belts  and 
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braces,  fiiahioned  toys  and  puzzLea  fixr  the  child- 
ifih.* 

Wheie  the  dismal  ytais  and  banen  oonits  had 
stood,  encompassed  by  their  high  and  gloomy  walls 
— without  a  tree,  without  a  ahrab,  without  a  blade 
of  grass — ^without  shade  in  the  heat  of  sumnler  or 
shelter  from  the  rains  of  winter — ^with  the  hard 
stony  soil  worn  into  hollows  firom  the  restless  feet 
that  trod  it^— and  the  only  luxury  there,  a  bench 
fastened  to  the  wall,  with  massive  iron  rings  above 
it,  so  that,  even  in  the  open  air,  force,  instead  of 
eare,  might  rule  the  inmates — ^now  gardens  bloomed 
instead,  with  shrubs  and  trees,  to  fling  their  cool, 
refreshing  shade  across  the  sunny  paths  for  years  to 
come;  and  fragrant  summer-houses,  and  seats  in 
pleasant  places,  for  the  feeble  and  the  imbecUe  to 
sit  and  warm  their  duggish  blood  in  the  sun.  And 
there  were  flower-beds,  prismatic  with  the  colors  of 
their  many  blossoms ;  and  wide,  red,  gravel  walks 
between  rows  of  lime  trees ;  and  aviaries  musical 
with  birds,  and  cages  alive  with  tame  animals,  for 
the  maniac  to  foster  iind  fondle,  and  be  himself 
tamed  in  the  kindly  act.f 

Here  one  madman  nught  be  seen,  drawing  after 
him  a  wheeled  chair,  in  which  his  helpless  brother 
sat  drinking  in  the  fragrant  breeze.     There  was 

*  Dr.  ConoIIy  on  the  Construction  and  Government  of 
Lunatic  Asylums, 
t  Dr.  Conolly. 
14 
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anoUier,  moody  and  lethargic,  who  had  been  tempt- 
ed oat  by  the  kindly  words  of  him  on  whose  arm 
he  rested.  Some,  like  children,  came  ronning  with 
^be  hoop ;  others  stood  still  to  play  at  battledore. 
Yonder  was  a  noisy  crew,  sporting  with  fantastic 
mirtH  on  the  smooth  bowling  green ;  and,  in  shel- 
tered comers,  some  rode  the  rocking-horse,  others 
forgot  their  follies  over  their  ninepins,  while  others 
'in  the  distance  worked  at  the  healthful  f^rm.* 

As  the  evening  drew  in,  the  walls  which  had 
formerly  echoed  only  to  the  groans,  shrieks,  and 
ravings  of  their  furious  prisoners,  now  sounded 
cheerily  with  the  music  of  flute,  clarionet,  and  vielin, 
played  by  hands  that  a  little  while  back  would  but 
have  rattled  the  chain.  And  some  sang  plaintive 
ballads,  and  others  meiny  songs;  while,  in  the 
spacious  hall  below,  hundreds  danced  together  with 
quaint  mirth,  fireely  and  fantastically  as  they 
pleased. 

And,  when  the  hour  of  bed^time  came,  cheer- 
ful  fikces  and  grateful  looks  told  how  well  the  kindly 
treatment  worked ;  while  the  wild  dancers,  with 
their  limbs  tired  and  weary  with  their  sport,  longed 
for  the  rest  that  formerly  the  maniac  had  seldom 
known.  And,  if  even  then  they  could  not  rest, 
there  was,  ever  in  the  d^th  of  the  night,  a  kindly 
hand  near  them  to  bathe  their  burning  brow  or 
moisten  their  parched  lips  with  cooling  drink. 
*  Dr.  Conolly. 
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For,  whereas  before,  the  ciies  of  the  restless  only 
brought  some  savage  keeper  to  strap  them  the 
tighter  in  their  beds,  now  there  came,  in  instant 
answer  to  their  wants,  a  gentle  hand,  hearing  some 
refreshing  draught,  or  ready  to  make  the  bed  afresh 
or  put  a  cool,  clean  dress  upon  the  fevered  limbs ; 
and  then,  with  a  kind  and  cheerful  good  night,  to 
leave  the  poor  creatures  at  least  ealmed  and  grate- 
fril,  if  not  to  sleep.* 

A^r  this  came  the  crdwning-work  of  all,  where- 
in men,  by  the  Magic  of  Kindness,  were  made  to 
appear  as  gods,  giving  mind,  and  almost  senses,  to 
human  creatures  who  seemed  lower  in  intelligence 
than  even  the  beasts  of  thc^  field. 

The  troubled  brain  had  been  composed,  and 
the  heart  of  the  maniac  tranquilized,  but  it  yet 
remained  for  the  Spirit  of  Kindness  to  show 
that  by  her  wondrous  power  even  the  crushed 
intdlect  could  be  restored  and  the  lost  afiections 


Instantly  with  a  wave  of  the  Magic  Branch,  the 
kindly  tutor  was  seen  seated  in  the  maniac  school, 
among  his  crazy  and  idiot  scholars,  like  a  father  . 
among  his  children,  encouraging  them,  assisting 
them,  directing  them,  and  promoting  all  kinds  of 
easy  and  plejisant  mental  exercises,  that  might  by 
gentle  efforts  lead  back  again  those  powers  by  the 

'i^  Dr.  ConoUy,  on  the  Construction  and  Government  of 
Lnnatic  Asylum*. 
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loss  of  which  all  is  lost  that  is  worth  preserving  * 
The  tranquillity,  the  consent,  the  cheerfuln^  of  that 
little  room,  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered  for  all  tittie. 

Now  one  poor  maniac,  whose  wandering  eye 
still  told  the  fever  of  his  brain,  stood  up  with 
cheerfulness,  and  recited  a  short  poem;  while 
those  around,  though  as  mad  as  he,  listened  atten* 
tively  to  all  he  said.  Then  the  witless  crew  sang 
together,  keeping  time  and  harmony,  without  one 
to  lead  them  whose  senses  were  less  disordered 
than  their  oven,  while  the  little  band  that  accom- 
panied them  was  played  by  creatures  as  crazy  as 
the  rest. 

Next  they  ranged  themselves  in  mimic  rank  and 
file,  while  the  youngest  of  the  class,  a  little  idiot 
boy  of  five  years  old,  who  a  little  while  ago  could 
scarcely  move  his  torpid  limbs,  followed  the  rest, 
imitating  their  actions — holding  out  firi^  his  right 
ann,  then  the  left,  and  marching  now  this  way, 
now  that,  at  the  word  of  command,  to  the  sound 
of  a  drum,  beaten  with  all  the  lively  skill  of  a 
soldier's  hand,  by  another  idiot,  who  strutted  along 
delighted  with  the  drummer-clothes  he  wore.f 

And  all  this  was  done  by  a  bandof  beings  whose 
powers  both  of  mind  and  body,  seemed  the  very 
despair  of  art,  holding  out  such  little  hope  of  culture 

*  Dr.  Fabret,  at  the  schools  for  the  insane  and  the 
ifjiotic  at  the  Saltp^triere. 

t  Idiot  school  of  M.  Seguin,  at  Bicetr^, 
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that  fermerly  the  wietched,  witless  things  would 
have  been  left  to  mope  away  their  lives  in  uncased- 
for  indolence  and  apathy. 

Bat  among  these  many  wonden  was  seen  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  whole. — ^There  stood  one 
who  for  many  years  had  been  an  idiot  in  his  intel- 
lect, his  inclinations,  and  even  his  senses — a  creat- 
ure in  utter  discord  with  the  human  world  with- 
out ;  signalized  hy  a  voracious,  indiscriminate, 
gluttonous  appetite — a  hideous,  insatiable  craving 
— and  a  blind  and  terrible  instinct  of  destruction. 
He  was  wholly  an  animal — ^without  attachment, 
without  tact,  intelligence,  power  of  attention,  or 
sense  of  property  or  right.  His  eyes  were  never 
fixed,  and  seemed  to  act  without  his  will ;  his 
taste  was  depraved ;  his  touch  obtuse ;  his  ear 
scarcely  recognized  sounds  ;  and  he  barely  seemed 
to  be  possessed  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Devouring 
every  thing,  however  disgusting ;  brutaUy  sensual 
and  passionate ;  breaking,  tearing,  destroying,  what- 
ever he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  and,  if  prevent- 
ed, then  pinching,  biting,  and  scratching  himself, 
until  he  was  covered  with  blood.  He  walked  with 
difficulty,  and  could  neither  run,  leap,  nor  exert 
the  act  of  throwing. .  Sometimes  he  sprang  like  a 
leopard,  and  his  sole  delight  was  to  strike  one  sono- 
rous body  against  another,  and — ^to  put  the  last 
ghastly  touch  to  the  degrading  picture— he  was  so 
attracted  by  the  eyes  of  his  brothers,  sisters,  and 
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plaj^llowB,  as  to  be  coatinually  stiiving  to  push 
them  out  with  his  iingers.*' 

And  now  what  a  magic  change  had  untiring 
caie  and  loving-kindness  worked !  There  stood 
this  same  poor  idiot-boy,  docile  in  his  manners, 
decent  in  his  habits,  and  capable — ^though  not 
without  some  little  efibrt — of  directing  his  vague 
senses  and  wandering  attention,  so  that  his  memory 
was  stored  with  some  litUe  knowledge,  And  he 
could  tell  the  namcjs  of  the  simple  objects  and 
figures  that  surrounded  him,  while  he  had  become 
affectionately  conscious  of  the  presence  of  his 
kindly  teachers  and  fidends.  Redeemed  from  the 
constant  dominion  of  the  lowest  animal  propensities 
— ^with  the  few  fragments  of  faculties  that  had 
been  left  him,  cultivated — and  others  even  called 
into  life — ^it  was  most  affecting  to  see  the  poor 
little  fellow  come  foward  and  hear  him  sing  his 
little  ballad,  and  recite  his  little  prayer — ^to  see 
him  write  as,  steadily  and  as  well  as  most  youths 
in  his  station  of  life^—and  watch  him  .count  by 
means  of  marbles  or  small  pieces  of  wood.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  the  poor  half-Mdtted  lad  would 
&il  in  his  answers,  but-  soon  encouraged  by  the 
kindly  voice  of  his  master,  he  would  make  a 
second  efibrt,  and  rectify   himself — ^the  crowning 

*  M.  Voisiii's  description  of  Charles  Emile,  an  idiot 
boy,  who  who  was  confined  and  actually  educated  in  the 
~    4tre  Asylum. 
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gloiy  of  the  mar^  being  that,  whOe  the 
the  miuciilar  powen,  and  the  inteDeet  had  leeeir- 
ed  some  culture,  the  habits  had  been  impioired, 
the  propensities  regulated,  and  play  giren  to  the 
auctions ;  so  that  a  icild,  tmgovemaUe  ammal^ 
calculated  to  excite  only  fear,  aversion  or  disgust, 
stood  transformed  by  the  wondrous  magic  of  the 
Spirit  of  Kindness  into  the  likeness  and  manners 
of  a  man* 

*  Dr.  CodqUt's  aocoant  of  the  idiot  schools  of  Pkris. 


(Ei\)apicx  tl)je    StDentQ-'tl)itb. 


UAN  returned  with  Anthy  to  the 
]^  Palace,  and  entreated  Evoe  that 
I  she  would  watch  over  and  con- 
I  sole  his  poor  stricken  sister  in  her 
affliction. 
Then  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  King,  and  be- 
sought him  that  he  would  come  with  him  and  see 
the  change  that  had  been  worked. 

So  Ulphilas,  with  Aleph  and  all  his  court,  pro- 
ceeded straightway  to  the  madhouse.  And,  when 
the  King  saw  what  Kindness  had  done  upon  those 
whose  hearts  seemed  closed  to  its  influence,  he  turn- 
ed to  his  courtiers  and  asked  what  reward  should 
be  given  to  the  man  that  had  wrought  the  marvel. 
The  assembled  nobles  answered,  that  "  Heaven 
alone  could  compensate  him.  The  honors  that 
man  could  bestow  would  only  be  a  fraction  of  hiB 
due." 
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Thea  UlphikB  called  Haan  to  him,  ami  imploi^  ^ 
ed  him  to  remain  fixie?er  by  hia  aide,  so  that  he 
might  profit  hy  his  oomuela  and  learn  to  goyem 
his  people  with  the  same  kindly  principleB  as  he 
had  used  to  govern  the  savage  and  the  maniac. 
And  he  said,  "  According  to  thy  word,  all  my  peo- 
ple shall  he  ruled,  and  only  in  the  throne  will  I  he 
greater  than  thou.  I  will  set  thee  over  all  the 
land,  and  even  my  own  son  shall  Be  nnder  thee." 

Now,  when  Aleph  heard  the  speech,  though  he 
bowed  in  obedience  to  the  commmd,  still,  his  heart 
swelled  with  wounded  pride,  and  he  looked  in 
anger  upon  Huan. 

Bnt  when  it  was  known  throughout  the  nation 
that  the  good  Dwarf  was  to  rule  over  them,  the 
cily  grew  merry  with  the  news,  and  they  feasted 
the  hungry  and  clothed  the  naked,  crying  in  their 
joy,  "Now  shall  evil  cease  and  happiness  alone 
reign  in  the  land." 

Then  Huan  sent  heralds  throughout  the  country 
to  cite  l^e  people  to  the  city  from  far  and  near. 
And,  as  the  crowd  that  gathered  round  the  trum- 
peted messengers,  heard  the  summons,  they  mar- 
veled at  the.  meaning  of  it,  and  asked  among  them- 
selves "  Why  is  our  presence  needed  ?" 

And,  when  the  wondering  multitude  had  been 
assembled,  Huan  led  them  to  a  high  mountain 
beyond  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

Then  he  bade  the  people  say  whether  they  loved 
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their  neighbons  as  thenuelyes ;  and,  immediately, 
the  hills  echoed  "with  one  loud  cry  of  '*  We  do ! 
we  do  I" 

Then,  as  Huan,  raised  the  magic  branch  above 
his  head,  there  arose  firom  the  fiur-oflf  sea  a  dewy 
mist ;  and,  as  the  sun  behind  them  shone  full  upon 
it,  there  was  seen  in  the  skies  the  mirage  of  a  difr> 
tant  land.  And,  pictured  in  the  far  air,  the  won- 
dering people  beheld  a  peaceM  plain  studded  with 
g3X)ups  of  large  cotton  trees,  and. plumed  with 
thickets  of  oil  and  sago-palms-^their  stems  spotted 
white  and  scarlet  with  the  flowers  of  the  bind- 
weeds that  twined  around  them.  And,  set  in 
fields  of  the  purple-flowered  indigo  and  white  and 
red  rice,  stood  a  cluster  of  round  clay  huts  with 
their  conical  roo&  thatched  with  the  yellow  leaves 
of  the  fan-palm. 

In  the  distance  twisted  a  broad  river,  %  through 
banks  blushing  with  the  blossoms  of  the  almond 
and  the  cream-fruit  tree;  while  the  neighboring 
hills  were  here  gray  with  the  barren  granite,  and 
there  motley  with  the  bloom  of  the  sweet-smeDing 
heaths  and  rock-roses. 

And,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tamarind  trees 
sat  men  with  their  skins  black  as  ebony,  weaving 
many-colored  rushes,  while,  in  the  far-ofi*  fields, 
women,  with  their  skins  as  black  as  those  who 
wove,  braved  the  scorching  sun,  though  it  cast  no 
■hadow  of  their  figures  along  the  ground,  and  tilled 
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the  parched  earth  or  tended  the  herds  of  black 
cattle  that  waded  through  the  long,  thick  grass. 

Presently,  were  seen  the  white  sails  of  a  strange 
ship,  slowly  gliding  np  the  stream.  As  it  neared 
the  village,  a  boat  left  it  for  the  shore ;  and  there 
white-faced  men,  stepped  £rom  it,  and  went  along 
the  banks  beating  big  drams.  Instantly,  the  skies 
gprew  red  with  the  fires  that  blazed  up  in  answer 
on  the  hill-tops,  telling  the  Christian  crew  that  the 
human  caigo  they  had  come  to  buy  was  ready  to 
be  sold. 

Then,  as  Huan  again  waved  his  branch,  the 
scene  darkened  with  the  shades  of  nighty  and,  as 
all  around  grew  black,  the  little  windows  of  the 
huts  shone  yellow  with  the  lights  within.  As  the 
moon  rose  from  behind  the  dusky  mountains,  and 
its  beaiDs  fell  in  a  silver  dbower  on  the  peaked 
roofs,  the  lights  vanished  one  by  one  firom  the  vein- 
dovini,  and  the  negro-village  was  hushed  in  slum- 
ber. 

Then,,  firom  the  hill-tops,  a  black  flood  of  men 
came  pouring  down — ^their  arms  glittering  white 
in  the  moonlight — ^led  on  by  their  half-clad  king, 
eager  for  the  human  plunder.  The  treacherous 
band  surrounded  the  sleeping  viUage  so  that  none 
might  escape,  and,  firing  the  huts,  the  scene  grew 
light  as  day  with  the  flames.  Then  men,  women, 
and  children  were  seen  rushing,  screaming,  from 
their  homes;  and  husbands  and  fathers  hurried 
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forth,  speiur  in  hand,  to  defend  their  -wives  and 
little  ones,  while  others  madly  attacked  their  foes, 
preferring  to  lose  their  lives  rather  than  outlive 
their  Hherty.* 

Some  of  the  villagers  were  seized  and  hound 
together  with  thongs ;  while  others,  escaping,  fled 
toward  the  river,  pursued  hy  the  ruthless  rohhers, 
and,  plunging  in,  the  moonlit  waters  were  Idack 
over  with  their  heads,  as  they  swam  for  refoge  to 
the  Christian  ship.  As  they  hreasted  the  stream, 
the  white-faced  crew  cheered  them  on,  inviting 
them  to  seek  protection  there.  But,  as  some  of  the 
stranger-seamen  welcomed  them  and  helped  them 
gain  the  deck,  others,  immediately  they  set  upon 
it,  sprang,  armed  with  cutlasses,  upon  the  trusting 
hlacks,  and,  dragging  them  below,  cast  them  into 
bondage  forever.t 

Then  as  the  magic  branch  was  again  waved, 
the  same  village  was  seen  lighted  by  the  morning 
sun,  the  white  smoke  rising  from  the  ruins  that 
marked  the  spots  where  the  huts  had  stood,  while 
all  round,  in  black  and  red  masses,  lay  the  slau^- 
tered  villagers. 

Then  long  canoes,  well  manned  and  armed,  were 
seen  sweeping  through  the  tall  mat  rushes,  that 
flanked  the  neighboring  creeks,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boats  lay  heaps  of  wretched  captives,  thrown 
one  above  the  other,  with  their  hands  and  feet 

♦  Clarkson.  t  Old  and  New  Town,  Calabar. 
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lashed  with  mattbg ;  while  along  the  yellow  path 
a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen,  and  droYcs  of  manacled 
blacks  moYed  slowly  towaid  the  ship,  bound  to- 
gether  at  the  neck,  with  thongs  of  bufialo  hide  ; 
but  now  they  stopped  to  free  the  hand  and  neck  of 
one,  who  spent  with  his  su^iings,  sank  to  the 
ground,  and  was  left  to  die  * 

And  when  the  captive  flock  had  all  been  herded 
together,  the  Christian  strangers,  came  fioom  the 
ship,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  human  cattle- 
fair,  haggling  with  the  heartless  dealers,  now  giving 
a  pistol,  or  a  keg  of  spirits  in  exchange  for  this 
man,  and  now  a  bar  of  unwiought  iron,  a  yard  or 
two  of  printed  cotton,  and  a  few  colored  beads  as 
the  purchase-money  of  that  family.f 

Then  as  the  black  dealers  returned  from  the  fair, 
delighted  with  their  gains,  Huan  showed  the  peo- 
jJe  how  they  grew  greedy  for  more. 

Hurrying  back  to  their  own  villages,  some  hid 
themselves  in  the  forest,  and  crouching  in  the  un- 
derwood, watched  beside  the  paths  that  ran  from 
village  to  village,  as  a  huntsmtm  watches  for  his 
game;  and  as  th^  uosuspecting  traveler  strolled 
along,  they  sprang  out  and  secured  their  prize. 
Others  lurked  in  the  tall  weeds,  that  grew  near 
the  springs,  so  that  they  might  pounce  upon  those 
that  came  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Some  more  treacherous  ihan  these  proclaimed  a 
*  Clarkson.  t  Sir  F.  Buxton. 
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feast,  and  regaled  their  simple  trusting  friends  witk 
the  spirits  they  had  received  from  the  Christian 
crew,  and  when  they  had  made  the  feasters  help- 
less with  the  drink,  they  lashed  their  limbs  together, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  huge  &ctory,  stored  them 
there  for  a  ^ture  sale.  Others,  made  avaricious 
by  their  heartless  gains,  gambled  madly  among 
themselves  for  more ;  and  when  they  had  lost  all 
they  had,  they  staked  the  fireedom  of  their  wives 
and  children,  against  a  few  bright  blue  beads  ;  and 
when  these  had  gone  too,  in  the  frenzy  of  the 
game,  they  wagered  even  their  own  liberty,  and 
by  an  unlucky  throw  enslaved  themselves  as  they 
had  enslaved  their  kindred  for  life.* 

Then,  as  the  vision  melted  irotn  the  skies,  Huan 
turned  to  the  shuddering  crowd,  and  tifdng  up  his 
hands,  cried  again  "  Shall  we  say  we  love  our 
brethren  as  ourselves,  and  still  l^t  these  things  b^  ?'' 

And  the  people  one  and  all  exclaimed^  in  an- 
swer; "  No,  they  shall  not  be." 

Again  Huan  waved  the  magic  branch,  and 
again  there  was  a  mirage  in  the  skies^  and  a  ves- 
sel was  seen  taking  in  its  live  cargo.  As  the  ne- 
gproes  set  foot  upon  the  deck,  the  white  men  bound 
them  together  two  and  two,  some  by  the  neck, 
and  others  by  the  leg,  with  fetters  of  solid  iron. 
While  some  of  the  crew  were  busy  riveting  the 
irons,  others  placed  strong  netting  high  up  along 
*  See  Clarkson's  Essay. 
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the  shrouds  of  the  ship,  bo  that  none  of  the  pre- 
cious lives  might  he  lost,  by  the  captiyes  leaping 
overboard. 

As  the  slaves  sat  huddled  together  on  the  deck, 
about  to  leave  their  native  land  forever,  and  he 
torn  firmn  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  they  watched 
eagerly  for  some  means  to  end  their  hopeless  days. 
Some,  despite  all  the  care,  leaped  with  happy  faces 
into  the  shark-infested  stream,  and,  immediately,  the 
waters  were  red  with  their  blood ;  others  refusing 
to  eat,  the  xeceivers  stood  over  them  with  the  food, 
in  one  hand  and  the  lash  in  the  other,  still  neither 
the  threats  nor  even  the  whip  itself  could  make 
%  the  resolute  wretches  part  their  lips.  Then  live 
coals  were  Inrought,  and  pressed  close  against  their 
mouthy  imt  still  the  poor  thiiigs  held  them  fiist. 
At  length  an  iron  instrument  was  used  to  wrench 
their  jaws  asunder,  and  liquids  poured  down  their 
throats,  to  save  the  lives  that  were  so  dear  to  the 
Christians.*  Others  again,  driven  mad  by  their 
fufierings,  sat  chained  by  the  neck  to  the  masts,  or 
lay  on  their  backs  fastened  to  the  deck  of  the  ves* 
sel ;  and  there  they  raved,  now  cursing  their  en- 
slavers, and  now  breaking  out  into  dismal  songs, 
bewailing  the  loss  of  their  friends  and  country — 
and  thus  to  be  kept  tiU  they  either  died  in  their 
ravings,  or  in  a  lucid  interval  were  sold  as  "  sound." 

One,  more  desperate  than  the  rest,  as  he  sat 
*  Claricson. 
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chained  to  his  fellow,  seized  a  knife  firom  the  hand 
of  a  white  man  as  he  ate,  and  then,  even  fettered 
as  he  was,  darted  forward,  and  plunged  it  into  the 
heart  of  his  Christian  enslaver.  And  the  desperate 
wretch  would  have  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
rest,  but,  finding  the  partner  of  his  chains  afiraid 
to  follow  him,  he  stabbed  his  black  brother,  as  one 
unfit  to  live.* 

Then,  as  the  wind  Sprang  up,  the  human  cargo 
was  forced  down. into  the  low,  dark  hold.  And 
through  the  airy  sides  of  the  spectral  slave-ship  the 
poor  wretches  were  seen  stowed  as  any  other  lum- 
ber, close  as  bales,  so  that  even  the  room  necessary 
to  change  their  position  and  ease  their  cramped 
muscles  might  not  be'  lost.  Some  lay  on  their 
backs,  on  ledges  one  above  another,  others  sat  cross- 
legged,  there  to  be  tossed  and  rolled  about  by  the 
vessel,  till,  by  the  chafing  of  the  boards,  their  very 
bones  should  work  their  way  through  the  muscles 
and  the  skin.t 

Then  as  the  vessel  sailed  awliy,  there  was  seen 
the  large  fin  of  many  a  shark — ^made  prescient  by 
its  hunger — cutting  the  waters  in  the  wake.t 

Again  Huan  waved  his  branch,  and  the  ship 
was  seen  far  away  at  sea.  As  the  sun  broke  out 
from  between  the  thick  clouds,  and  shone  on  the 

*  Clarkson. 

t  Captain  PiUrington,  R.  N.,  quoted  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  t  Buxton 
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wet  decks,  tbe  glittering  taipuiliiigB  woe  taken 
fiom  the  hatches,  wad  the  gntings  unccyvered  mt 
kst,  after  the  long  nin.  Aa  they  weia  lifted  ofl^ 
the  Tank  steam  came  reeking  up  from  the  hold  like 
the  vapor  £nom  a  boiling  pot,  idiile  the  saikxt 
stood  hack  to  avoid  the  hlast  that  streamed  fiirth, 
hot  as  from  an  oven.  Then  came  the  rabid  rush 
and  scream  fi>r  air  bebw,  while  all  piessed  Ibrward 
to  the  light  to  drink  in  the  sweet  cool  breeae. 
Some  were  hindered  by  the  partner  of  thdr  chains* 
lying  dead  beside  them,  and,  thongh  they  strove, 
they  lacked  the  power  to  drag  him  after  them; 
others,  bruised  and  bleeding  in  the  straggle,  fainted 
and  were  trampled  nnder  foot  by  their  stronger 
brethren.*  Then  as  the  black  multitude  were 
mustered  on  the  deck,  those  that  were  sick  and 
those  that  were  dyiDg  li^ere  cast  into  the  sea,  so 
that  the  remainder  of  the  human  cargo  mi^t 
escape  contagion,  and  the  loss,  by  some  crafty 
plea  of  necessity,  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  Chris- 
tian insurers  rather  than  the  Christian  owners  of 
the  vesisel.t 

After  this  came  the  most  fearfid  time  of  all. 
The  sky  was  like  a  vault  of  lead,  and  the  breast 
of  the  petrel,  as  it  whirled  above  the  mast-tops, 
shone  with  a  double  whiteness  against  the  black 
clouds.     The  sea  wstfi  like  a  vast  waste  of  drifting 

♦  See  Clarkson's  Essay  on  Slavery, 
t   RcT.  Pasooe  Hill. 
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snow,  with  the  fury  of  restless  waves ;  while  the 
vessel,  stripped  of  its  masts,  was  driven  before  the 
hurricane  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind.  As  the  waves 
smote  the  sides  of  the  ship,  she  stopped  for  a  minute, 
as  if  stunned,  and  quivered  again  with  the  blow  ; 
while  the  waters  swept  over  the  deck,  covering  the 
ship  with  a  shroud.  Then  the  gratings  were  again 
battened  down  and  sealed  with  the  tarpaulings 
— as  if  with  the  black  seal  of  death — so  that 
neither  water  nor  even  air  could  enter.  Then  the 
pumps  were  worked,  but,  though  the  crew,  one 
and  all,  labored  at  them  with  desperate  energy, 
still  the  water  in  the  hold  gained  upon  them,  while 
the  hideous  and  piercing  screams  that  rose  from 
beneath  the  hatches,  told  that  the  slaves  were 
choking  and  drowning  down  below.  Then  the 
sky  was  lighted  for  a  moment  with  the  flash  of  a 
gun,  that  cried  aloud  in  the  wide  waste  of  waters 
for  help. 

At  last  a  sail  appeared  in  sight.  As  she  bore 
down  in  answer  to  the  signal  of  distress,  the  boats 
were  lowered,  and  then  the  heartless  Christian 
crew  were  seen  to  quit  the  sinking  hull — ^and  leave 
its  wretched  human  freight — ^fast  battened  down — 
to  the  mercy  of  the  boiling  waves.* 

Once  more  Huan  asked  the  multitude  whether 
such  things  should  be,  and  once  more  they  answer- 
ed, "  No ;  they  shall  not  be."  . 
*  Clarkson. 
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Again  the  branch  was  waved,  and  again  the 
scene  was  changed.  And  the  more  fortunate  ships 
that  had  braved  the  tempest,  rode  securely  at 
anchor  in  the  distant  bay.  In  the  center  of  a 
large  market  on  the  shore,  were  seen,  penned,  the 
less  fortunate  blacks  that  had  not  perished  in  the 
storm.  Beside  the  fresh  slaves  exposed  there  for 
sale  stood  others,  who  had  been  long  in  servitude, 
and  nearly  all  with  their  bodies  scarred  and  maimed 
with  the  marksof  the  passion,  despotism,  or  caprice 
of  their  late  masters.  Those  that  had  come  to 
buy,  walked  round  and  scanned  the  forms  and  felt 
the  muscles  of  those  that  were  for  sale.  And,  as 
they  picked  out  and  paid  for  some  father  and 
husband  that  pleased  them,  the  wife  and  children 
would  cry  aloud,  and  beg  of  the  buyer  to  buy  them 
too.  And,  when  the  mother  and  little  ones  had 
begged  in  vain,  and  the  time  came  for  their  separa- 
tion forever,  they  would  appeal  for  mercy  by  every 
sign  and  gesture,  and  cling  so  fast  to  the  limbs  of 
him  they  dearly  loved,  that  the  lash  alone  could 
sever  them  from  their  last  embrace.* 

And,  when  the  strong  and  hale  had  been  sold, 
there  came  the  Jews  to  risk  a  trifle  on  the  chance 
of  the  returning  health  of  the  sick  and  weak ;  and 
these  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  then  sent 
home  to  be  nursed  and  fatted  up  for  a  future  sale  ; 
while  those  that  were  too  weak  and  sickly  for  the 
*  Sir  T.  Buxtoji. 
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boldest  speculator  to  hazard  any  thing  upon,  were^ 
taken  back  again  to  the  ship,  either  to  be  starved  to 
death,  or  else,  while  still  living,  cast  with  the  dead 
body  of  their  companion  in  chains  into  the  sea.* 

Once  more  the  scene  was  changed,  and  those 
that  were  taken  home  from  the  sale  had  their  ears 
slit  and  their  shoulders  branded  as  a  mark  of  the 
property  of  their  Christian  owners.  After  this, 
they  were  sent  to  the  field  to  toil  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  far  into  the  night— badly  clothed-^ 
miserably  fed — their  drudgery  intense  and  incessant 
— ^thcir  rest  short — ^without  a  single  law  to  protect 
their  wearied  limbs  f — without  the  possibility  of 
their  wrongs — without  even  a  Sabbath  to  rest 
redress — without  a  hope  that  their  situation  would 
be  bettered,  unless,  indeed,  death  should  end  their 
su^rings.  For  Huan  showed  the  people  that  if, 
still  worn  with  fatigue  after  their  scanty  sleep,  the 
poor  blacks  came  not  to  the  field  exactly  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour — if,  drooping  with  sickness,  they, 
appeared  to  work  unwillingly  at  the  sugar-cane— 
or  if  the  bundle  of  grass  they  had  been  collecting 
blade  by  blade,  beneath  the  burning  sun,  seemed 
too  small  in  the  eye  of  their  task-master,  then  the 

*  See  Clarkson,  page  102. 

t  ^'  While  the  horse  has  one  day  in  seven  to  refresh  his 
limbs,  the  African  has  but  one  in  fifty-two,  has  a  relaxation 
from  his  labors.  For,  if  the  negroes  do  not  employ  their 
Sundays  in  the  cultivation  of  their  little  spots,  they  must 
be  starved."— CterAwon,  p.  151. 
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whip  was  suie  to  fall  heavily  on  their  backs,  scoring 
their  black  skins  red  at  almost  every  stroke,  so  that 
the  smack  of  it  rang  the  whole  day  long  in  the  ears 
of  all  that  were  near.* 

Next  was  seen  one  who,  sick  at  heart  and  weak 
with  fatigue,  fell  down  beneath  his  burden.  But 
the  rattan  was  plied  to  raise  him,  and  the  poor 
spent  slave  staggered  to  his  feet  once  more.  A 
few  steps  farther,  and,  unequal  to  the  task,  he  sank 
to  the  earth  again.  Then  the  savage  task-master, 
enraged  at  what  he  thought  the  sullen  spirit  of  the 
black,  repeated  his  blows,  as  he  swore  to  make  him 
rise,  and  lashed,  and  lashed,  till  the  worn-out  negro 
ei^qpired  at  his  feet.f  Then  Huan  showed  them 
one  poor  soul,  on  whom  the  terrors  of  the  whip  had 
been  exhausted,  placed  in  an  iron  coffin  pierced 
with  holes,  and  set  so  near  a  fire,  that  the  inmate 
writhed  and  shrieked  within.J  And,  when  he  had 
died  under  the  torture,  and  the  officers  came  to 
elaim  the  fine  that  Christian  justice  had  imposed 
as  a  compensation  for  the  Wrong,  the  master  gave 
them  the  sum — in  value  scarcely  the  purchase 
money  of  a  horse — that  the  law  had  named  as  full 
and  sufficient  punishment  for  the  murder  of  a 
bla(^k.$ 

After  this,  as  the  people  groaned  and  shuddered 
at  the  wrongs,  Huan  showed  them  the  last  dread- 
ful scene  of  all.     A  wilderness,  dark  with  the  thick 

*  Wilberforce.        t  Clarkson.        t  Ibid.        ^  Ibid. 
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set  trees  was  seen.  Presently  a  negro,  who  had 
escaped  from  his  overwhehning  toil,  and  on  whose 
bead  a  price  was  set,  darted  by,  his  black  skin 
whitened  with  the  lather  of  his  limbs,  and  looking 
back  in  fear,  as  he  threaded  in  and  out  the  trees. 
When  he  had  gone,  there  came  two  blood-hounds, 
with  their  noses  to  the  ground,  sniffing  for  the 
human  scent  they  knew  so  well ;  and  after  them  a 
huntsman,  mounted  on  his  horse,  with  his  rifle 
ready-cocked  in  his  hand.  And  when  thqse  had 
passed,  there  was  seen  in  the  darkness  of  the  distant 
wood  the  bright  flash -of  a  gun. 

Then  the  scene  was  changed  once  more,  and  men 
sat  drinking  in  a  tavern.  As  they  laughed  and 
joked,  the  door  was  fluug  suddenly  back,  and  the 
same  huntsman  entered,  with  the  sahie  blood- 
bounds  whining  and  jumping  up  about  l^m.  Ad- 
vancing to  the  table  where  the  drinkers  sat,  the 
huntsman  dashed  down  among  the  wine-cups  the 
bleeding  head  of  the  runaway  slave,  and  demanded 
of  one  of  the  revelers  the  price  that  he  had  set 
upon  it.* 

Now  when  Huan  had  shown  these  scenes  to  the 
people,  he  cried  a  third  time,  "  Shall  we  say  we 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  and  still  let  these 
things  be  ?'* 

And  a  third  time  the  people  answered,  '*  No ; 
they  shall  not  be." 

*  Clarkson,  p.  109. 
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Then  Huan  said,  "  It  is  for  you  to  break  the 
chains  that  bind  these  wretched  men — ^it  is  for  you 
to  stop,  the  steahng  and  the  slaying  of  your  dark- 
skinned  brethren.     Let  each  give  his  mite." 

Instantly,  all  with  one  accord  threw  down  their 
little  ofiering  ;  and  the  golden  heap  grew  and  grew 
imtil  the  people's  bounty  numbered  twice  ten  miU- 
itm  pieces. 

Then  the  whip  ceased,  and  the  cries  were  hushed, 
and  the  mother  shrieked  no  more. 

And  there  was  a  vision  in  the  skies  of  a  rude 
temple  by  night,  where  knelt  the  grateful  negroes, 
with  the  yellow  light  streaming  down  and  tinting 
their  black  faces,  and  their  upturned  eyes  shining 
white  as  large  pearls,  while  their  hands  were 
clasped,  as  he  who  had  been  their  only  Friend 
taught  them  to  speak  the  homely  prayer,  they  long- 
ed but  lacked  the  skill  to  utter. 

And,  as  their  prayers  went  up  to  Heaven,  the 
golden  finger  of  the  dial  crept  slowly  on,  imtil  it 
marked  the  hour  of  midnight. 

Then,  as  the  bells  chimed  forth  the  long-looked- 
for  time,  telling  them  the  first  moment  of  their  pre- 
cious liberty  had  at  last  arrived,  the  voice  of  the 
preacher-firiend  was  heard  crying  in  the  stilly  depth 
of  the  night.     "  Slaves  you  are  free  !"* 

In  a  moment  there  burst  forth  from  a  milb'on 
throats  one  long,  loud,  lusty  cheer  ;  and  there  was 
'*  See  Life  of  Knibb. 
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a  scream  of  wild  joy,  and  the  sky  flashed  crimson 
with  the  red  flames  of  the  fires  of  a  mighty  jubilee. 
Then  came  floating  on  the  night-breeze  the 
hjrmn  of  thanksgiving,  sung  by  a  thousand  grateful 
voices.  But,  louder  than  the  mighty  music  of  un- 
locked for  liberty,  was  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets 
in  the  ^eavens  above,  heralding  the  wondrous 
kindness  of  the  deed ;  till  the  whole  world  rang 
with  the  glory  of  it,  and  other  tribes  woke  up  with 
the  far-sounding  praise,  and  stood  aghast  at  the 
unparalleled  charity  of  the  act.* 

*  See  Life  of  Knibb. 


a^apitx  lift   €mtniTs^{onttlf. 


OVERNED  by  Hoan's  ooonaelB, 
"^i^  the  people  of  Asulon  ]xved  in 
-  ^  peace,  happiness,  and  plenty :  and 
all  loved  the  Dwarf  but  Aleph, 
who  was  still  angry  that  his  fes- 
ter brother  should  have  been  set 
over  him. 
Ulphilas  in  his  old  age  rejoiced  in  the  comforts 
and  amity  of  his  subjects,  and  his  rule  was  that  of 
a  good  father  over  a  loving  family.  For  the  old 
warrior,  softened  by  the  teachings  of  the  Dwarf, 
grew  to  be  so  compassionate  to  those  in  want  and 
under  misfortune,  that  he  would  feed  daily  multi- 
tudes of  poor  people  at  his  table,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  kingdom  he  might  be.  Ofttimes  he  would 
serve  them  himself,  and  from  his  own  table,  even 
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before  he  had  eaten  or  drunk  ;  and,  when  fed,  he 
would  send  them  to  their  homes,  each  with  a 
certain  sum;  so  that  the  money  he  gave  away 
in  ahns  could  not  be  told  or  counted.  And,  when 
some  of  his  household  murmured  at  his  great 
gifts,  the  good  King  would  reply,  that  *^he  would 
rather  spend  his  revenue  in  charity  than  in  follies 
and  vanity/'* 

Anthy  dwelt  with  Evoe  and  each  shared  her 
blessings  with  the  other,  so  that  the  afflictions 
of  the  two  were  felt  by  neither,  and  they  visited 
the  poar  and  the  sick  together ;  for  Ev5e  with 
her  eyes  would  seek  out  the  sufiering,  while  An- 
thy with  her  voice  would  comfort  and  counsel 
them. 

And  so  year  after  year  came  and  went  in  joy 
and  friendship,  until  at  last  Ulphilas,  spent  with 
old  age,  was  stricken  down,  like  one  fatigued  with 
a  long  journey.  In  the  midst  of  his  life-struggles, 
the  good  old  King  looked  at  death  as  the  patriarch 
of  old  looked  at  the  dove  that  brought  him  the 
fresh-plucked  olive  leaf,  to  tell  him  that  the  storm 
was  abating  and  peace  was  at  hand.  Then,  as 
he  felt  his  life-stream  ebbing  fast,  he  called  Huan 
and  his  children  roimd  him,  and  besought  the 
Dwarf,  as  a  last  request,  that  he  would  reign  over 
his  people  until  such  time  as  the  hot  blood  of  his 
son  Aleph  should  have  cooled  with  growing  age, 
*  See  Joinville's  Memoirs  of  Saint  Louis  IX. 
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and  fitted  liim  to  leaiii  and  lore  the  kindly  pdnci- 
ples  that  liad  made  the  kingdom  ao  tnnqnil  and  ao 
happy. 

Hnan  prayed  the  dying  Mmaidi  that  he  iravdd 
Tinsay  his  words,  and  hegged  Ulphilas  to  let  him 
guide  instead  of  lead,  promising  that  he  would 
serve  the  son  as  faiJhfally  as  he  had  served  the 
father. 

But  Ulphilas  saw  Aleph's  hrow  darken  with 
jealousy  of  Huan,  and  he  said,  as  he  panted  for 
hreath,  "Nay,  my  son,  he  not  angry  with  thy 
country's  truest  fiiend.  I  alone  am  to  hlame. 
Had  I  not  trained  thee  to  love  conquest,  thou 
mightest  now  have  been  fit  to  rule  over  a  people 
loving  peace.  Go,  unlearn  with  Huan  all  that 
thou  didst  learn  fix>m  me,  and,  when  thou  canst 
find  more  glory  in  hearing  blows  than  in  returning 
them,  then  ask  of  him  the  crown  that  I  here  make 
over  to  him  in  trust  for  thee." 

Again  Huan  besought  the  King  to  give  his  son 
his  birthright,  and  let  him  be  the  Prince's  friend 
rather  than  the  Prince's  stumbling-block. 

But  the  dying  Ulphilas  rebuked  Huan,  telling 
him  it  was  unjust  to  hesitate  between  the  ambition 
of  one  and  the  happiness  of  so  many.  And  he 
made  the  Dwarf  promise  he  would  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  last  request. 

Then  the  good  old  King  blessed  the  sorrowing 
Evoe  and  the  sullen  Aleph ;  and,  as  he  spake  the 
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kindly  words,  the  thin  hand  fell  powerless,  and  the 
trembling  voice  was  hushed,  and  then  the  spent 
spirit  floated  back  with  a  sigh  to  its  mighty  home 
-^like  a  wave  rippling  on  a  vast  shore. 


dljajjter  tl)e   (Knjenta-fiftlj 


^t^  OW,  when  it  became  known  to 
t  the  neighboring  nations  that  the 
X  warrior  Ulphiias  was  dead,  and 
the  passive  dwarf  had  been 
proclaimed  King  of  Asulon,  the 
foreign  chieftains  rose  in  arms 
cr3ang,  *'The  sword  of  him  we  feared  rests  by  his 
side  in  the  grave.  The  tribute  that  he  and  his 
people  forced  from  us,  we  will  now  force  back  from 
them." 

So  they  gathered  their  arms  together,  and  de- 
clared war  against  the  worshipers  of  the  Olive- 
branch. 

Soon  the  shepherds  came  flying  from  the  distant 
plains  to  the  city  of  Asulon,  telling  how  a  mighty 
host  was  sweeping  over  the  land  hke  a  plague  of 
locusts,  covering  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  destroy- 
ing all  that  fell  in  their  way. 
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Then  the  affrighted  people,  stirred  up  hy  the 
jealous  Aleph,  called  upon  Huan  the  King  to  pre- 
pare for  defense  against  their  invaders,  saying, "  The 
principle  of  kindness  is  good  for  individuals  hut  not 
for  nations ;  for  if  we  resist  not  evil  now  that  an 
anned  host  is  coming  to  sack  our  town,  our  homes 
will  he  humt,  and  our  wives  and  children  massa- 
cred hy  the  enemies  we  are  told  to  love." 

But  Huan  uphraided  them  for  their  want  of  faith, 
telling  them,  **  If  those  that  came  to  fight  found 
none  to  fight  with,  there  could  he  no  fighting  on 
either  side ;  for  that  men  did  not  go  out  with  axes 
to  cut  reeds,  nor  did  they  hurl  their  javelins  at 
shadows.  The  wall  of  stone,"  he  said,  "  could  not 
stand  against  the  hall  poured  from  the  cannon's 
mouth,  and  yet  the  hag  of  sand  could  stay  its 
course.  What,"  he  asked  them,  "  was  so  weak  as 
water  ?  Did  it  not  yield  even  to  the  hreeze  ?  and 
yet,  hy  its  very  yielding,  it  gained  a  force  that 
even  the  rocks  themselves  could  not  withstand." 

But  Aleph  laughed  scornfully  at  the  words  of 
the  Dwarf,  and  in  mockery  hade  the  people  go 
home  and  make  ready  their  little  all,  so  that  those 
that  came  to  plunder  might  return  laden  with  the 
easy  spoil,  and,  scoffing  at  the  craven  crew  that 
gave  it  them,  teU  others  to  come  and  take  their  fill 
also. 

And  those  who  were  as  young  and  impassioned 
as  Aleph,    hstened  to  his  words,   and  cried  m 
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answer,  "  It  is  well  to  be  kind,  but  it  is  base  to  be 
cowardly  !  Though  we  would  not  be  heroes,  find- 
ing our  greatest  glory  in  the  slaughter  of  the  great- 
est number,  still  do  not  let  us  become  dogs,  to  lick 
the  hand  that  smites  us.'* 

Then  Aleph,  finding  a  spirit  of  discontent  grow- 
ing up  among  the  youths  of  the  city,  gathered 
them  around  him,  and  became  their  leader. 

And  they  rose  in  the  night,  and,  surrounding 
the  Palace,  seized  upon  Huan  and  all  those  that 
sided  with  him.  And,  when  they  had  cast  the 
Dwarf  into  prison,  Aleph  was  proclaimed  King  in 
his  stead. 

Then  the  warrior-youth  summoned  together 
again  the  troops  that  he  had  so  often  led  on  to 
conquest,  and  prepared  once  more  for  battle. 

But  the  people  still  looked  upon  Huan  as  one 
beloved  by  God,  and  feared  to  draw  the  sword,  un- 
less he  blessed  the  banners  they  were  to  fight 
under. 

So  Aleph  sought  out  Huan  in  his  dungeon,  and 
spake  kindly  to  him,  promising  him  his  Hberty, 
if  he  would  but  consecrate  the  banners  of  the 
troops.  But  the  Dwarf  answered,  "  Ye  have  set 
the  Olive-branch  upon  them,  and  made  the  symbol 
of  Peace  the  emblem  of  War.  Verily,  to  implore 
a  blessing  on  the  one  is  to  invoke  a  curse  upon  the 
other." 

Presently  news  was  brought  to  the  city  that  the 
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enemy  were  within  a  few  days  march  of  Asulon. 
And  the  citizens  grew  alarmed,  and  again  cried 
aloud  for  the  blessing  of  the  Dwarf. 

Then  Aleph,  knowing  the  superstition  of  the 
multitude,  feared  to  lead  the  people  on  without 
Huan's  benison.  So  he  gathered  together  his 
troops,  and,  sumnioning  the  Dwarf  from  his  dun- 
geon, bade  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
army,  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  banners — ^threatening 
him  with  death  if  he  withheld  it. 

But  Huan  asked  the  royal  youth  by  what  form 
of  words  he  should  call  upon  the  Compassionate, 
the  Merciful,  to  pour  down  his  grace  upon  the 
banners  of  death  ?  or  by  what  blasphemy  he  should 
invoke  the  Spirit  of  Kindness  to  bless  and  make 
holy  the  flag  of  Slaughter  ? 

Now,  when  Aleph  heard  the  rebuke,  he  shook 
with  anger,  and  the  army  grew  furious,  crying, 
"  Away  with  him  to  the  hens'  den !  away  with 
him  !" 

Then  the  unresisting  Huan  was  seized  and 
dragged  to  the  valley  beyond  the  city  wall^.  And, 
while  some  set  a  rude  barrier  round  about  the 
meadow,  others  hurried  to  bring  the  cage  of  the 
roaring  monster ;  and,  when  they  had  dragged  it 
thither,  they  placed  it  in  the  center  of  the  field. 

As  the  hungry  beast  paced  restlessly  up  and 
down  its  den,  and  made  the  hills  rattle  with  its 
roar,  Anthy,  led  on  by  £vde,  threw  herself  at 
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Aleph's  feet,  and  besought  him  by  the  love  he  said 
I  he  bore  her,  that  he  would  spare  her  brother. 

1  Evoe,  too,  pointmg  to  Aleph's  empty  sleeve,  silent- 

ly reminded  him  how  Huan  and  the  Blind  Girl 
had  saved  him  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

But  the  young  warrior  could  not  forget  that  his 
father,  for  the  love  of  him  they  pleaded  for,  had 
disinherited  him  of  the  throne ;  and  he  hated  the 
I  Dwarf  not  only  for  having  forestalled  him  of  the 

^  crown,  but  for  the  craven  principles  he  taught, 

even  while  an  armed  enemy  was  marching  to  lay 
waste  their  city. 

Yet  in  pity  for  the  Blind  Girl,  who  still  clung 
to  his  feet,  beseeching  his  mercy,  he  asked  the 
Dwarf  a  third  time  whether  he  would  bless  the 
banners. 

f'or  the  third  time  Huan  refused,  saying,  he  was 

the  minister  of  Eandness.     And  Aleph,  crimson 

with  passion  at  the   man's   stubbornness,   cried, 

^  Cast  him  in !     Let  us  see  how  this  Kindness  will 

avail  him  with  xaging  Hons." 

\  Then  Huan  was  thrust  within  the  arena,  and  the 

savage  monster  let  loose  upon  him,  while  the  crowd 

climbed  the  neighboring  hills,  and  stood  breathless 

with  suspense)  as  they  gazed  down  upon  the  plain. 

The  huge  lion  sprang  from  his  den,  and  bounded 

toward  Huan,  who  stood  rapt  in  prayer.     But  no 

sooner  was  the  eye  of  the  creature  fixed  upon  the 

I  Dwarf,  than  the  black-maned  beast  crouched  at  hi9 

16 
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feeti  and,  as  it  rolled  on  its  back,  turned  up  its 
white  stomach  to  be  fondled  by  him. 

Then  Huan  recognized  in  the  grateful  brute  the 
creature  whom  he  had  freed  of  the  thorn  ;  and,  as 
he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  lion's  side,  it  rolled 
backward  and  forward  in  the  dust,  as  it  whined  out 
again  and  again  its  noisy  gratitude. 

As  the  people  remained  silent  with  wonder  at 
the  sight,  Huan  turned  to  Aleph,  and,  as  he  looked 
upon  him,  cried  aloud,  "  See  you  now  how  Kind- 
ness availeth  a  man-— even  with  raging  lions." 

Then  the  mob  in  answer,  cried  "  Verily  he  is  a 
Spirit  from  heaven ;  even  the  beasts  of  the  field 
fear  to  injure  him." 

But  the  troops  shouted,  "He  is  a  demon,  and 
governs  lions  as  well  as  men.  '  To  the  stake  with 
him !  to  the  stake  !" 

In  a  moment  the  soldiers  rushed  down  into  the 
arena,  and,  with  their  spears,  slew  the  noble,  harm- 
less brute,  as  he  yet  crouched  at  the  Dwarf's  feet. 

Then,  forcing  back  the  relenting  mob,  some 
drove  a  stake  into  the  earth,  while  others,  with 
eager  hands,  cut  fagots  from  the  neighbori^ 
woods. 

Then,  as  they  led  him  to  the  stake,  Bou^e  spaj; 
upon    him,    while    others,    snatching    the    Olive- 
branch  from  him,  smote  him  with  it  in  the  face,    ^ 
crying,  "  Wilt  thou  bless  the  banners  now  ?"    But  • 
Huan  held  out  his  hand  in  friendship,  to  those  that 
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Struck  him,  saying,  "  Nay,  biothen,  I  am  a  man  of 
peace." 

Huan's  finnness  they  called  obstinacy;  and, 
growing  only  more  savage  with  each  fresh  refusal, 
they  bethought  them  by  what  cruel  torture  they 
could  wring  the  blessing  from  him.  Then,  as  they 
saw  the  Blind  Girl  still  by  Aleph's  side,  imploring 
him  by  every  tie  that  had  ever  been  between  them, 
to  look  with  mercy  on  her  brother,  they  rushed 
toward  her ;  and,  before  the  Prince  could  stay  the 
savage  spirit  he  had  roused  and  fostered  till  it  had 
grown  beyond  his  control,  they  bore  her  down  to 
the  death-stake  of  her  brother ;  and,  placing  a 
lighted  torch  in  her  hand,  vowed  ihat,  unless  the 
Dwarf  gave  the  blessing  they  sought,  his  own  sister 
should  be  his  executioner.* 

Huan,  seeing  Anthy  pale  and  powerless  with 
horror  at  the  threat,  ran  toward  her,  and,  kissing 
her  on  the  cheek,  said,  "Be  of  good  ■  heart,  sister! 
and  play  the  woman,  for  God  will  either  assuage 
the  fury  of  the  flame,  or  strengthen  me  to  bear 
it."t 

Then,  as  they  chained  him,  he  again  exhorted 
the  fainting  girl,  crying,  "  Be  of  good  comfort,  sister 
Anthy!   we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  fire,  by 

*  The  boming  of  William  Tylsworth,  at  Amersham, 
in  1566,  whose  only  daughter  was  compelled  to  set  fire  to 
his  pile  with  her  own  hands. 

t  Ridley,  at  the  stake. 
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God*g  grace,  in  Asulon,  as  I  trust  never  shall  be 
put  out."* 

As  Antby  fell  back  senseless  the  soldiers  held  the 
lighted  torch  ^thin  her  lifeless  hand,  and  stretched 
her  unresisting  arm  toward  the  fagots.  And, 
before  the  repenting  Aleph  could  reach  the  plain, 
the  flames  were  curhng  round  about  the  ^conscious 
Dwarf,  as  at  his  death  he  prayed  for — what  in 
his  life  he  had  preached — ^the  forgiveness  of  his 
enemies. 

As  Huan  spake  the  kindly  words,  and  looked  up 
in  prayer,  he  saw,  as  when  he  slept  in  the  cave,  the 
same  dazzling  light  streaming  down  from  Heaven, 
and  the  same  golden  clouds  resting  on  the  gre^i 
fields,  and,  piled  one  above  another,  till  the  topmost 
was  lost  in  the  amazing  splendor  of  the  skies. 
And  the  same  white- winged  host  of  angels  mount- 
ed them  as  before,  chanting  the  glory  of  the  kindly 
words,  and  beckoning  him  to  follow  them. 

The  angel-band  melted  one  by  one  from  his 
sight,  and  the  last  stood  again  oh  the  topmost 
•loud  of  all.  And  she  looked  back  once  more,  and 
once  more  beckoned  him  to  follow  her.  As  she 
gazed  at  him,  she  locked  upon  him  so  tenderly 
from  out  her  tearM  eyes,  and  smiled  upon  him 
with  so  compassionate  a  smile,  that  Huan  knew  it 
was  the  Spirit  of  Kindness  that  still  showed  him 
the  way  to  Heaven. 

*  Latimer,  at  the  stake. 
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And,  as  his  soul  struggled  to  be  gone,  the  people 
beheld  rise  from  out  the  ashes  of  the  fire  an  angel 
form,  winging  its  way  to  the  realms  of  endless 
peace. 

Then  the  repentant  multitude  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  bowed  their  heads  to  the  earth  in  worship,  as 
they  saw— the  last  and  greatest  magic  change  of 
all — ^the  Spirit  of  Kindness  change  the  Man  into 
the  Angel. 

And  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  turned  to 
gentleness,  and  they  one  and  all  cast  their  spears 
and  swords  and  arrows  into  the  fire,  vowing  by  the 
ashes  of  him  they  had  murdered,  that,  henceforth, 
only  with  kindly  words  would  they  turn  away 
wrath. 

Aleph  stood  for  a  while,  beating  his  breast  with 
remorse ;  then,  throwing  himself  upon  Evoe's  neck, 
the  tears  gushed  for  the  first  time  down  the  young 
warrior's  cheek,  as  he  thought  of  the  many  wrongs 
he  had  doife  the  Dwarf  and  his  gentle  sister.  And 
he  prayed  Evde  that  she  Would  take  the  senseless 
Anthy  fix>m  the  field,  while  she  was  yet  uncon- 
scious of  her  brother's  fate,  and  so  spare  him  the 
bitter  rebuke  of  her  forgiveness,  until  he  knew  that 
the  kindly  spirit  he  had  destroyed  had  entered  his 
own  soul,  and,  by  doing  as  her  brother  would  have 
done,  had  shown  Anthy,  both  by  his  love  and  his 
acts,  that  her  brother  still  hved  in  himself. 


€iiapitt  lift   Stnents^si^ti). 


ACH  citizen,  at  Aleph's  bidding, 

returned  to  his  home ;    and  when 

^%Jr  news  was  brought  him  that  the  en- 

ijl  emy  was  in  sight,  Aleph  bade  them 
Ji^all  go  to  their  work,  as  though 
they  cared  not  for  the  coming. 
So,  when  the  armed  foes  poured  down  upon 
the  city,  they  found  the  ramparts  deserted  and  the 
gates  open.  And,  as  they  entered  in  hostile  array, 
their  trumpets  sounding  defiance,  and  their  swords 
ready  to  repel  the  citizens,  they  looked  round  for 
the  troops,  and  they  saw  the  husbandman  at  his 
plough,  and  the  shepherd  tending  his  flock ;  and 
they  heard  the  blacksmith  busy  at  his  anvil,  and 
the  peasant-girl  at  her  chum;  while  old  women 
sat  in  the  sunshine,  plying  the  spinning-wheel,  or 
with  their  children's  children  at  their  feet,  thread- 
ing the  needle  for  them. 
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And,  as  the  soldiers  paced  along,  the  weaver 
stopped  his  loom,  and  peeped  from  his  window  for 
a  minute  at  the  show,  and  then  plied  the  shuttle 
as  before;  the  laborer  rested  on  his  spade  for 
awhile,  and  then,  turning  from  the  sight,  dug  on 
again ;  and  the  water-carrier  stopped  on  his  rounds, 
to  ofier  to  the  tired  troops  a  draught  of  cool  drink 
from  the  skins  he  bore.  Mothers  brought  out  their 
babes  to  hear  the  music,  while  housewives  stood  at 
their  doors,  with  plates  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats 
wherewith  to  feast  the  wearied  enemies ;  girls  ran 
out  to  see  the  pretty  flags  and  glittering  armor,  and 
boys  marched  fearlessly  by  the  side  of  the  hostile 
troops  in  mimic  rank  and  file. 

As  the  amazed  enemy  tramped  along,  they  asked  of 
the  heedless  passers-by,  "  Where  are  your  soldiers  ?'* 
"  We  have  none  ;■ '  was  the  answer. — "  But  we  have 
come  to  take  the  town  I"  they  cried.  "  Well,  friends, 
it  lies  before  you,  take  it,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  Is  there  no  one  to  defend  it  ?  No  one  to 
fight  ?"  inquired  the  leader. — "  No  one  !  we  live  in 
peace  here  with  all  men,"  returned  the  careless 
passengers,  and  moved  on. 

And  when  the  army  had  reached  the  palace, 
Aleph  himself  came  forth  to  meet  and  welcome 
them.  Again  they  cried,  "  We  come  to  take  your 
town  I  Is  there  nobody  that  thinks  it  worth  the 
fighting  for?"  But  still  the  answer  was,  "No! 
we  live  in  peace  here  with  all  men." 

Then  the  chieftains  were  perplexed;  and  they 
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cried,  "  If  there  is  nobody  to  fight  with,  verily, 
there  can  be  no  fighting ;"  and  the  people  looked 
with  wonder  at  one  another,  for  they  remembered 
the  prophetic  words  of  the  Martyr-Dwarf. 

Then  Aleph,  seeing  the  abashed  army  about  to 
depart,  besought  them  that  they  would  enter  and 
rest  their  tired  limbs,  and  break  bread,  ere  they 
went  their  way. 

So  the  armed  host,  finding  themselves  received 
as  friends,  refused  to  act  as  enemies,  and  they  re- 
mained for  awhile  as  the  welcome  guests  of  those 
whose  town  they  had  come  to  sack  and  pillage.* 

And,  when  the  invading  host  had  left,  Aleph 
swore  an  oath,  never  again  to  raise  his  hand  in  war 
or  anger  against  his  fellow-man,  now  that  he  had 
learnt  that  the  kiss  was  a  mightier  weapon  than 
the  blow. 

Then  he  sought  out  Anthy,  and,  throwing  him- 
self at  her  feet,  begged  of  her,  by  the  charity  of  the 
creed  that  Huan  had  taught  them  all — and  he, 
alas !  had  learned  too  late— to  forgive  and  love 
him — ^her  bitterest  enemy. 

And  he  wept  as  though  his  heart  would  break. 

Anthy  bade  him  rise,  saying,  "  She  forgave  him  as 
she  hoped  to  be  herself  forgiven^^and  she  promised 
him,  moreover,  that  the  struggle  of  her  life  should 
be  to  love  him  too.  For  if  ever  she  could  force 
herself  to  look  with  afiection  on  him  again,  then  she 

*  L.  M.  Child^s  account  of  the  "bomb-proof  town,"  in 
the  Tyrol. 
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would  know,"  she  said,  "  how  truly  the  spirit  within 
her  had  triumphed  over  the  promptings  of  the  flesh." 
And  Aleph  hesought  her  that  she  would  remain 
with  Evoe,  and  be  ever  near,  to  watch  over  him, 
so  that,  by  her  sweet  counseling,  she  might 
strengthen  him  in  the   kind- 
ly  creed,  and   teach   him, 
even  in  his  angry  mo- 
ments to  have  faith 
in  the  Spirit  of 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  has  often  occurred  to  the  writer,  while 
holding  painful   and  professional  intercourse 
with  the  criminal,  that  the  hope  of  impunity' 
prompts  many  a  crime, 

True ;  want  may  supply  a  motive  for  the 
petty  larceny;  and  revenge  light  up  the 
neatly  rounded  rick  or  well  plenished  barn 
on  the  homestead  of  a  grasping  and  tyran- 
nical master ;  and  sudden  passion  prompt  the 
deadly  grapple  on  the  highway ;  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation,   the   persuasion 
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that  detection  was  highly  improbablOy  if  not 
impossible^  fathered  the  offense. 

<<I  should  not  have  tampered  with  that 
oash-box — not  I — ^had  I  thought  it  would 
have  brought  me  Aerc," — ^was  the  firank  but 
not  penitent  admission  of  one  oonviot. 

<<  I  would  never  have  fingered  that  forged 
note  had  I  known  the  bank  was  so  particular, 
and  their  clerks  so  sharp,"  sighed  another, 
<<  but  I  made  sure  it  would  pass  siafe  enough 
for  years  to  come,  from  hand  to  hand  among 
other  paper." 

<<  Who  could  have  thought,"  said  a  third, 
^^that  that  missing  letter  with  money  in  it 
would  have  been  traced  to  me?  I  fancied 
Hwas  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that  I  ever 
heard  of  it  more." 

<<  Luck  was  against  me ;  luck  and  nothing 
else,"  said  a  fourth,  <«for  I've  heard  of  men, 
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and  read  of  ntenj  doisg  Sax  worse  than  I  have 
done,  and  pioepering.  '  Yes,  prospering !  As 
it  is,  I've  ruined  all  belonging  to  me." 

^<  Bead  of  Men." 

^^  Fons  et  origo  pialorumJ^  That  phrase 
reveals  a  prolific  source  of  evil.  Records 
loosely  written  of  successfiil  villainy  poison 
the  morals  of  an  entire  commnnity.  Vice 
should  never  be  represented  in  the  ascendant. 
He  is  a  traitor  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
fellows  who  paints  the  position  of  the  wrong- 
doer as  secure.  His  triumph,  under  any  cir- 
oumstanoes,  must  be  brief.  An  invisible  and 
omnipotent  influence  is  against  him.  A 
Being  to  whom  crime  is  abhorent  is  pledged 
to  his  overthrow.  To  prove  this  by  appeab 
to  the  past — to  show  the  short-Uved  success 
of  crime  by  examples  carefully  selected  from 
the  career  of  those  who  have  planned,  and 
sinned,  and  suffered,  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent publication. 
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His  creed  will  bear  examinatioQ  who  holds 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  success/id  viU 
lainy ;  that  the  wrong-doer  is  always  in- 
secure; that  stage  by  stage  an  Invisible 
Avenger  tracks  his  prc^ess;  and  that  the 
declaration  of  Holy  Writ  is  daily  verified  by 
hmnan  experience — 

<<  Evil  shall  hunt  the  vricked  person  to 
overthrow  him^ 

Apbh^  1849. 
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SCENES 

WHEIE  TIE  TEHPTEE  HAS  TIIUMPHEB. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT. 


*'  Sin  is  the  fruitfbl  parent  of  distemper,  and  ill  lives  occsp 
sion  good  physicians/'  South. 

The  history  of  crime  is  but  the  record  of  the 
folly  and  madness  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  crimi- 
nals. The  very  precautions  they  take  become 
the  links  and  steps  by  which  their  conviction  is 
insured. 

The  secreting  of  Lord  William  Russeirs 
plate — an  achievement  so  carefully,  quietly, 
and  elaborately  wrought  out  by  Courvoisier — 
hung  him.  The  train  of  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  manoeuvre  identified  the  assas- 
sin, and  secured  a  verdict  against  him. 

The  burning  anxiety  manifested  by  Nichol- 
son to  obtain  medical  assistance  for  his  mur- 
dered master  and  mistress,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar, 
the  minute  and  detailed  account  which  he  gave 
to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  the  interior  of  the 
apartment  and  the  position  of  the  bodies,  sug- 
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gested  to  that  shrewd  observer  the  well-founded 
conclusion  that  Nicholson  was  the  assassin. 

In  speaking  of  this  interview,*  Sir  Astley 
was  often  heard  to  observe — "  while  listening 
to  the  eager  messenger,  noting  his  well  simu- 
lated earnestness,  the  notion  irresistibly  pos- 
sessed me—*  The  murderer  is  before  me :  you 
are  the  man !'  I  can't  describe  the  process  by 
which  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  It  was 
instantaneous.  It  was  not  an  impression,  but 
a  conviction.*' 

Each  criminal  is  a  canker  in  the  common- 
wealth, a  plague  spot  among  an  untainted  and 
unsuspecting  community,  the  special  foe  of  the 
prudent,  peaceful,  honest,  and  industrious.  No 
sacrifice  is  too  great  to  unmask  the  aims  of 
such  a  being,  expose  his  villainy,  and  paralyze 
his  future  progress. 

But  caution  is  requisite.  The  voice  of  mercy 
as  well  as  justice  must  be  heard. 

The  sole  and  legitimate  object  of  all  punish- 
ment is  the  prevention  of  crime  ;  at  this  result 
all  sound  legislation  aims. 

To  society,  beyond  all  question,  belongs  the 
right  of  punishing  those  who  infringe  its  laws 
and  the  laws  of  the  Supreme.  But  has  it  the 
right,  under  any  circumstances,  of  inflicting 
torture  in  lieu  of  punishment  ? 

*  Nicholson  was  dispatched  to  town  for  Mr.  Bonar's  med- 
ical man,  Sir  Astley,  then  Mr.  Cooper,  whom  he  personally 
smnmoned  to  his  master's  assistance. 
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Solitary  confinement  in  darkness,  dampness, 
and  idleness  ;  promiscuous  crowding  of  offend- 
ers of  every  degree  of  guilt  in  the  same  loath- 
some, pestilential,  narrow  vaults;  have  been 
among  the  penalties  inflicted  on  those  who 
have  violated  the  law.  Were  they  judicious 
or  humane  ? 

Has  a  community  any  right  to  trifle  with 
or  endanger  the  health,  the  intellect,  or  the 
remaining  principles  of  any,  even  the  worst  of 
its  members  ? 

It  requires  no  lengthened  examination  of  the 
reasons  on  which  the  first  and  necessary  power 
of  society  is  founded  to  reply  in  the  negative. 
The  proper  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  just 
end  of  punishment  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  view. 

Would  you  reform  the  criminal  ? 

Let  his  period  of  incarceration  pass  away  in 
alternations  of  labor  and  reflection;  employ 
him ;  compel  him  to  be  industrious ;  exact  from 
him  unhesitatingly  a  certain  amount  of  labor ; 
but  give  him  also  intervals  for  reflection,  and 
ply  him  with  scriptural  information,  and  spirit- 
ual instruction  and  consolation.  In  the  soli- 
tude of  his  cell  let  solemn  .and  authoritative 
admonitions  reach  him;  let  the  warnings  of 
the  servant  of  the  sanctuary  fall  upon  him,  tell- 
ing him  of  God,  of  eternity,  of  future  reward, 
and  future  punishment ;  of  sufiering  far  greater 
than  the  mere  physical  endurances  of  the  present 
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life,  and  of  joy  infinitely  beyond  the  pleasures 
he  may  have  experienced. 

These  instructions  frequently  discover  to  the 
criminal  what  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to 
him — ^the  simple  fact  that  he  has  a  spiritual 
nature,  and  is  not  the  mere  animal  which  his 
habits  and  hitherto  uncontrolled  propensities 
would  indicate,  a  discovery  which  often  changes, 
perceptibly  and  rapidly,  the  entire  character  of 
the  man. 

But  never  regard  him  as  an  outcast ;  never 
look  upon  his  case  as  desperate ;  never  treat 
him  as  doomed ;  never  characterize  him  as  irre- 
claimable. Who  can  say  what  change  may  be 
wrought  by  stated  employment,  solitude,  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  the  workings  of  a  mind 
which,  for  the  first  time,  has  ample  opportunity 
to  reflect?    Besides^ 

"  He  10  no  man  who  needs  no  mending  l^ 
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W017NDED  VANITY. 


"  In  a  vain  man  the  smalleBt  spark  may  kindle  into  tiiie 
greatest  flame;  because  the  materials  are  always  prepared 
for  it."  Hume. 

Those  who  study  men  more  than  books ; 
who  are  fond  of  analyzing  human  character, 
and  endeavoring  to  reconcile  contradictions  by 
supplying  motives  for  actions  and  unraveling 
incentives  to  evil,  may  find  in  the  history  of 
Gardelle  somiething  to  abet  or  disprove  their 
theory.  At  all  events,  he  will  present  them 
with  a  signal  instance  of  the  transforming 
character  of  crime.  Under  its  influence  man 
becomes  a  demon.  Pity,  self-respect,  gener- 
ous feelmg,  common  humanity,  all  disappear. 
The  vilest  and  worst  passions  are  present  and 
predominant.  A  monster,  not  a  man,  is  be- 
fore us. 

The  circumstances  detailed  would  at  first 
sight  appear  incredible,  and  would  deserve  to 
be  characterized  only  as  the  heated  coinage  of 
an  excited  brain,  but  .for  the  assertion  that 
they  are  true.  All  that  the  chapter  contains 
is  matter  of  distinct  and  authentic  record.    The 
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narrative  teaches,  if  any  narrative  can  teach, 
the  necessity  of  self-control ;  and — but  let  the 
reader  gather  for  himself  a  moral  from  the 
disclosure. 

Theodore  Gardelle,  a  portrait-painter,  was 
a  native  of  Geneva.  After  having  sedulously 
cultivated  his  talent  for  art,  which  was  con- 
siderable, by  every  means  and  appliance  which 
he  could  compass,  he  came  to  London  with  the 
view  of  pursuing  his  profession,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.  In  the  summer  of 
1760,  he  took  temporary  lodgings  in  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  King,  in  Leicester  Square.  From 
thence  he  removed  to  Knightsbridge  for  an 
interval  of  three  months ;  but  being  then  much 
pressed  to  complete  some  portraits  which  were 
wanted  in  haste,  he  returned  to  his  old  quarters, 
for  the  convenience  of  his  sitters. 

His  primary  intention  was  to  remain  in 
Leicester  Square  no  longer  than  he  could  pro- 
cure other  and  more  agreeable  accommodation 
elsewhere. 

His  views,  however,  must  have  undergone 
some  change,  for  he  continued  to  reside  under 
Mrs.  King's  roof  till  the  February  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  the  first  floor  was  let  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wright  whose  valet 
occupied  the  garret.  Gardelle  himself  tenant- 
ed the  second  floor.  The  ground  floor  was 
retained  by  Mrs.  King,  who  kept  only  one 
servant.    On  the  12th  of  February,  Mr.  Wright 
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being  ill,  was  removed  to  his  mother's  mansion 
in  Grosvenor  Square.  His  valet  went  with 
him.  There  were  then  no  persons  left  in  Mrs. 
King's  house  but  herself,  Gardelle,  and  her 
maid. 

Mrs.  King  appears  to  have  been  a  gay,  showy 
woman  of  very  doubtful  character,  who  dressed 
fashionably  and  lived  expensively :  whose  in- 
timites were  tBe  thoughtless  and  the  dissolute; 
whose  career  and  maxims  are  best  described 
by  a  verse  from  the  sacred  volume, — "She  that 
liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth." 

Passing  away  from  her  for  a  moment,  let  it 
be  observed— in  order  to  simplify  the  narrative 
— ^that  the  female  servant  alluded  to,  entered 
Mrs.  King's  service  only  a  few  days  before  Mr. 
Wright  was  removed  to  his  mother's  residence. 

On  Thursday,  the  19th  of  February,  the 
maid-servant  rose  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  opened  the  windows  of  the  front  sitting- 
room.  There  were,  it  appears,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  two  sitting-rooms,  back  and  front.  Each 
had  a  door  which  communicated  with  the  main 
passage  from  the  street,  independent  of  an 
inner  door  which  at  will  connected  one  room 
with  the  othpr.  The  back  sitting  room  was 
used  by  Mrs.  King  as  a  bed-room.  The  door 
which  entered  it  from  the  passage  was  secured 
on  the  inside  by  a  drop-bolt,  nor  could  it  be 
opened  on  the  outside  when  locked,  though  the 
drop-bolt  was  not  down,  for  this  reason — that 
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on  the  outside  there  was  no  keyhole.  The 
folding-doors  communicating  with  the  front  sit- 
ting-room were  also  secured  on  the  inside  by 
Mrs.  Ring,  when  she  retired  to  rest,  and  the 
door  of  the  front  sitting-room  leading  into  the 
passage  was  left  open.  The  usage  of  the  house 
seemed  to  be  this: — ^that'when  the  servant  had 
entered  the  front  parlor  by  this  door,  and 
opened  the  windows,  her  duty  was  to  go  to 
the  passage  door  of  the  back  parlor,  where  her 
mistress  was  in  bed,  and  knock,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  key  of  the  street-door,  which 
Mrs.  King  took  at  night  into  her  room. 

Such,  apparently,  was  the  routine  observed 
on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  19th  of  February. 

The  servant  having  roused  her  mistress,  that 
party  drew  up  the  night-bolt,  and  the  domestic 
entered  the  sleeping-room — she  then  took  the 
key  of  the  street-door,  which  she  saw  lying  upon 
the  table,  near  a  looking-glass.  Her  mistress 
immediately  shut  the  passage-door,  dropped  the 
bolt,  and  ordered  her  servant  to  unclose  the 
door  which  communicated  with  the  front  sit- 
ting-room. This  she  did,  and  went  out.  She 
then  kindled  a  fire  in  the  front  sitting-room,  that 
it  might  be  ready  when  her  mistress  arose:  and 
about  eight  o'clock  went  up  into  Gardelle's 
room,  where  she  found  him  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  busily  at  work  upon  a  portrsiit. 

He  gave  her  two  letters,  a  snuff-box,  and  a 
guinea,  and  desired  her  to  deliver  the  letters 
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herself  in  person.  One  of  these  was  addressed 
to  a  Mr.  Mozier,  in  the  Haymarket,  and  the 
other  to  a  person  who  kept  a  snuff-shop  at  the 
next  door. 

From  the  latter  she  was  commissioned  to 
bring  him  a  small  quantity  of  snuff. 

The  girl  received  his  commands,  and  then 
returned  ta  her  mistress,  for  the  purpose  of  tell- 
ing her  what  Gardelle  had  desired  her  to  do. 
Her  mistress  objected,  remarking,  "  Annie,  you 
can  not  go ;  for  in  your  absence  there  is  nobody 
to  answer  the  street-door." 

The  girl,  being  desirous  to  oblige  Gardelle, 
or  anxious,  for  some  private  reasons  of  her  own, 
to  get  out,  quieted  her  mistress,  with  the  assur- 
ance, that  "  Mr.  Gardelle  would  come  and  sit 
in  the  parlor  till  she  came  back."  She  then 
again  ascended  to  Gardelle's  painting  room, 
informed  him  of  the  objection  which  her  mis- 
tress had  raised  to  her  quitting  the  house, 
acquainted  him  with  the  expedient  by  which 
she  had  removed  it,  and  begged  his  concurrence. 

Gardelle  then  said  he  '^  would  come  down  as 
she  had  proposed ;"  and  he  did  come  down  ac- 
Qordingly. 

The  girl  forthwith  went  upon  his  errand,  and 
left  him  in  the  front  sitting-room,  shutting  the 
street-door  after  her,  and  taking  the  key  to  let 
herself  in  when  she  came  back. 

Immediately  after  the  girl's  departure,  Mrs. 
King  hearing  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  par- 
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lor,  called  out,  "  Who  is  there  f  and  at  thd 
same  time  opened  her  chamber  door.  Gardelle 
was  at  a  table,  very  near  the  door,  having  jast 
then  taken  up  a  book  that  lay  upon  it.  He 
had  some  short  time  before  been  engaged  on 
Mrs.  King's  portrait,  which  it  was  her  wish 
should  be  highly  flattered,  and  had  teased  him 
so  much  on  this  point  that  the  effect  wa^  the 
direct  contrary.  The  portrait  was  undeniably 
plain.  It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the 
very  first  thing  she  said  to  him,  when  she  saw 
it  was  he  who  was  walking  about  the  room, 
was  some  remark  of  a  reproachful  and  angry 
nature,  touching  the  plainness,  or  inferior  exe- 
cution, or  faulty  likeness  of  her  portrait ;  some- 
thing in  disparagement  of  his  efforts. 

Gardelle  was  provoked,  and  speaking  English 
but  imperfectly,  told  her,  in  lieu  of  some  more 
guarded  expression,  that  she  was  an  impertinent 
woman. 

This  threw  her  into  a  transport  of  rage,  and 
she  gave  him  a  violent  blow  with  her  fist  on  the 
breast,  so  violent,  that  he  said  he  ''could  not 
have  thought  such  a  blow  could  have  been 
struck  by  a  woman."  As  soon  a«  the  blow  had 
fallen,  she  drew  back  a  little,  and  at  the  same 
instant  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and 
pushed  her  from  him,  rather  in  contempt  than 
in  anger,  or  with  a  design  to  hurt  her.  At 
this  juncture  her  foot  happened  to  trip  in  the 
floor-cloth.     She  fell  backwards,  and  her  head 
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came  with  great  force  against  the  comer  of  the 
bedstead.  The  blood  immediately  gushed  from 
her  mouth,  not  in  a  continued  stream,  but  as  if 
by  different  strokes  of  a  pump.  He  instantly 
ran  to  her,  and  stooped  to  raise  her,  expressing 
his  concern  at  the  accident;  but  she  pushed 
him  away,  and  threatened,  though  in  a  feeble 
and  faltering  voice,  to  punish  him  for  what 
he  had  done.  He  was,  he  said,  terrified  ex- 
ceedingly at  the .  thought  of  being  condemned 
for  a  criminal  act  upon  her  accusation,  and 
again  attempted  to  raise  her  up,  as  the  blood 
still  gushed  from  her  mouth  in  large  quantities ; 
but  she  exerted  all  her  strength  to  keep  him 
off,  and  continued  to  cry  out,  mixing  threats 
with  her  screams*  He  then  seized  an  ivory 
comb  with  a  sharp  taper  point,  which  she  used 
for  adjusting  the  curls  of  her  hair,  and  which 
lay  upon  her  toilet,  and  threatened,  in  his  turn, 
to  prevetit  her  crying  out ;  but  she  continuing 
to  scream,  though  her  voice  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  he  struck  her  with  the  comb,  probably 
in  the  throat,  upon  which  the  blood  flowed 
from  her  mouth  in  yet  greater  quantities,  and 
her  voice  was  quite  choked.  He  then  drew 
the  bed-clothes  over  her,  to  prevent  her  blood 
from  spreading  on  the  floor,  and  to  hide  her 
from  his  sight.  He  stood  some  time  motion- 
less before  her,  and  then  fell  down  by  her  side 
in  a  swoon.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he 
perceived   that  the   maid   had   returned,  and 
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therefore  left  the  room  without  examining  the 
body,  to  see  if  the  unhappy  woman  was  quite 
dead ;  his  confusion  was  then  so  great,  that  he 
staggered  against  the  wainscot,  and  struck  his 
head  so  violently  as  to  raise  a  bump  over  his 
eye.  As  no  person  was  in  the  house  but  the 
murdered  and  the  murderer  while  the  deed 
was  committed,  nothing  can  be  known  respect- 
ing it  except  from  Gardelle's  own  lips.  These 
details  contain  the  substance  of  what  he  related 
both  in  his  defense,  and  in  the  account  which 
he  drew  up  in  French  to  leave  behind  him. 

All  was  quiet  when  the  servant  girl,  Annie, 
returned,  which,  she  says,  was  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  She  went  first  into  the  parlor,  where 
Gardelle  had  promised  to  wait  till  she  came 
back,  and  saw  nobody;  she  had  paid  three 
shillings  and  ninepence  out  of  the  guinea  at 
the  snuff-shop  where  she  delivered  one  of  the 
letters ;  to  the  other  she  had  no  answer,  and 
she  laid  the  change  and  the  snuff-box,  with  the 
snuff  she  had  fetched  in  it,  upon  the  table ;  she 
then  went  up  into  Gardelle's  room  and  found 
nobody,  and  by  turns  she  went  into  every  room 
in  the  house,  except  her  mistress's  chamber, 
which  she  never  entered  unsummoned;  visit  what 
room  she  would,  she  found  nobody ;  she  then 
heated  some  water  in  the  kitchen,  made  some 
buttered  toast,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast.— 
Presently  she  heard  some  one  walking  about 
over-head,  in  the  parlor  or  passage,  and  thence 
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mount  the  stairs.  Busy  with  her  breakfast,  she 
did  not  trouble  herself  to  ascertain  who  it  was. 
Her  meal  finished,  Annie  went  and  stirred  up 
the  fire  in  her  mistress's  sitting-room,  and  then 
perceived  that  the  snufif  and  change  had  been 
taken  from  the  table  where  she  had  laid  them. 
She  then  went  up-stairs  to  Gardelle's  room,  to 
arrange  it  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do :  the 
morning  had  now  advanced;  the  hour  of  eleven 
was  at  no  great  distance;  soon  afterward 
Gardelle  came  down  from  the  garret  (Pelsey's 
room)  into  his  bed-chamber;  this  somewhat 
surprised  her,  as  he  could  have  no  business 
whatever  in  the  garret,  which  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  Pelsey,  Mr.  Wright's  valet  On  looking 
at  Gardelle^he  seemed  greafly  confused,  colored 
a  good  deal,  and  she  then  perceived  a  large 
bump  over  his  eye,  partly  concealed  by  a  black 
patch  of  the  size  of  a  shilling;  he  had  also 
changed  his  dress,  and  had  written  another 
letter;  with  this  he  sent  her  into  Great  SuflTolk- 
I  street,  and  ordered  her  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

I  She  went  at  once,  and  when  she  returned,  which 

I  was  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  found  him 

I  sitting  in  the  front  parlor,  and  gave  him  a  ver- 

bal reply  to  his  letter,  to  this  eflfect,  that  the 
I  gentleman  written  to  would  be  there  in  the 

evening.     He  then  told  her  that  during  her 
I  absence  a  visitor  had  called  upon  her  mistress, 

that  she  had  seen  him,  and  that  they  had  just 
left  the  house  together  in  a  hackney-coach. 
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This  statement  of  Gardelle's  the  servant-girl 
disbelieved ;  she  had  not  been  absent,  that  she 
v^rell  kneWy  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  she 
had  left  her  mistress  in  bed ;  the  interval  was 
too  brief  for  her  to  rise,  dress,  attend  to  her 
visitor,  order  a  coach  to  be  procured,  and  go 
out  in  it. 

Gardelle's  statement  she  therefore  knew  must 
be  incorrect,  and  his  uttering  it  gave  rise  for 
the  moment  to  a  passing  suspicion;  it  soon, 
however,  vanished  ;  but  she  again  went  to  her 
mistress's  chamber,  tried  the  door  vehich  opened 
into  it  out  of  the  front  sitting-room,  and  again 
found  it  locked.  The  day  had  now  advanced 
to  one  o'clock  at  noon.  At  this  hour  Mr. 
Wrighl'sT  servant,  Thomas  Pelsey,  came,  and 
without  going  into  the  house^  told  the  maid  that 
the  beds  must  be  got  ready,  because  his  mas- 
ter intended  returning  that  same  evening  to 
Leicester  Square.  Having  delivered  thiff  mes- 
sage Pelsey  turned  away.  The  maid  still  won- 
dered that  her  mistress  did  not  appear,  but  no 
suspicion  of  her  fate  seems  as  yet  to  have  arisen. 

Gardelle,  in  the  mean  time,  was  often  up  and 
down  stairs,  and  about  three  o'clock  sent  her 
with  a  letter  to  a  person  named  Broshet,  at  the 
"  Eagle  and  Pearl,"  in  Suffolk-street.  As  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
conceal  the  murder  if  the  maid  continued  in  the 
house,  he  determined  that  he  would,  if  possible, 
discharge  her ;  but  as  the  girl  could  not  write, 
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and  as  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
our  language  to  draw  up  a  proper  receipt,  he 
requested  Mr.  Broshet,  in  this  letter,  to  write 
a  receipt  for  him,  and  get  the  maid  to  sign  it, 
directing  her  to  deliver  it  to  him  when  he  paid 
her ;  with  his  real  design  he  did  not,  however, 
acquaint  her. 

When  Mr.  Broshet  had  read  the  letter,  he 
asked  the  maid-servant  if  she  knew  that  Mr. 
Gardelle  was  about  to  discharge  her?  She 
said  "  she  was  not." 

**It  seems/'  says  he,  "that  Mrs.  King  is 
gone  out,  and  has  given  Mr.  Gardelle  orders  to 
discharge  you;  for  she  is  to  bring  a  woman- 
servant  home  with  her." 

At  this  the  girl  was  surprised,  and  smiled, 
telling  Broshet  that  she  "  well  knew  that  her 
mistress  was  at  home." 

She  returned  between  three  and  four  in  the 
afternoon  to  Gardelle,  whom  she  found  sitting 
in  the  parlor  with  a  gentleman  whose  name 
she  did  not  know.  She  continued  in  the  house 
till  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
then  Gardelle  paid  her  six  shillings  for  a  fort- 
night and  two  days'  wages,  and  gave  her  five 
or  six  shillings  over,  upon  which  she  delivered 
him  the  receipt  that  Broshet  had  written,  took 
her  box  and  went  away. 

As  she  was  going  out,  Mr.  Wright's  servant 
came  again  to  the  door.  She  spoke  to  him : 
told  him  that  she  was  discharged  and  going 
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away ;  that  her  mistress  had  been  all  day  in 
her  bed-room  without  food ;  and  that  if  he  re* 
mained  a  short  time  after  she  was  gone  he 
might  see  her  come  out.  The  roan,  however, 
could  not  stay;  and  Gardelle,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  murder, 
was  left  ALONE  in  the  house  ! 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  into  the 
chamber  of  his  unhappy  victim,  whom,  upon 
examination,  he  found  to  be  quite  dead.  He 
then  tore  ofi*  from  the  bed  the  sheets  and 
blankets  with  which  the  body  was  enveloped, 
and  put  them  into  the  water-tub  to  soak.  His 
own  clothes — now  stained  and  discolored  by 
his  frightful  employment — he  pulled  off,  and 
locked  up  carefully  in  a  drawer  of  his  bureau. 

When  all  this  was  done,  he  went  and  sat 
down  in  the  parlor,  and  soon  afterward,  the 
time  being  now  advanced  to  nine  in  the  even- 
ingt  Mr.  Wright's  valet  came  in,  but  without 
his  master.  That  gentleman  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  a  friend's 
house  in  Castle-street.  The  valet  went  up  into 
his  own  room,  the  garret,  and  there  remained 
till  about  eleven  o'clock.  He  then  came  down, 
and  finding  Gardelle  still  in  the  sitting-room, 
inquired  of  him  ^'  if  Mrs.  King  was  returned ; 
and  if  not,  who  must  sit  up  for  her?" 

Gardelle  replied,  that  ^  Mrs.  ELing  was  not 
come  home,  but  that  he  would  sit  up  for  herP* 

Friday  came. 
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Pelsey's  first  question  on  coming  down^-stairs 
early  this  morning,  was  to  this  effect-^^'Has 
Mrs.  King  returned  ?"  Gardelle  told  him  that 
she  had  been  at  home,  but  was  gone  out  again. 
Pelsey  then  inquhred  how  he  ^'met  with  that 
injury  on  his  eye?"  The  murderer  replied, 
^  by  cutting  some  wood  to  ,Iight  the  fire  in  the 
morning."  The  valet  then  went  out  to  attend 
to  his  master,  and  at  night  was  again  let  in  by 
Gardelle,  who,  upon  being  asked,  said,  '^he 
would  sit  up  for  Mrs.  King  that  night  also." 

Saturday  came. 

In  the  morning  Pelsey  again  inquired  after 
the  absentee,  and  GaFdelle,  though  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  sit  up  for  her  but  the  night  before, 
now  told  him,  she  was,  "gone  to  Bath  or 
Bristol :"  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  murder  appears  up  to  this 
moment  to  have  been  entertained. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Mozier,  one  of 
Gardelle's  acquaintance,  and  also  an  acquaint* 
ance  of  Mrs.  King — ^who  had  passed  the  even- 
ing before  the  murder  in  her  company — came 
by  appointment  about  two  or  three  o'clock  to 
fulfill  an  engagement  of  accompanying  the  A* 
ceased  thai  very  evening  to  the  opera  I  He  was 
admitted  by  Gardelle  who  told  him  that  Mrs. 
King  was  gone  to  Bath  or  Bristol ;  the  state- 
ment, in  fact,  which  he  had  again  and  again 
made  to  Pelsey.  This  man  and  another  of 
Gardelle's  acquaintance,  observing  his  tincon- 
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trollable  dejection,  imagined  it  to  be  caused  by 
Mrs.  King's  absence,  by  the  solitude  which 
pervaded  the  house,  and  the  discomfort  ap- 
parent in  every  part  of  it.  They  proposed  to 
remedy  **  Aw  chagrin  /"  by  sending  him  a  parly 
to  take  charge  of  the  house.  Gardelle  gave  an 
unwilling  assent:  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Sarah  Walker  presented  herself.  Gardelle 
made  some  apology  for  the  confusion  in  which 
the  house  appeared,  and  Mozier  asked  her  if 
she  would  temporarily  superintend  it.  She 
assented ;  and  Gardelle,  acquiescing  in  the 
arrangement,  the  point  was  considered  settled. 
Gardelle  asked  this  woman.  Walker,  how  she 
gained  her  livelihood.  She  said  by  plain  work. 
He  then  told  her  that  he  had  some  linen  which 
required  repanring;  she  should  do  it,  and  he 
would  recompense  her  for  her  trouble. 

All  this  time  the  body  of  the  murdered 
woman  remained  precisely  as  he  had  left  it*on 
the  Thursday  night.  Nor  had  he  once  been  in 
the  room  since  that  time.  But  on  this  Saturday 
night,  Pelsey  being  in  bed,  and  Walker  also 
being  in  bed,  the  criminal  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  concealing  or  destroying  the  dead  body 
piecemeal,  and  went  down-stairs  to  put  his 
design  into  execution.  But  the  sempstress- 
Sarah  Walker — roused  by  the  noise  of  his 
movements,  arose  and  followed  him.  So  watch- 
ed, he  postponed  his  scheme  for  a  few  hours, 
returned  up-stairs  and  again  sought  his  bed. 
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The  following  morning,  Sunday!  he  rose 
between  seven  and  eight ;  nor  did  Walker  see 
any  thing  of  him  till  ten.  The  probability  is, 
that  in  the  mean  time  he  was  prosecuting  his 
horrid  task  upon  the  body ;  for  when  Walker 
came  down  between  ten  and  eleven,  he  was  but 
beginning  to  kindle  the  sitting-room  fire. 

He  had  spoken  to  her  the  night  before  about 
getting  a  charwoman  to  assist  her ;  and  when 
she  came  upon  him  in  the  sitting-room,  he  was 
so  much  confused  and  startled,  .that  he  did  not 
ask  her  to  stay  breakfast.  She  went  out,  there- 
fore, and  hired  a  party  named  Pritchard,  as 
charwoman,  at  a  shilling  a  day:  in  the  after- 
noon she  brought  Pritchard  to  the  house,  and 
found  with  Gardelle  a  party,  consisting  of  two 
or  three  men  and  two  women.  Gardelle  went 
up  with  her,  and  watched  her — the  bureau,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  in  this  room — while 
she  made  his  bed.  That  done,  the  party  (Gar- 
delle included)  ^ent  out  together  in  quest  of 
amusement.  The  charwoman,  Pritchard,  kept 
the  house;  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night-^ 
Sunday  night ! — they  returned,  and  supped  in 
GardeMs  room.  She,  Pritchard,  was  then  dis- 
missed for  the  night,  and  ordered  to  come  the 
next  morning  at  eight.  The  following  morning, 
Monday,  instructions  were  given  to  the  char- 
woman, Pritchard,  to  this  efiect:  she  was  direct- 
ed to  inform  Pelsey  the  valet,  that  Sarah  Walker 
the  sempstress  was  a  relation  of  Mrs.  King,  and 
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her  business  was  to  remain  in  the  house  and 
take  care  of  Mrs.  King's  property  till  that  lady 
returned. 

On  Monday  night  Pelsey  again  inquired  after 
Mrs.  King,  and  Gardelle  told  him  ^e  ^was 
either  at  Bath  or  Bristol,  he  did  not  know 
which :"  he  varied  much  in  the  account  he  gave 
of  her  whereabouts — ^but  no  suspicion  of  murder 
was  yet  entertained. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Pelsey,  who  was  going 
up  to  his  master/s  room,  became  sensible  of  a 
most  ofiensive  smell,  and  asked  Grardelle,  who 
was  at  the  moment  endeavoring  to  open  the 
staircase  window,  if  he  perceived  it,  and  what 
it  was. 

Gardelle  replied,  ^*  Somebody  had  put  a  bone 
in  the  fire."  The  truth  was,  that  while  Walker 
was  employed  in  mending  and  making  some 
linen  in  the  parlor,  he  had  been  burning  some 
of  Mrs.  King's  bones  in  the  garret. 

At  night,  Pelsey  renewed  his  inquiries  after 
the  hostess;  and  Gardelle  answered  with  seem- 
ing impatience — 

"  Me  not  know  of  Mrs.  King ;  she  give  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble ;  but  me  shall  hear  of  her 
Wednesday  or  Thursday." 

Yet  he  still  talked  of  sitting  up  for  her ;  and 
all  this  while  nobody  seems  to  have  suspected 
a  murder. 

On  Tuesday  night  he  informed  Walker,  the 
sempstress,  that  he  would  sit  up  till  Mrs.  King 
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should  come  home,  though  he  had  before  told 
her  that  the  missing  party  was  out  of  town, 
and  desired  Walker  to  go  to  rest,  which  she 
did.  As  soon  as  she  was  safe  in  her  room^  he 
renewed  his  horrid  task  of  dismembering  the 
body,  and  secreting  it  piecemeal.  In  this  fiend- 
ish employment  he  labored  till  about  two  in  the 
morning,  when  Walker  interrupted  him.  She 
was  either  sleepless  herself,  or  alarmed  by 
hearing  sounds  for  which  she  could  not  ac- 
count ;  be  the  cause  wha,t  it  might,  she  got  up, 
and  went  down  to  the  lower  floor.  There  she 
found  Gardelle  standing  upon  the  stairs;  he 
over«ruled  her  apprehensions,  and  she  returned 
to  bed. 

Wednesday  passed  like  the  preceding  days, 
and  on  Thursday  he  told  Walker  that  he  ex- 
pected Mrs.  King  to  return  in  the  evening,  and 
therefore  desired  that  she  would  provide  her- 
self a  lodging,  giving  her,  at  the  same  time,  a 
portion  of  Mrs.  King's  clothes,  and  being  thus 
dismissed,  she  went  away. 

Pritchard,  the  charwoman,  still  continued  in 
her  oflice.  The  waiter  having  failed  in  the 
cistern  on  the  Tuesday,  she  had  recourse  to 
that  which  was  contained  in  the  water  tub,  in 
the  back  kitchen:  upon  removing  the  spiggot,  a 
little  water  flowed  forth;  but  as  there  appeared 
to  be  more,  she  got  upon  a  ledge,  and  putting 
her  hand  down  she  felt  something  soft ;  she  then 
fetched  a  poker,  and  pressmg  down  the  contents 
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of  the  tub,  she  got  water  in  a  pail.  This  circum- 
stance was  related  to  Pelsey,  and  they  agreed 
the  first  opportunity  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  water  tub.  Yet, .  so  languid  was  their 
curiosity,  and  so  indifferent  were  they  as  to  the 
event,  that  Thursday  arrived  before  they  car- 
ried their  determination  into  effect.  They  then 
found,  on  examination,  the  blankets,  sheets,  and 
coverlet  which  Gardelle  had  put  in  it  to  soak ; 
after  spreading,  shaking,  and  looking  at  them, 
they  put  them  again  into  the  tub ;  and  the  next 
morning,  when  Pelsey  came  down,  he  saw  the 
curtain  hanging  on  the  banisters  of  the  kitchen 
stairs ;  upon  looking  again,  he  saw  Gardelle 
standing  at  the  wash-house  door,  close  by  the 
spot  where  the  tub  stood. 

When  Pritchard,  the  charwoman,  came  up, 
he  inquired  if  she  "  had  been  taking  the  curtain 
out  of  the  tub  ?"— She  replied,  "  No." 

She  then  went  and  looked  in  the  tub,  and 
found  the  sheets  had  been  wrung  out.  Upon 
this  the  first  step  was  taken  toward  inquiring 
after  the  unhappy  woman  who  had  now  lain 
dead  more  than  a  week  in  the  house  I 

Pelsey  found  out  the  female  servant,  Annie, 
whom  Gardelle  had  dismissed,  and  ask^d  her  if 
she  "  had  put  any  clothes  or  linen  in  water  to 
soak  ?'*  She  replied  "  No,"  and  seemed  a  good 
deal  alarmed.  Her  terror  communicated  itself 
to  Pelsey,  who  forthwith  laid  his  fears  before 
his  master. 
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Meanwhile^  these  suspicious  circumstances 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Mr.  Barron,  a 
medical  man  in  the  neighborhood,  who  went 
the  same  day  to  Mrs.  King's  house  and  in- 
quired of  Gardelle  "  where  she  was  ?" 

The  culprit  trembled,  and  replied  with  great 
confusion  of  manner,  that  she  "  was  gone  to 
Bath.^' 

Barron  wholly  discredited  the  statement; 
and  the  next  day  carried  the  maid-servant, 
Annie,  before  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  police 
magistrate,  to  make  her  deposition,  and  at  the 
same  time  asked  for  a  warrant  to  take  Gar- 
delle into  custody. 

When  the  warrant  was  obtained,  Mr.  Bar- 
ron, with  the  constable  and  others,  went  to  the 
house,  where  they  found  Gardelle,  and  charged 
him  with  the  murder. 

He  denied  it;  but  soon  afterward  dropped 
down  in  a  swoon.    . 

When  he  recovered,  they  demanded  the  key 
of  Mrs.  King's  bed-chamber.  He  said  **  he  had 
it  not;  for  she  had  taken  it  with  her  into  the 
country."  Upon  this  the  window  was  forced, 
the  constable  entered,  and  then  opened  the  door 
which  communicated  with  the  sitting-room. 

On  this  all  the  party  went  in. 

They  found  upon  the  bed  a  pair  of  blankets 
wet,  and  a  pair  of  new  sheets ;  the  curtain  also 
was  there  which  Pelsey  and  the.  charwoman 
had  seen — first  in  the  water  tub,  and  then  on 
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the  banisters — ^this  was  foimd  put  up  in  its 
place  wet  On  removing  the  clothes,  the  bed 
appeared  stained  with  blood :  so  were  also  the 
blankets ;  and  traces  of  blood  appeared  in  other 
places. 

Having  taken  his  keys,  they  went  up  into  his 
room ;  where,  on  examining  bis  bureau,  they 
found  clothes  belonging  to  the  deceased,  as 
well  as  to  himself,  saturated  with  blood. 

The  prisoner,  with  all  these  tokens  of  his 
guilt,  was  then  carried  before  the  magistrate. 
Sir  John  Fielding,  and,  though  he  stoutly  de- 
nied the  fact,  was  committed.  On  the  Monday 
following,  a  carpenter  and  bricklayer  were 
sent  to  search  the  bouse  for  the  body,  and  Mr. 
Barron,  the  medical  man  before  alluded  to, 
accompanied  them.  In  an  out-house  and  in 
the  cock-loft  they  found — dissevered  and  scat?- 
tered  about — the  mutilated  remains  of  Ais  un- 
happy woman.  They  perceived  also  that  there 
had  been  a  fire  in  the  garret,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  bones,  half  consumed,  were  discovered 
in  the  chimney,  so  large  as  to  be  known  to  be 
human. 

On  the  previous  Thursday,  the  prisoner  had 
carried  an  oval  chipbox  to  one  Perroneau,  a 
painter  in  enamel,  who  bad  employed  him'in 
copying,  and  pretending  that  it  contained  colors 
of  great  value,  desired  him  to  keep  it,  saying  he 
was  uneasy  to  leave  it  at  Mrs.  King's  while  she 
was  absent  at  Bath.    Perroneau,  on  hearing  of 
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Gardelie's  apprehension,  opened  the  box,  and 
foand  in  it  a  gold  watch  and  chaia^  a  pair  of 
bracelets,  and  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  which  were 
known  to  have  belonged  to  Mrs.  King. 

To  the  pressure  qf  this  accumulated  evidence 
Gardelle  at  length  gave^ay.  He  admitted  the 
fact,  hut  signed  no  confession ;  he  was  sent  to 
the  Compter,  where  he  attempted  to  destroy 
himself  by  swallowing  some  opium,  which  he 
had  kept  several  years  by  him.  Of  this  he  took 
at  one  dosie  forty  grains,  which  was  so  far  from 
answering  his  pi;irpose,  that  it  did  not  even  pro- 
cure him  sleep ;  though  he  declared  that  he  had 
not  <mce  slept  since  the  commission  of  the  deed; 
nor  did  he  sleep  for  more  than  a  fortnight  after 
his  committal. 

When  he  found  that  opium  did  not  produce 
the  desired  effect,  he  swallowed  halfpence  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  but  neither  did  these  bring 
on  any  fatal  symptoms,  whatever  pain  or  dis- 
order they  might  cause,  which  is  remarkable, 
because  verdigris,,  the  solution  of  copper,  is  a 
powerful  and  active  poison,  and  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  would  act  as  a  dissolvent  upon 
them. 

On  the  2d  of  March  he  was  brought  to  New- 
gate, and  diligently  watched,  to  prevent  any 
further  attempts  upon  his  life.  He  then  showed 
some  marks  of  penitence  and  contritioni 

On  Thursday,  the  2d  of  April,  he  was  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey.    In  his  defense  he  insisted 
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that  he  had  no  maUoe  to  the  deceased,  and  that 
her  death  was  accidental,  the  result,  in  fact,  of 
her  fall. 

He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  Saturday,  the  4th. 

The  account  which  he  wrote  in  prison,  and 
which  is  embodied  in  this  narrative,  is  dated 
March  28th,  though  he  did  not  communicate 
it  till  after  his  trial.  During  the  night  which 
immediately  succeeded  his  condemnation,  his 
behavior  was  extravagant  and  outrageous^  The 
next  morning  he  was  composed  and  submissive, 
and  said  that  he  had  had  three  or  four  hours' 
sleep.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  make  his 
escape,  he  answered,  that  he  feared  some  in- 
nocent person  might -then  suffer  in  his  stead. 
He  declared  that  he  had  no  design  to  rob 
Mrs.  King,  but  that  he  had  removed  some 
of  her  trinkets  in  order  to  give  color  to  the 
story  of  her  journey  to  Bath.; — As  to  any  feel- 
ings of  affection  or  jealousy  toward  that  wretch- 
ed woman  he  emphatically  declared  he  had 
none. 

He  was  executed,  amid  the  shouts  and  hisses 
of  an  indignant  populace,  in  the  Haymarket, 
near  Panton-street,  to  which  he  was  brought 
by  a  route  that  conducted  him  past  Mrs.  King's 
house.  Here  the  cart  stopped,  and  the  wretched 
man  gave  one  hasty  glance  at  it — ^no  more. 
His  body  was  hanged  in  chains  on  Hounslow 
Heath. 
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The  reflections  which  this  frightful  narrative 
suggest  are  obvious  but  salutary : — 

1.  The  vicious  and  abandoned  may  have 
parasites,  dependents,  associates ;  but  they  have 
no  real  friends. 

During  the  whole  time  the  murdered  woman 
was  missing,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was 
inquired  after  by  even  one  relation  or  friend  I 
The  murder  was  discovered  bystrangers,almost 
without  solicitude  or  inquiry.  The  murderer 
was  secured  by  strangers.  By  strangers  the 
prosecution  against  the  guilty  man  was  com* 
menced  and  carried  on. 

But  who  is  there  of  fair  and  honest  reputa- 
tion, however  humble,  and  however  poor,  who 
could  be  missing  a  single  day  without  becoming 
the  subject  of  many  interested  inquiries?  Who 
is  there,  however  lowly  in  position,  if  character 
be  his,  whose  unexplained  absence  would  not 
excite  solicitude  and  fears — fears  that  would 
have  no  cessation  till  the  truth  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  injury,  if  any,  had  been  re- 
dressed? 

2.  So  true  it  is  that  character  is,  to  no  slight 
extent^  armor. 

3.  No  circumstances,  however  favorable,  can 
shroud  crime, 

Gardelle  had  ample  time  and  admirable  facil- 
ities for  escaping  undetected ;  or,  at  all  events 
abundant  leisure  and  opportunity  and  space  for 
effectually  concealing  the  body. 
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He  failed  in  carrying  oat  either  altematiTe. 

Why? 

From  no  unwillingness  to  live — from  no 
inability  to  devise  expedients — ^from  no  laek 
of  industry  or  energy — from  no  deficiency  in 
courage  or  self-possession,  bat  because  the  In- 
visible Witness  of  crime  was  behind  him — be- 
cause '^Thb  Avenger  of  Blood"  tracked  his 
every  footstep,  and  marked  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty his  gibbet-home. 

Over  his  last  hours,  callous,  sullen,  mendap 
cious,  and  impenitent,  we  need  not  linger. 

Of  his  case,  as  of  others,  it  may  be  remarked, 
**Many  men  do  nothing  else  than  make  work 
for  repentance^  and  yet  do  nothing  kss  than 
rqfent  them  of  their  workP 


CHAPTER  m. 

POPULAEITY A  BNAKE. 


*'  A  man  sometimas  sofiers  himself  to  be  lulled  asleep  by 
the  agreeable  Toice  of  a  flattering  world,  which  praises  the 
pastor  for  performing  one  half  of  his  doty,  WhQe  God  con- 
demns him  for  the  neglect  of  the  other."  Qussnsl* 

Thb  good  opinion  of  those  around  us  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  agreeable.  It  is  grateful  to  have 
our  motives  appreciated,  and  our  labors  ac- 
knowledged. It  soothes  a  man's  self-love,  when 
success  has  attended  his  efforts,  to  hear  that 
success  distinctly  recognized,  and  to  find  that, 
by  his  fellows,  past  results  are  regarded  as 
heralds  of  future  triumphs. 

But  Popularity  is  a  cup  which  intoxicates  as 
well  AS  e3thilarates.  To  whomsoever  presented 
it  is  perilous.  It  must  not  be  quaffed ;  it  must 
be  sipped,  sparingly,  cautiously,  and  suspicious- 
ly. Poison  lurks  within  it,  and  he  who  drains 
it  is  undone. 

Hdw  many  ministers  have  been  ruined  by  a 
love  for  company ! 

To  the  folly,  idolatry,  and  daily  incense  of 
their  congregations,  may  the  fall  of  how  many 
clergymen  be  traced?  We  need  scarcely  appeal 
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to  the  records  of  years  long  past ;  present  time 
will  supply  us  with  an  instance  and  a  lesson.  Let 
Belgravia  be  the  scene,  and  the  party  Dr.  Dillon. 

Who,  in  his  heyday,  more  followed,  caressed, 
and  flattered  l)y  his  people  than  he  ? 

Here  some  personal  recollections  will  not  in- 
appropriately aid  me.  I  had  to  call  upon  the 
popular  idol  on  a  matter  of  business.  He  was 
then  occupying  (if  I  mistake  not)  apartments 
closely  adjoining,  if  not  over,  Charlotte  Chapel. 
It  was  long  past  noon,  but  he  had  not  risen ; 
and  I  waited  with  all  the  patience  I  could 
command  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the 
termination  of  his  slumbers.  At  length  he 
made  his  appearance,  all  apologies,  smiles,  and 
courtesy.  The  day  was  either  the  third  or 
fourth  of  January,  and  he  pointed — with  per- 
haps pardonable  vanity — to  his  study-table, 
thickly  strewed  with  presents  from  his  congre- 
gation. A  silver  inkstand  from  a  duchess  was 
among  them. 

But  his  fall — how  sudden  and  irretrievable ; 
and  his  end  how  sad ! 

A  career  of  kindred  popularity  (closed,  un- 
questionably, by  a  death  of  faj*  deeper  gloom) 
was  run  by  Dr.  Dodd.  The  fortunes  of  these 
favorites  of  the  hour,  present  many  points  of 
resemblance. 

The  morning  of  life  with  each  was  full  of 
promise !  Each  appeared  in  early  manhood, 
steadily  progressing  along  the   path  of  pro- 
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fessional  eminence.  Each  had  the  stimulus  in 
his  public  labors  of  a  crowded  auditory.  Each 
was  lavishly  remunerated  by  a  devoted  flock. 
Each  sustained  a  marked  and  memorable  check 
in  his  professional  course.  The  one  was  struck 
off  the  list  of  king's  chaplains,  the  other  was 
deprived  of  his  chapel.  Each  experienced  the 
sudden  and  rapid  transition  from  boundless 
popularity  to  general  and  merited  contempt, 
and  each  died  resigned  and  penitent. 

But  usefulness  and  publicity  are  not  identical. 
Undoubtedly  it  must  be  agreeable  to  have  the 
noble  and  influential  for  auditors.  Granted 
that  a  refined,  intellectuial,  and  highly  educated 
congregation  stimulates  the  studies  of  a  preach- 
er. But  the  poor  are  the  chief  objects  of  a 
pastor's  cai-e.  The  rich  have  their  libraries, 
their  commentaries,  their  religious  periodicals, 
their  clerical  relatives  and  neighbors — fifty 
channels  of  religious  information  and  religious 
consolation  are  open  to  them. 

The  poor  man  has  only  his  stated  minister ; 
but  his  presence  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
very  slenderly  taken  into  account  by  a  popular 
preacher.  **And  yet,"  remarks  a  close  and 
cogent  reasoner,  "those  preachers  have  reason 
to  tremble,  who,  though  admired  by  the  great 
and  caressed  by  the  vain,  are  deserted  by  the 
poor,  the  sorrowful,  the  gentle-hearted,  the  con- 
science-stricken, and  the  humble-minded." 

Dr.  William  Dodd,  with  whose  name  so 
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melancholy  a  history  is  interwoven,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  laborious  country  clergyman* 
who,  for  many  years,  held  the  vicariate  of 
Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire.  Sent  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen  to  the  University,  he  was  admitted 
to  a  sizarship  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridg0,  in 
1745.  In  1749^60,  he  took  the  degirjP^  of  B.A. 
in  honors,  his  positicm  in  the  Tripos  beif^  that 
of  fifteenth  wrangler. 

Leaving  the  University,  he  contracted,  in 
1751,  a  hasty  and  imprudent  marriage  with  a 
Miss  Mary  Perkins :  in  the  same  y^e^r  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  priest  in  the  year  but  one 
following.  Voice,  manner,  person,  utterance, 
being  each  and  all  peculiarly  attractive,  he 
speedily  became  a  very  popular  preacher.  His 
first  preferment  was  the  lectureship  of  West 
Ham.  To  this,  in  1754,  was  added  the  lecture* 
ship  of  St  Olave,  Hart-street.  In  1767,  he 
proceeded  to  his  M.A.  degree.  On  the  pro* 
jection  of  the  Magdalen  Institution,  in  1758,  for 
the  reception  of  penitent  females,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  prompt  and  strenuous 
suppoit  of  this  merciful  Asylum,  and  by  the 
touching  and  successful  advocacy  with  which 
he  gathered  in  funds  for  its  objects;  he  was 
shortly  afterward  appointed  pi:eacher  to  the 
charity,  and  officiated  in  its  chapel.  He  had 
now  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Squire,  Bu^op 
of  St.  David's,  who,  in  1763,  cdlated  him  to  a 
prebendal  stall  a;t  Brecon.    Close  upon  this 
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preferment  came  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains.  This  he  owed  to  the  active 
intervention  of  some  of  his  city  friends.  Soon 
afterward,  he  had  the  education  of  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  intrusted  to  him.  In  1766,  he  pro- 
ceeded at  Cambridge  to  his  degree  of  LL.D. 
With  impulses  naturally  benevolent,  and  feel- 
ings which  at  all  times  bound  him  to  the  cause 
of  the  suffering,  we  find  him,  in  1722,  active  in 
the  formation  of  a  "  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Prisoners  confined  for  small  Debts." 
.  Durine  the  same  year,  he  attained  prefer- 
ment. The  first  benefice  to  which  he  was 
inducted  was  that  of  Hockclifie,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. 

His  eloquence,  usefulness,  and  heartfelt  de- 
votion to  his  sacred  calling  were  now  so  gen- 
erally recognized,  that  the  highest  honors  which 
his  profession  could  bestow  seemed  far  from 
unattainable. 

A  crowded  church,  a  decided  hold  on  the 
affections  of  his  congregation,  large  collections 
whenever  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  charity,  a 
general  and  growing  impression  that  he  was 
a  superior  man ;  preached  from  the  heart  and 
to  the  heart — were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  masses, 
so  many  indications  of  future  eminence  and 
usefulness. 

Delusive  all !  The  promise  seemed  fair. 
But  a  blight  was  at  hand :  and  fatal. 

A  passion  for  the  society  of  the  titled  and 
4 
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the  wealthy — a  desire  to  mingle  in  circles  far 
above  him — involved  this  unhappy  man  in 
debts  which  his  stated  income  was  inadequate 
to  defray. 

His  necessities  suggested  a  base  expedient^ 
and  his  impatience  of  his  situation,  and  eager- 
ness for  preferment  led  him  to  adopt  it.  A 
vacancy  occwred  in  the  Rectory  of  St.  George's 
Hanover  Square — the  position  was  influential, 
and  the  income  large ;  could  he  but  secure  it, 
his  pecuniary  difficulties  would  be  ended.  Re- 
peated musings  on  this  point,  issued  in  his 
adopting  the  strange  and  culpable  idea,  that  a 
bribe  might  procure  him  the  coveted  prefer- 
ment. A  letter  was  written  to  the  lady  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  which  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  guineas  was  offered  her  if  she  would 
use  her  influence  to  secure  the  nomination  of  a 
certain  party  to  the  vacant  rectory. 

Incensed  at  this  attack  on  her  probity,  the 
chancellor's  lady  submitted  the  letter  to  her 
lord.  The  chancellor  read  it,  and  viewed  its 
contents  with  kindred  feelings  of  indignation. 
The  proposal  he  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
induce  him  to  tamper  with  the  patronage  and 
privileges  of  his  high  office.  Steps  were  taken 
forthwith  to  detect  the  offender;  they  were 
successful.  The  letter  was  traced  to  Dr.  Dodd. 
To  mark  the  sense  which  the  sovereign  and 
the  government  entertained  of  his  conduct,  his 
name  was  at  once  erased  from  the  list  of  the 
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king's  chaplains.  Merited  and  public  oppro- 
brium overtook  him.  From  its  expression  he 
shrank,  went  abroad,  and  for  some  time  so- 
journed with  his  pupil  at  Geneva.  From  him 
he,  ere  long,  received  the  living  of  Winge  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

Would  that  by  the  diligent  discharge  of  his 
duties,  a^  a  country  pastor,  the  remainder  of 
his  checkered  life  had  been  alone  distinguished! 

Undeterred  by  the  warnings  of  the  past, 
fresh  schemes  for  raising  money — alike  foolish 
and  criminal^were  resolved  upon.  Forgetful 
of  his  position-^f  the  force  of  his  example — of 
the  degradation  he  would  bring  upon  his  order, 
r— of  the  slur  he  would  cast  upon  religion — ^he 
forged  a  bond  purporting  to  bear  the  signature 
of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Consequent  upon  this  act  are  the  following 
proceedings. 

Soon  after  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  1776,  the  judges, 
Gould,  Willes,  and  Perryn,  and  aldermen  to 
the  number  of  sixteen,  being  seated,  Dr.  Dodd 
was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
was  led  into  court  by  his  curate  and  intimate 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler ;  and,  shortly  after 
his  reaching  the  dock,  read  a  paper  to  the 
following  purport. 

He  submitted  to  the  judges  that  Mr.  Robert- 
son, the  stockbroker,  who  was  committed  with 
him  as  a  principal,  had,  by  an  order  from  the 
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Court — surreptitiously  obtained  —  been  con- 
veyed before  the  Grand  Jury,  to  enable  them 
to  find  the  bill.  This  he  (the  prisoner)  was 
informed  was  a  thing  unprecedented.  He  there- 
fore prayed  that  he  might,  by  counsel*  be  heard 
upon  this  point. 

Messrs.  Howarth,  Cooper,  and  Butler  then 
distinctly  objected  to  the  reception  o^  Robert- 
son's evidence ;  and  cited  cases  in  support  of  the 
view  they  severally  took  of  its  inadmissibility. 
Their  objections  were  replied  to  by  Messrs. 
Mansfield  and  Davenport. 

Mr.  Baron  Perryn  expressed  his  regret  that 
so  much  time  had  been  needlessly  wasted,  /fl- 
judged  lenity  had  been  shown  to  the  prisoner. 
The  baron  was  of  opinion  either  that  a  new  in- 
dictment should  be  preferred,  or  that  the  trial 
should  proceed  upon  the  indictment  as  at  presept 
formed.  If  the  latter  course  was  taken,  then  in 
the  event  of  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  that 
the  point  raised  in  his  favor  be  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  twelve  judges. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  elected  that  the  trial 
should  proceed. 

The  indictment  being  read,  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield was  the  first  witness  called  in  support 
of  the  prosecution.  But  as  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  a  release  from  Mr.  Fletcher  to  his 
lordship,  before  his  evidence  could  be  received, 
Mr.  Manly  was  sworn,  and  produced  the  said 
release. 
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The  earl  was  then  examined. 

He  declared  most  solemnly  on  oath  that 
neither  the  signature  to  the  bond,  nor  the  re- 
ceipt for  the  money,  were  written  by  him :  in 
fact,  that  both  signatures  were  forgeries. 

His  lordship's  gentleman  usher  swore  that 
the  signatures— that  to  the  bond  and  that  to 
the  receipt — were  neither  of  them  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  his  lordship. 

Mr.  Manly  was  then  called. 

He  gave  in  evidence  a  minute  and  succinct 
detail  of  the  whole  transaction,  from  the  period 
the  bond  came  into  his  hands  up  to  the  time  of 
the  commitment  of  the  prisoner.  He  averred 
that  the  bond  had  been  in  his  possession  from 
the  4th  of  February  up  to  the  morning  of  the 
trial ;  that  the  blot  by  which  the  forgery  was 
discovered  appeared  to  him  not  to  have  been 
done  by  accident,  but  purposely  with  a  pen; 
that,  entertaining  doubts  whether  the  bond  was 
a  good  one,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Fletcher  to  advise 
him  wh^t  course  to  take;  that  he  likewise 
waited  on  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  bond ;  that  on  going  to  Sir 
Charles  Raymond's,  the  banker,  Mr.  Robertson 
accidentally  came  in,  and  was  immediately  taken 
into  custody ;  that  subsequently  he  proceeded 
to  Dr.  Dodd's  residence,  having  previously  sta- 
tioned Richmond,  the  Bov^-street  officer,  at  a 
house  close  at  hand ;  that  on  seeing  Dr.  Dodd 
he  told  him  his  busin^ss^  and  asked  him  **  how 
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he  could  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  ?"  That  the 
doctor  seemed  much  shocked,  and  as  soon  as 
he  could  recover  himself,  said, "  Urgent  necessity 
was  the  causeP  That  the  witness  then  asked 
the  prisoner  if  he  had  any  of  the  money  left,  as 
"  restitution  woyM  he  the  only  means  of  saving 
himP'  To  this  inquiry  Dr.  Dodd  made  answer, 
that  he  had  six  drafts  on  Sir  Charles  Raymond 
of  £500  each ;  that  he  had  also  £500  in  the 
hands  of  his  bankers,  all  of  which  he  would  will- 
ingly give  up.  That  he,  the  witness,  then  asked 
Dr.  Dodd  if  he  would  give  a  bond  in  judgment 
upon  his  furniture  and  personals  for  the  re- 
mainder, to  which  Dr.  Dodd  replied,  "That,  or 
any  thing  else."    Mr.  Manly  further  added  he 

HAD  BEEN  TOLD  THAT  ANOTHER  EXECUTION  HAD 
BEEN    IN    THE    PRISONER'S    HOUSE,    but    had    beCU 

withdrawn.  He  believed  there  was  sufficient 
to  answer  the  demand. 

Mr.  Innes,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Manly  to 
the  prisoner's  residence,  corroborated  the  evi- 
dence of  that  witness  as  to  what  passed  during 
the  interview  between  Dr.  Doddand  Mr.  Manly. 
He  also  read,  from  notes  taken  at  the  moment, 
Dr.  Dodd's  confession  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  his  unqualified  declaration  that  Mr.  Robert- 
son was  innocent.  The  noties  given  in  payment 
of  the  bond  were  next  produced. 

These  Mr.  Fletcher  swore  were  the  identical 
notes  paid. 

Mr.  l-eecroft  was  called  to  prove  the  hand- 
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writing  of  the  prisoner.  In  this  he  failed.  He 
could  not  swear  to  Dr.  Dodd's  handwriting 
positively. 

Mr.  Neale,  treasurer  to  "  The  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Small  Debtors,"  was  next  called 
to  the  same  point.  He  swore,  unhesitatingly, 
that  the  signatured  "Chesterfield"  and  "  Will- 
iam DoDD,"  which  occurred  both  in  the  bond, 
and  also  in  the  receipt,  were  each  and  all  in 
the  handwriting  of  tjie  prisoner.  On  being 
asked  by  the  judge  how  he  "  could  be  so  posi- 
tive ?"  he  replied,  "  from  his  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Dr.  Dodd's 
handwriting,  and  from  having  so  repeatedly 
seen  him  write." 

Mr.  Robertson  deposed  to  the  prisoner's 
bringing  the  bond  to  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
unsigned;  that  he  next  day  brought  it  signed 
"Chesterfield"  and  "William  Dodd;"  that 
he,  the  witness,  also,  signed  it,  received  the 
money,  and  paid  it  over  to  Dr*  Dodd.  Being 
asked  if  it  was  "  usual  for  him  to  sign  a  bond 
without  seeing  the  principal  sign  it,"  his  reply 
was  "  Sometimes." 

No  witnesses  being  brought  forward  to  give 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  or  to  throw 
any  further  light  on  the  transaction,  he  was 
called  upon  for  his  defense. 

That  was  to  this  effect 

He  said  he  **was  fully  sensible  of  the  heinoua- 
nes  of  the  crime  of  forgery,  but  presumed  the 
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guilt  solely  centered  in  the  intention.  He 
called  God  to  witness  that  he  meant  no  injury 
to  any  one,  and  that  he  should  have  been  able 
to  replace  the  money — which  was  his  real  in- 
tent— within  a  very  few  months ;  that  this  was 
a  most  cruel  prosecution,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Manly  had  given  him  hopes^  if  he  made  restitu- 
tionf  that  no  further  notice  would  be  taken;  that 
he  considered  a  person  comihitted  as  principal, 
and  subsequently  admitted  as  evident^  against 
him,  as  without  precedent  in  law ;  as  constitut- 
ing, in  fact,  an  entire  new  case,  and  therefore 
it  afflicted  him  the  more ;  that  life  to  him,  after 
bemg  exposed  to  shame,  was  of  no  value,^  he 
would  willingly  resign  it — but  he  had  a  wife." 

Here  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  in  that  crowded  court  shared 
visibly  in  his  emotion.  After  a  pause  he  begged 
pardon  of  the  court  and  jury  for  this  weakness, 
and  proceeded.*^ 

"  A  wife  With  whom  he  had  lived  seven-and- 
twenty  years  in  the  most  perfect  conjugal 
felicity,  for  her  he  felt ;  his  creditors  must, 
likewise,  be  sufferers  in  the  event  of  his  con- 
viction, and,  as  restitution  had  been  made,  he 
hoped  the  Court  and  jury  would  consider  all 
these  circumstances  and  acquit  him." 

Mr.  Baron  Perryn  summed  up  the  evidence 
with  great  minuteness. 

He  said  that  the  gravamen  of  the  indictment 
was  this : — That  the  bond  was  forged  by  the 
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prisoner  with  intent  to  defraud  Lord  Chester- 
field and  Mr.  Fletcher.  If  the  jury  believed  it 
was  done  to  defraud  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
it  mattered  not  which,  then  they  must  bring  in 
the  prisoner  guilty.  As  to  the  defense  set  up 
by  the  prisoner,  the  only  point  for  their  con- 
sideration was,  whether  the  forgery  was  com- 
mitted with  an  intent  to  defraud.  If  they 
thought  NOT,  then  they  must  acquit  him.  With 
regard  to  the  other  points  of  his  defense,  it 
could  have  no  weight  with  them.  For  if  such 
a  defense  was  listened  to  in  this  case,  not  a 
criminal  brought  to  that  bar  but  would  resort 
to  similar  extenuation.  - 

The  jury  then  retired. 

They  were  absent  twenty  minutes.  On  their 
return  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Subsequently  these  gentleman  drew  up  a 
strong  memorial,  recommending  the  unhappy 
prisoner  to  his  majesty,  as  a  fit  object  for  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  mercy.  This  was  signed 
by  the  jurymen  without  exception,  and  present- 
ed to  the  Court,  who  received  it  favorably. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
custody  till  the  jail  delivery. 

The  bond  in  question  was  for  the  sum  of 
£4200;  the  trial  lasted  seven  hours. 

This  melancholy  afifair  thus  progressed  to- 
ward its  close.  On  the  18th  of  April,  the  judges, 
eleven  in  number,  Lord  Chief  Justice  de  Grey 
being  the  sole  absentee,  met  in  chambers,  at 
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Serjeants'  Inn,  to  discuss  the  legality  of  Robert- 
son's evidence  against  Dr.  Dodd.  The  decision 
arrived  at,  by  their  lordships,  was  that  Robert- 
son's evidence  ought  to  be  received. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  sheriffs,  attended 
by  the  City  Remembrancer,  presented  to  bis 
majesty,  the  petition  of  the  city  of  London  in 
favor  of  Dr.  Dodd.  Another  document,  with 
the  like  prayer,  from  the  Magdalen  Charity  was 
submitted  to  the  queen;  together  with  one 
from  the  wife  of  the  unhappy  man,  presented 
by  herself  in  person.  Subsequently,  another 
petition,  urging  the  same  suit,  was  tendered  by 
Lord  Percy,  signed  by  upward  of  20,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster. 

In  vain.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 
Dr.  Dodd,  attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Villette, 
the  ordinary,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dobey,  a  per- 
sonal friend,  quitted  Newgate,  and  was  con- 
veyed in  a  mourning  coach  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

On  reaching  it,  Mr.  Villette  and  Mr.  Dobey 
quitted  the  carriage,  and  went  with  Dr.  Dodd 
into  the  cart,  where  they  prayed  by  him  with 
great  earnestness.  They  ceased,  and  after  some 
further  interval  devoted  by  the  unhappy  crimi- 
nal to  fervent  prayer  apart  by  himself,  he  took 
a  final  and  affectionate  leave  of  his  compas- 
sionate companions,  the  clergymen  above-men- 
tioned. 

He  then  put  on  a  cap,  pulled  it  over  his. eyes. 
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and  submitted  himself  without  remark  to  the 
executioner.  Another  convict  suffered  with  him. 
The  entire  period  spent  by  the  ill-fated  man 
in  the  cart  was  about  half  an  hour.  He  con- 
ducted himself  throughout  with  becoming  forti- 
tude. 

A  frightful  termination  to  a  popular  career ! 
He  dies  away,  and  apart,  and  unheeded  by 
tho^e  who  had  thronged  around  him  in  his 
prosperous  hours,  had  flattered  him,  feasted 
him,  and  ail  but  worshiped  Urn*  His  noble 
pupil  too — whose  attachment  to  him  was  said 
to  have  been  so  deep  and  so  decided,  an(/ u^Ao 
virtually  put  the  hangman* s  noose  about  his  neck 
— where  was  he  1  What  were  his  feelings  on 
that  sadly  memorable  day  ?  Was  he  rejoicing 
over  the  blow  which  he  had  struck  at  religion, 
in  thus  degrading  her  minister  1 

But,  though  sunken,  humiliated,  fallen,  there 
were  some  still  true  to  him.  His  fellow-labor- 
ers were  neither  ashamed  nor  unmindful  ot 
him.  Of  these,  two,  undeterred  by  the  bitter 
humiliations  of  his  position,  with  noble  courage 
clung  to  him  to  the  last.  For  them  the  gaping 
crowd,  and  the  callous  hangman,  and  the  clank- 
ing fetters,  and  the  ignominious  cart,  had  no 
terrors.  A  penitent  bi-other  was  draining  the 
last  drops  of  the  cup  of  sorrow ;  and  owning 
allegiance  to  one  and  the  same  mighty  Master, 
they  adhered  to  the  dying  man,  and  soothed 
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him,  and  consoled  him,  and  cheered  him,  and 
whispered  into  his  failing  ear,  words  of  truth, 
and  might,  and  peace,  undismayed  by  the 
horrors  of  the  scene  around  him. 

But  touching  him  as  a  MINISTER,  but  one 
conclusion  can  be  drawn — popularity  was  at 
once  his  snare  and  his  ruin. 

The  injury  he  inflicted  on  religion,  they  will 
admit,  who  hold  with  the  exemplary  Skelton, 
that  "A  minister  by  preaching  twenty  years 
with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  shall  not  edify  his 
hearers  so  much  as  he  shall  corrupt  hid  seers 
by  one  material  slip  in  his  conduct*^ 

Yet  he  was  truly  penitent;  and  when  one 
reads  his  "  Prison  Thoughts"  and  "  Prison 
Prayers,"  the  frame  of  mind  which  they  por- 
tray, recalls  the  profound  conclusion '  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Sherlock  :— 

"  The  pain  and  grief  of  mind  which  we  suffer 
from  having  done  ill,  flow  from  the  very  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  as  we  are  rational  agents. 
Nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater  argument  of 
God's  utter  irreconcilableness  to  sin,  than  that 
he  has  given  us  such  a  nature  that  we  can 
never  be  recancikd  to  it  ourselves/* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PENALTY  OP  SIN  DELAYED  BUT  CERTAIN. 


"  It  is  better  to  reconcile  an  enemy  than  to  conquer  him. 
Your  victory  may  deprive  him  of  his  power  to  hurt  for  the 
present ;  but  reconciliation  disarms  him  even  of  his  will  to 
ix^ure."  Cecil. 

In  the  startling  records  of  <;rime  and  punish- 
ment, there  is  no  more  striking  feature,  than 
the  vail  of  obscurity  which  the  Great  Ruler 
of  Events  occasionally  permits  the  oflFender  to 
throw  over  his  crime. 

A  gross  fraud,  an  incendiary  fire,  a  fatal  act 
of  lawless  violence  is  perpetrated.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  commission  of  the  offense; 
none  as  to  the  dishonesty,  revengeful  spirit,  or 
desperate  intent  of  the  wrong  doer.  But — 
despite  of  effort  and  energy — he  remains  undis- 
covered. The  current  of  human  life  and  human 
struggle  rolls  on.  Chance  and  change,  reverses, 
illness,  privation,  bereavement,  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  bystanders.  Apparently  the 
offense  is  forgotten,  and  the  transgressor  secure. 
Years  intervene.  The  criminal  lives  on  undis- 
turbedly. The  notion  of  life-long  impunity  has 
obtained  full  possession  of  his  imagination.    A 
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passing  ray  of  flickering  prosperity  seems  to 
flicker  around  him.  Not  only  is  he  unmolested : 
there  are  indications,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of 
approaching  affluence.  Who  defies  detection 
more  daringly  than  he  ?  **  Tush,  the  Lord  shall 
not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  re- 
gard it." 

On  a  sudden  the  scene  changes.  The  hour 
of  fancied  immunity  is  past.  Extended  and 
abused  forbearance  terminates.  The  interval 
granted  for  reflection  and  repentance  abruptly 
closes.  The  ends  of  justice  must  now  be  satis- 
fied, and  an  outraged  law  demands  and  receives 
its  victim. 

A  curious  case  in  point  occurred  many  years 
ago,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  recollection  of 
the  present  generation.  A  criminal,  for  some 
deed  of  violence,  was  tried  at  Chelmsford,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned.  He  had  an  accomplice 
— the  greater  villain  of  the  two — who  defied 
the  search  of  the  police ;  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  lion's  share  of  the  plunder,  and  was 
apparently  secure.  To  the  condemned  man 
this  fact  seemed  torture ;  many  and,  earnest 
were  his  inquiries  whether  his  partner  and 
tutor  in  iniquity  had  been  discovered;  and 
bitter  were  his  lamentations  when  told  that  no 
clew  to  his  retreat  existed.  The  ofiicers  of 
justice  despaired,  in  fact,  of  his  apprehension ; 
their  conviction  was,  that  he  had  fled  the 
country.     After   an   interval,  unusually  pro* 
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tracted,  the  condemned  man  is  brought  out  for 
execution.  All  human  interests  seem  to  have 
ceased;  he  stands  on  the  verge  of  eternity. 
The  chaplain  has  uttered  his  last  prayer  and 
withdrawn ;  the  fatal  noose  is  round  his  neck ; 
the  executioner  but  awaits  the  concerted  signal. 
As  the  strained  gaze  of  the  doomed  man  ranges 
with  painful  eagerness  over  the  faces  of  the 
assembled  throng,  features  at  some  distance 
from  the  scaffold  attract  his  attention :  he  looks 
again,  and  his  first  impression  deepens  into  cer- 
tainty. There  stands  his  accomplice !  The 
long-sought  is  close  at  hand;  information  of  the 
fact  is  given  by  him  while  almost  in  the  grasp 
of  death ;  the  guilty  spectator  (little  expecting, 
amid  such  a  multitude,  to  be  recognized)  is 
adroitly  surrounded,  quietly  captured,  tried,  and 
executed. 

Another  case  of  rather  more  recent  date,  but 
conveying  a  like  moral,  deserves  mention. 

A  lady  traveling  with  her  husband  is  stopped 
and  robbed  by  a  highwayman,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  plunider,  adds  insult  and  ill-treatment. 
The  gentleman,  in  the  struggle,  receives  severe 
injuries,  which  result  in  loss  of  sight.  Mean- 
while, the  robber  escapes.  No  clew  to  his 
whereabouts  exists.  His  person,  as  described 
by  the  lady,  is  unknown  to  the  police,  and  all 
idea  of  his  apprehension  is  pronounced  absurd 
and  visionary.  Many  long  years  elapse.  The 
busband,  impoverished  and  helpless  from  loss 
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of  sight,  loses  his  connection,  and  falls  gradually 
into  poverty.  Eventually  he  becomes  the  in- 
mate of  a  prison.  There,  with  affectionate  and 
untiring  assiduity,  his  wife  attends  to  his  com- 
forts ;  waits  upon  him  ;  brings  him  his  meals ; 
and  does  all  that  affection  can  suggest  to  make 
him  forget  the  present,  and  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  future. 

Their  keeping-room  overlooks  the  racket- 
ground  ;  and  one  morning,  while  in  attendance 
on  the  helpless  sufferer,  her  ear  catches  the 
accents  of  a  voice  which  she  well  remembers 
— ^it  is  that  of  the  highwayman.  She  listens 
and  is  convinced  that  the  cause  of  all  her  mis- 
fortunes is  in  the  Fives  Court  beneath  her.  She 
asserts  this  positively.  Himself  a  prisoner,  im- 
mediate investigation  follows.  On  oath  she 
charges  him  most  firmly  with  being  the  rob- 
ber. He  is  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced : 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  admits  the  lady's 
accusation  to  be  just 

Ah!  punishment  may  be  suspended,  but  it 
will  fall.  There  is  even  on  earth  a  Retributive 
Hour. 

This  came  to  the  aged  criminal  before  us. 

William  Andrew  Hobns  was  the  eldest  son 
of  a  country  gentleman  who  possessed  a  small 
estate  at  Butterley,  near  Pentridge,  in  Derby- 
shire. Considerable  pains  were  bestowed  on 
his  education.  He  was  early  taught  Latin  and 
Greek  by  his  father,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
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being  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  in  the 
county.  He  was  the  favorite  child,  and  lavish- 
ly indulged.  Money  was  freely  given  him,  and 
a  horse  provided  and  kept,  even  from  his  boy- 
hood, for  his  especial  use.  Early  did  the  pro- 
pensities which  ere  long  blackened  his  name^ 
and  eventually  consigned  him  to  the  hangman, 
display  themselves— habitual  avarice  and  un- 
sparing licentiousness.  Of  these,  either  is  suf- 
ficient to  deform  a  man's  character,  and  endan-' 
ger  his  position  hereafter :  combined,  they  will 
assuredly  make  shipwreck  of  the  soul. 

In  February,  1724,  a  child  was  horn  of  which 
he  was  the  father.  Further  allusion  to  its  wretch- 
ed mother  is  impossible  and  immaterial. 

Three  days  after  this  event,  he  came,  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  to  his  birother  Charles,  who 
then  lived  with  him  under  his  father's  roof,  and 
told  him  that,  'Mate  as  it  was,  he  (Charles)  must 
take  a  ride  with  him  that  night." 

He  then  fetched  the  child,  which  they  jointly 
put  into  a  long  linen  bag.  Their  next  proceed- 
ing was  to  4ake  two  horses  out  of  the  stable, 
and  to  ride  direct  to  Annesley,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, five  computed  miles  from  Butterley,  car- 
rying the  child  by  turns.  On  nearing  Annes- 
ley, William  alighted  and  inquired  "  if  the  child 
w;as  alive  1^  Charles  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  upon  this  the  parent,  William,  took 
it  in  the  bag,  and  went  away,  bidding  his  com- 
panion remain  till  he  should  return.  He  wag 
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absent  a  few  minutes,  and  then  rejoined  his 
brother  empty-handed.  On  the  latter  inquiring 
what  he  had  done  with  the  child,  he  replied 
that  he  **  had  laid  it  by  a  haystack  and  covered 
it  with  hay.'' 

After  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him,  he 
sought  to  explain  this  act  of  atrocious  cruelty 
by  stating,  that  ''  he  had  no  intention  that  the 
child  should  die ;  that  to  preserve  its  life,  he  had 
put  it  into  a  bag  lined  with  wool,  and  made  a 
hole  in  the  bag  to  give  it  air;  that  the  child 
was  well  dressed,  and  was  designed  as  a  pres- 
ent to  the  late  Mr.  Cha worth,  of  Annesley,  and 
intended  to  be  laid  at  his  door ;  but  on  taking  it 
from  his  brother,  and  approaching  the  house, 
the  dogs  barked  so  loudly  and  unintermittingly, 
that  he  dared  not  approach  the  door  for  fear 
of  discovery,  there  being  a  light  visible  in  ote 
of  the  windows :  that  upon  this  disappointment 
he  went  back  some  distance,  and  at  last  de- 
termined to  lay  it  under  a  warm  haystack,  in 
hopes  of  its  being  discovered  early  next  morn- 
ing by  the  people  who  came  to  fodder  the 
cattle." 

The  child  was,  indeed,  found  next  morning, 
as  its  calculating  father  had  anticipated— but 
dead.  It  had — as  a  matter  of  course — ^perished, 
less  from  want  of  sustenance  than  from  being 
all  night  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather :  the  month  was  February^  and  the 
child  three  days  old. 
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At  no  long  period  after  this  incident,  a  cool- 
ness took  place  between  the  brothers :  and  the 
younger,  Charles,  mentioned  the  aflFair  to  his 
father,  who  laid  his  commands  upon  him  that 
he  should  never  allude  to  it.  It  remained, 
therefore,  a  secret  till  the  old  gentleman's 
death,  which  did  not  take  place  till  he  had 
reached  his  102d  year.  Soon  after  his  demise, 
Charles  being  closeted  with  Mr.  Cooke,  an 
attorney  of  Derby,  on  some  parish  business, 
detailed  to  him  the  whole  affair.  Mr.  Cooke 
having  listened  to  his  statement,  observed  '*  it 
was  his — the  informant's — duty  to  go  to  a 
magistrate,  and  to  make  a  full  discovery."  So 
advised,  the  brother  went  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  named  Gayborne, 
and  laid  the  facts  before  him ;  the  view  which 
this  guardian  of  the  public  morals  took  of  the 
matter  was  strange  enough.  He  told  the  ap- 
plicant he  ^*  had  better  be-  quiet,  as  it  was  an 
afiair  of  long  standing,  and  might  hang  half  the 
family." 

This  advice  did  not  seal  the  brother's  lips, 
he  repeated  the  frightful  story  to  several  other 
parties. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  Charles  Home,  being 
visited  with  serious  illness,  sent  for  Mr.  John 
White  of  Ripley,  and  said : — "  I  am  a  dying 
man,  and  can  not  go  out  of  the  world  without 
unburdening  my  mind  to  you."  He  then  related 
to  him  in  full,  the  murder. 
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Mr.  White  said  "  it  was  a  nice  affair ;  and 
he  could  not  tell  how  to  advise."  A  few  days 
after,  Mr.  White  seeing  him  surprisingly  re- 
recovered  asked,  "to  what  it  was  owing?'* 
**  To  my  disclosing  my  mind  to  you,"  was  the 
reply. 

Some  years  previous  to  this  incident  Will- 
iam Andrew  Home  menaced  a  Mr.  Roe  with 
penalties  for  having  killed  game  illegally ;  and 
meeting  him  shortly  afterward  at  a  public 
house  an  altercation  arose  between  them 
touching  those  who  had,  and  those  who  had 
not,  the  right  to  kill  game.  During  the  dispute 
Roe  applied  most  abusive  epithets  to  Home, 
one  of  which  involved  the  commission,  in  past 
years,  of  a  very  grave  offense.  For  this  lan- 
guage Home  cited  Roe  to  the  Spiritual  Court 
at  Lichfield.  There,  Roe,  unable  to  prove  the 
very  serious  charge  which  his  words  implied, 
was  obliged  to  succumb ;  had  to  tender  a  sub- 
missive apology,  and  to  defray  all  costs.  A 
bitter  and  grievous  hardship  did  this  appear  to 
Mr.  Roe ;  and  night  and  day  he  mused  upon 
revenge.  While  nursing  the  remembrance  of 
his  heavy  costs  and  compulsory  apology.  Hoe 
was  informed  that  Charles  Home  had  men- 
tioned to  some  persons  that  his  brother  William 
had  starved  his  natural  child  to  death.  Roe 
went  to  Charles  Home,  asked  him  if  he  ever 
had  really  said  so,  whether  his  statement  was 
tme,  and,  if  so,  when  the  facts  had  occurred  1 
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how,  where,  and  under  whose  cognizance? 
The  brother  replied  that  his  statement  was 
true,  and  repeated  it  in  full ;  on  which  Roe 
applied,  about  Christmas,  1758,  to  a  justice  in 
Derbyshire  for  a  warrant  to  apprehend  Charles 
that  the  charge  might  be  investigated.  The 
warrant  was  granted ;  but  as  the  justice  trans- 
acted public  business  on  Mondays  only,  the 
constable  took  Charles's  word  for  his  appear- 
ance on  the  Monday  following. 

In  the  interim,  William,  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  meditated 
against  him,  sent  for  his  brother  Charles,  and 
bade  him  formally  recant  his  statements;  in 
other  words,  forswear  himself.  "Do  this," 
said  the  elder  brother,  "  and  I  will  be  a  friend 
to  you." 

The  lin«  of  conduct  suggested  by  the  elder 
Home,  the  younger  refused  to  adopt.  He 
would  neither  withdraw  nor  qualify  his  state- 
mwits ;  but,  after  a  decided  refusal,  he  volun- 
teered this  mode  of  escaping  from  the  difficulty. 

"  Considering  your  behavior  to  me" — so 
spoke  the  younger  man-— "you  can  have  no 
reason  to  expect  any  favor  from  me.  But,  as 
you  are  my  brother,  give  me  five  pounds  to 
take  me  to  Liverpool,  and  I  will  instantly  em- 
bark for  a  foreign  land." 

The  ofler  was  declined.  The  feelings  of  the 
miser  prevailed.  His  money  was  dearer  to  him 
than  either  life  or  reputation;  and  the  paltry 
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sum  named  by  his  brother  he  positively  refused 
to  part  with. 

The  justices  of  Derbyshire  manifesting  great 
reluctance  to  stir  in  the  matter,  application  was 
made  in  the  March  of  the  following  year  (1759) 
to  a  Nottinghamshire  magistrate.  He  granted 
a  warrant  for  apprehending  the  elder  brother, 
which  was  soon  indorsed  by  Sir  John  Evry,  a 
gentleman  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Derby, 

About  eight  o'clock  at  night  the  constable  of 
Annesley  went  to  Mr.  Home's  house,  at  But- 
terley,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  but  was  refused 
admittance. 

He  then  retired,  leaving  the  Mr.  Roe  so 
often  referred  to — ^that  active,  implacable,  and 
sleepless  foe — accompanied  by  two  other  parties, 
to  watch  the  premises  during  the  night,  and 
intercept  any  party  who  might  attempt  to  quit 
them.  The  next  morning  he  a^in  presented 
himself  at  the  guilty  man's  mansion,  and  was 
told  by  a  man-servant  that  Mr.  Home  was 
gone  out.  The  besieging  party.  Roe  first 
among  them^  insisted  that  he  was  in  the  house, 
and  threat^ied,  unless  immediate  entrance  was 
given,  to  burst  the  door,  upon  which  they  were 
admitted. 

They  searched  the  house  diligently,  but  could 
not  find  the  accused  party.  Roe — ^the  ener- 
getic and  unwearied  Roe — bent  on  unearthing 
the  quarry,  urged  his  companions  to  a  renewed 
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and  second  search :  it  was  undertaken ;  in  one 
of  the  rooms  they  had  observed  a  large  old 
chest ;  Mrs.  Home,  the  wife  of  the  accused,  on 
being  questioned,  replied,  ^  There  was  nothing 
in  it  but  table-linen  and  sheets."  Roe^  suspi- 
cious and  vigilantf  insisted  on  seeing  the  contents^ 
and  was  about  to  break  the  lid:  Mrs.  Home 
then  opeiied  it,  and  her  husband  started  up  in 
a  fright,  bare-headed,  saying :  '^  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  hang  me,  for  my  brother  Charles  is  as  bad 
as  myself,  and  he  can't  hang  me  without  hang- 
ing himself." 

He  was  carried  before  two  justices  of  Not* 
tinghamsfaire,  and  after  a  lengthened  examina- 
tion, having  little,  to  offer  in  his  defense,  was 
committed  to  the  county  jail  to  take  hi£i  trial 
at  the  approaching  assizes. 

Soon  after  his  commitment  he  applied  to  the 
Court  of  ELing's  Bench  to  be  removed  by  a 
writ  of  Habects  Corpus^  in  order  to  be  bailed. 
For  this  purpose  he  came,  in  custody  of  the 
jailer,  to  London ;  but  bail  was  refused  him : 
he  was,  therefore^  compelled  to.  return  to  Not- 
tingham jail,  and  there  remain  till  the  summer 
assize.  This  commenced  on  Saturday,  the  10th 
of  August,  1759,  before  the  Lord  Chief  ^suron 
Parker,  when,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  nearly 
nine  hours,  the  jury*  after  consulting  together 
for  thirty  minutos,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
of  Willful  Murder. 

There  oould  be  little  question  as  jto  th9  strict 
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propriety  of  the  verdict;  the  very  persons  who 
found  the  child,  appeared,  and  confirmed,  point 
by  point,  the  brother's  evidence.  The  criminal 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  Monday 
following,  but  in  the  evening,  at  the  earnest 
intercession  of  some  gentleman  who  thought 
the  interval  too  short  for  one  who  had  so  long 
and  grievously  transgressed,  to  call  ^all  his 
sins  to  remembrance,"  the  judge  respited  him 
for  a  month:  at  the  expiration  of  this  period 
another  respite  was  granted  till  further  orders. 
This  interval  he  devoted,  not  to  penitence,  but 
to  fruitless  applications  to  persons  in  power  for 
pardon,  displaying  little  compunction  for  the 
crime  he  had  committed,  but  great  unwilling- 
ness to  relinquish  life. 

His  comment,  repeatedly  uttered  on  the 
whole  transaction,  was  to  this  efiect:  ^It  is 
doubly  hard  to  suffer  on  the  evidence  of  a 
brother,  for  a  crime  committed  so  many  years 
before !" 

A  day  or  two  prior  to  his  execution,  he,  in 
solemn  terms,  denied  many  atrocious  offenses 
of  which  public  rumor  accused  him,  and  re- 
marked to  a  visitor,  "  My  friend ;  my  brother 
Charles  was  tried  at  Derby,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  acquitted ;  my  dear  sister  Nanny  for- 
swearing herself  at  that  time  to  save  his  life: 
his  life,  you  see,  was  preserved  to  hang  me ; 
but  you'll  see  him " 

To  the  clergyman  who  attended  him  he  re- 
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marked,  **  That  he  forgave  all  his  enemies,  even 
his  brother  Charles;  but  that  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  fame  of  that  brother  would  not 
be  found  fair." 

He  was  executed  on  his  birth-day,  and  was 
exactly  seventy-four  years  of  age  on  the  day 
when  earth  was  rid  of  his  presence. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  in  his 
character,  licentiousness  or  penuriousness  pre- 
dominated. It  was  asserted  of  him — ^ahd  it  is 
feared,  truly — ^that  no  one  generous  action  is 
recorded  of  him,  or  can  be  traced  to  him,  during 
his  long  life. 

Notwithstanding  his  early  depravity,  his 
father  left  him  all  his  real  estate,  having  pre- 
viously, by  deed  of  gift,  handed  over  during 
his  lifetime,  to  his  younger  son,  Charles,  the 
personalty. 

The  father  died  on  a  couch  in  the  kitchen, 
and  had  about  him  twelve  guineas  when  he 
expired.  This  belonged,  legally  and  indispu- 
tably, to  Charles,  but  the  other,  unchecked  in 
his  miserly  propensities,  by  the  grim  presence 
of  death,  purloined  the  money  out  of  the  dead 
man's  pocket;  nor  would  he  surrender  it  until 
Charles  had  charged  himself  exclusively  with 
defraying  the  entire  expenses  attendant  on  their 
aged  parent's  interment.  This  he  did ;  and 
then  subsequently  insisting  on  his  right,  the 
elder  brother  turned  him  out  of  doors ;  nor 
would  he  ever  afterward — ^full  well  as  he  knew 
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himself  to  be  in  his  brother's  power,  and  fearful 
as  was  the  secret  of  which  that  brother  was 
master — ^relieve  him,  acknowledge  him,  or  even 
fling  a  crust  of  bread  to  that  brother's  hungry 
children,  begging  for  relief  at  their  wealthy 
uncle's  door. 

The  difference  m  position,  means,  and  cir- 
cumstances, between  these  two  individuals  so 
nearly  allied  by  blood,  seems  to  have  been 
marked  and  permanent. 

The  squire  resided  in  a  coimtry  house  o{ 
some  pretensions ;  the  younger  brother  kept  a 
little  ale-house,  at  a  gate  leading  down  ta  the 
miser's  mansion.  This  gate  the  younger  used 
frequently  to  open  to  the  elder,  doffing  his  hat 
respectfully  to  him,  as  he  passed  through ;  but 
the  churl  took  no  notice  of  his  civility,  and 
never  deigned  to  address  a  single  word  to  him. 

He  preserved  his  game  strictly ;  would  suffer 
no  infringement,  however  transitory,  upon  his 
territorial  rights;  and  perseveringly  harassed 
those  who,  not  qualified,  ventured  to  have  a 
dog  or  possess  a  gun.  His  popularity  may 
therefore  be  imagined  in  his  neighborhood,  as 
well  as  the  measure  of  regret  which  followed 
him  to  his  unhonored  grave. 

So  surely  do  the  penalties  of  sin  overtake 
the  wicked  1  So  certainly  does  the  just  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  light  on  unrepented  trans- 
gression.   "  Be  sure  thy  sin  will  find  thee  out,** 
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is  the  Avengeb's  language  to  all.  But  there 
are  degrees  of  crime.  And  there  are  adven- 
titious circumstances,  which  add  to  its  horror. 
An  aged  criminal  is  a  loathsome  spectacle. 

One  can  make  allowance  for  the  impetuosity 
of  youthful  passions ;  for  inexperience ;  for  mis- 
directed views ;  for  unacquaintance  with  the 
world ;  but  a  hardened  and  impenitent  old  man 
is  kn  object  fraught  with  melancholy. 

Repose,  tranquillity,  submission,  devout  and 
humble  expectation,  these  are  the  natural  and 
becoming  features  of  old  age. 

In  the  graceful  language  of  a  noble  writer — 
"It  is,  indeed,  at  the  coming  on  of  evening — 
the  sunset  of  life-r-that  the  mind  appears  to 
take  a  clearer  glimpse  of  the  future  scene  of  its 
existence.  Our  moral  as  well  as  our  natural 
body  casts  a  lengthening  shadow  before  it. 
Pleasure  ceases  to  wear  her  attractive  smile ; 
her  song  loses  its  sweetness;  her  garden  its 
beauty : 

**  *  And  from  the  slack  hand  drops  the  gathered  rose.* 

"  As  external  objects  begin  to  be  shaded  by 
the  mist  of  evening,  the  scenery  of  the  mind 
becomes  more  vivid  and  distinct.  Memory 
shines  with  renewed  luster,  and  either  colors 
the  vapors  into  hues  of  loveliness,  or  presents 
to  the  eye  of  conscience,  all  the  threatening 
masses  of  cloud  and  tempest.  Then  the  recol- 
lection of  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  God, 
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and  in  humble  endeavor  to  walk  in  His  ways, 
is  sweeter  than  the  voices  of  singing  men  or 
singing  women.  Childhood,  youth,  manhood, 
are  then  converted  into  landscapes  upon  which 
the  eye  of  reflection  reposes  with  calm  and 
hopeibi  resignation,  illuminated  as  they  are  by 
the  sun  of  Gospel  Promise.  Yet  though  the 
light  of  evening  be  dying  away  in  the  horizon 
of  life,  we  will  not  utterly  despair.  There  is 
comfort  in  that  verse  of  the  inspired  narrative, 
which  tells  us,  that  they  were  heakd  who  were 
brought  to  the  Saviour^s  feet  when  the  sun  was 
going  downJ** 

But  age  without  piety,  the  burden  of  years 
without  penitence,  and  gray  hairs  without  rev- 
erence— what  more  depressing  and  humiliating 
sight  to  gaze  upon  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

PERVERTED  TALENT. 


**  The  talent  of  the  defendant  I  readily  admit  It  is  india* 
putable.  But  ill-directed  genius  torments  and  harasses  a 
communify;  it  again  and  again  perils  the  position  of  the 
possessor.  Well — ^if  it  do  not  eventnally  wreck  his  fortunes, 
andvblast  his  name" 

The  latjb  Sir  William  Webb  Follett,  M.P. 

He  might  with  admirable  propriety  make 
this  remark  who,  during  his  brilliant  career, 
exemplified  the  success  generally  attendant  on 
talent,  when  backed  by  unyielding  principle  and 
unflinching  perseverance.  Few  who  attained 
the  eminence  which  he  reached,  have  so  spar- 
ingly encountered  envy  from  contemporaries — 
have  been  cheered  by  such  cordial  and  person- 
al attachment  from  political  friends.  But  in 
counseling  those  who  were  dear  to  him,  Sir 
William  never  failed  to  speak  of  talent  as  a 
snare,  and  of  perseverance  as  a  prize. 

Of  one  remarkable  man,  from  whom  great 
things  were  fondly  and  fruitlessly  expected  by 
his  admirers,  he  remarked,  with  prophetic  accu- 
racy— 

"Great  talents — ^great  talents — ^in  his  case 
undesirable  *ignesfatuir^* 
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"  They  will  serve  his  purpose.'* 

"How?'' 

"  They  will  light  him  to  some  friendly  harbor 
on  the  ocean  of  political  life,  on  which  he  is 
venturing." 

"They  will  wreck  him,"  was  the  lawyer's 
rejoinder;  "because  he  carries  no  ballast — I 
mean  the  ballast  of  principle.*' 

Has  Mathieson's  fate  any  bearing  on  this 
position  ? 

John  Mathieson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 
bom  at  Gretna,  in  the  year  1759.  His  father 
worked  as  a  millwright  with  his  son,  to  whom 
he  had  taught  the  trade.  A  simple  knowledge 
of  his  business  did  not  satisfy  the  latter;  he 
aimed  at,  and  soon  attained,  gr^at  facility  in 
making  clocks  imd  watches;  and  by  these 
means  supported  in  credit  a  widowed  mother 
and  sister. 

Not  content  with  gains  which  produced  him 
a  bare  sufficiency,  he  aspired  to  an  ample  com- 
petence ;  and  looked  around  him  for  an  ally,  if 
not  a  tool  and  instrument. 

To  this  end  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
a  young  engraver ;  and  by  constant  and  close 
attention  to  his  friend,  when  at  work,  soon  stole 
from  him  an  art  which  eventually  proved  his 
ruin — ^his  ruin,  simply  because  he  perverted  it 
to  an  iniquitous  purpose.  It  was  subsequently 
conjectured  that  both  these  parties  were  con-^ 
cerned  in  the  forgeries  on  "The  Darlington 
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Bank."  Nothing,  however,  has  ever  transpired 
to  confirm  this  conclusion ;  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  abandoned. 

In  addition  to  the  art  of  engraving,  Mathie- 
son  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  imitating  an 
autograph,  and  could  produce  a  facsimile 
-which  would  defy  the  most  minute  and  search- 
ing scrutiny. 

Tempted  by  these  acquirements,  which  seem- 
ed to  open  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  sudden 
and  certain  wealthy  he  first  made  an  experiment 
on  the  five-pound  notes  of  the  Darlington  Bank. 
Their  small  value,  however,  and  quick  circula- 
tion^ soon  caused  him  to  relinquish  this  project 
for  another  and  more  extended  scheme  of  plun- 
der. In  his  design  on  the  Darlington  firm  he 
was  checked,  £^id  thus : —  ^ 

From  his  wan^  of  caution  in  passing  the 
Darlington  notes  it  was  quickly  discovered  by 
the  bank  that  spurious  paper  w^s  in  circulation. 
Mathieson,  by  some  means,  became  the  sus- 
pected party:  he  was  even  described  in  the 
"  Hue  and  Cry,"  and  a  reward  ofiered  for  his 
apprehension.  This  he  managed  to  evade  by 
traveling  into  Scotland;  here  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  he  forged  notes  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Edinburgh,  which  he  put  into  circulation  on 
his  route  through  Glasgow  to  London;  this, 
by  a  circuitous  journey,  he  reached  undetected. 
His  first,  step  was  to  procure  lodgings,  near 
Arundei-street,  Strand,  where  he  passed  for  a 
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watchmaker,  and  acquired  by  his  steady  conduct 
an  unexceptionable  character.  Having  thus 
put  matters  in  train,  he  proceeded  cautiously  to 
procure  a  genuine  twenty-pound  note  from  the 
Bank  of  England :  for  this  he  went  to  Thread- 
needle-street  himself.  Supplied  with  a  pattern, 
he  next  applied  to  a  brazier,  and  had  two  plates 
of  copper  cut  exactly  to  the  dimensions  used  by 
the  Bank.  These  rough  plates  he  completed 
unaided ;  and  when  the  notes  were  finished,  he 
pretended  business  in  the  country,  and  traveled 
all  over  the  kingdom  to  negotiate  them.  The 
power  of  this  man's  intellect  must  have  been 
remarkable;  his  inventive  genius  and  manual 
dexterity  have  probably  never  been  surpassed: 
so  rapid  was  his  process,  that  though  he  only 
entered  his  lodgings  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, yet  before  the  12th. of  March  he  had 
purchased  the  copper,  ground, and  engraved  it; 
fabricated  the  notes,  printed  them,  forged  the 
water-mark;  and,  finally,  negotiated  several. 
One  in  particular,  uttered  at  Coventry — the 
note,  in  fact,  for  which  he  suffered — ^must  have 
been  a  masterpiece. 

Its  history  is  peculiar.  He  tendered  the 
forged  paper  to  a  silversmith  at  Coventry,  of 
whom  he  bought  a  pair  of  buckles.  The  silver- 
smith carried  it  to  a  banking-house  next  door, 
to  get  cash  for  it.  The  banker  to  whom  it 
was  handed  was  so  fully  convinced  that  it  was 
genuine,  that  he  readily  gave  cash  for  it,  with 
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a  thorough  knowkdge  that  it  had  been  presented 
by  a  perfect  stranger. 

All  this  took  place  without  exciting  suspicion. 
When  he  went  out,  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and,  on  returning  he  had  every  appear- 
ance of  a  man  who  had  taken  a  long  journey. 
He  no  sooner  came  home  than  he  again  applied 
to  the  Bank  for  fresh  notes,  and  a  circumstance, 
Which  very  remotely  led  to  his  detection,  caused 
one  of  the  tellers  to  remark  him.  He  had  been 
on  the  17th  of  March  to  change  a  ten-pound 
note ;  and  on  the  24th  he  returned  to  have  two 
bank  notes,  one  for  twenty  pounds,  the  other 
for  ten  pounds,  made  over  to  him  for  cash.  On 
that  day  the  Excise-ofBce  paid  in  7000  guineas, 
one  of  which  was  refused  by  the  clerk.  Mathie- 
Bon,  looking  at  it  from  some  distance,  remarked, 
"  it  was  a  good  one.**  **  Then,"  said  the  clerk, 
**I  remembered  him^  and  on  turning  to  the 
books,  found  I  had  paid  him  three  notes." 

How  he  came  to  be  first  suspected  at  the 
Bank,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  lOth  of 
April,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  suspicion  was  but  slightly  grounded,  as  the 
same  clerk  apprehended  and  released  him  on 
one  and  the  same  day,  and  did  not  carry  him 
before  a  magistrate  till  the  subsequent  morning, 
when,  hearing  he  was  going  along  Cornhill 
with  a  bundle,  he  followed  him,  and  persuaded 
him  to  go  back  to  the  Bank  of  Bngland. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  his  S:e- 
6 
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quent  appearance  in  Threadneedle-street,  ex- 
changing notes  of  ten  and  twenty  pounds  for 
cash,  and  sometimes  taking  out  notes  of  the 
same  value  and  paying  money  for  them,  might 
have  afforded  grounds  for  surmise  that  he  was 
in  some  way  concerned  in  the  forgeries,  which 
had  taken  place  since  his  first  appearance  there. 
This  conjecture  is  much  strengthened  by  the 
following  occurrence : — It  appears,  that  while 
Mathieson  was  one  day  at  the  bank,  for  the 
purpose  of  changmg  a  real  note,  one  of  his  own 
forged  notes  was  presented,  and  Maxwell  (for 
that  was  the  name  he  assumed)  was  imme- 
diately charged  with  having  some  knowledge 
of  the  recent  forgeries^  of  which  no  notice,  had 
previously  been  taken,  for  fear  that  it  might 
check  the  circulation  of  good  paper.  This 
accusation  he  steadily  denied;  there  was  an 
expression  in  his  countenance  which  indicated 
guilt ;  but,  as  nothing  had  transpired  to  justify 
his  detention,  he  was  suffered  to  depart.  This 
escape  alarmed  him,  and  not  slightly ;  he  fore- 
saw the  speedy  termination  of  his  robberies  on 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  employed  himself  in 
making  preparations  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

The  next  day  (April  11th)  rather  early  in  the 
morning,  the  teller  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
informed  that  his  friend  Maxwell — such  was 
the  term  given  him  by  way  of  irony — was  seen 
with  a  bundle  passing  along  Cornhill.  The 
official  directly  gave  chase,  and  having  over- 
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taken  Maxwell,  asked  him  to  return  to  the 
Bank,  and  have  an  error  rectified  which  had 
been  committed  the  day  before  in  the  tale  of 
the  money  paid  to  him.  Being  asked  what  the 
mistake  was,  the  other  replied  that  he  believed 
he  had  paid  half  a  guinea  too  much ;  Maxwell 
made  light  of  the  matter,  and  putting  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a  guinea  and  offered 
him  that.  The  clerk  observed,  "that  would 
not  do,  the.  mistake  must  be  rectified  by  the 
books,  or  he  should  lose  his  place."  This  had 
the  desired  effect ;  Mathieson  consented  to 
return,  and  in  his  way  back  left  his  bundle  at 
a  particular  shop.  When  the  suspected  man 
entered  the  Bank,  he  was  told  that  there  he 
must  stay  till  the  Directors  met,  and  was  shown 
into  a  room  where  the  porters  passing  to  and 
fro  might  observe  his  motions.  What  trans- 
pired between  him  and  the  Directors  was  never 
very  clearly  ascertained.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  bundle  was  sent  for  and  examined. 
In  no  shape  did  it  strengthen  the  case  against 
him.  It  contained  merely  some  linen  and 
clothes,  a  pair  of  pistols,  200  guineas  in  gold, 
some  genuine  bank  notes,  a  few  gravers,  and 
watchmaking  tools,  but  no  instrument  that  had 
a  suspicious  appearance.  Notwithstanding  the 
'absence  of  all  corroborative  evidence,  it  was 
thought  proper,  in  a  case  of  so  much  magni- 
tude, to  take  him  before  Sir  John  Fielding, 
where  he  might  not  be  able  to  evade  the  ques- 
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tions  which  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  that 
practiced  magistrate  would  prompt.  The  jus- 
tice closely  and  minutely  examined  him,  as  to 
his  family,  friends,  and  connections ;  his  place 
of  abode,  pursuits,  and  profession.  All  these 
questions  he  declined  answering,  saying^  *'he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  he  knew  not  how 
he  came  into  it,  nor  how  he  should  go  out  of 
it."  Nothing  tangible  appeared  against  him, 
and  the  solicitor  of  the  Bank  sent  him  to  a 
public-house,  attended  by  proper  officers,  till 
he  could  consult  his  employers  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  to  him  his  bundle,  and  set- 
ting  him  at  large.  The  prisoner  being  placed 
inside  the  box,  near  the  window,  lifted  up  the 
sash,  as  if  to  let  in  air,  then  gave  a  sudden 
spring,  and  jumped  out ;  but  being  immediately 
pursued,  was  recaptured  and  brought  back. 
This  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  the  solicitor 
touching  the  prisoner's  guilt.  If  innocent,  why 
should  he  fly,  and  leave  his  money  and  effects 
behind  him?  Fresh  interrogatories  were  put 
to  him.  Among  them,  one  as  to  his  motive  for 
flight.    He  replied,  **  ii  was  his  humor  /" 

A  further  examination  before  Sir  John  Field- 
ing was  now  decided  on.  Sir  John,  before  he 
was  brought  up,  had  extended  his  inquiries  in 
every  direction,  and  had  collected  minute  in- 
formation relative  to  the  prisoner.  To  Mathie- 
son's  utter  confusion,  the  Darlington  advertise- 
ment was  produced ;  and  ha  was  found  to  an- 
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swer  the  description  of  the  person  therein 
charged  with  forgmg  the  notes  of  that  bank. 
This  being  read  to  him,  he  was  asked  if  '^his 
name  was  not  Mathieson,  instead  of  Maxwell?" 
The  prisoner's  courage  now  forsook  him.  He 
turned  pale,  and  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed, 
"  I'm  a  dead  man :  now  I  will  confess  all."  He 
accordingly  owned  that  he  fabricated  the  notes 
in  the  manner  before  related ;  that  the  moment 
he  bad  completed  the  number  of  notes  he 
thought  proper,  ho  totally  destroyed  the  plates 
and  every  implement  used  in  fabricating  them ; 
that  his  next  business  was  to  negotiate  these 
notes,  and  then  return  and  make  out  more; 
and  that  he  could  go  through  the  whole  pro- 
cess in  a  single  day»  The  prisoner  having  thus 
implicated  himself,  the  next  step  was  to  com- 
mit him,  until  further  proceedings  could  be 
taken  by  the  Bank  Directors:  he  was  impris- 
oned  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  there  remained 
until  his  trial,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1779.  The 
case  selected  was,  for  having  uttered  a  twenty- 
pound  Bank  of  England  note,  at  Coventry, 
"knowing  the  same  to  be  forged."  The  note 
was  produced  in  court,  and  witnesses  called* to 
prove  that  the  prisoner  had  negotiated  it.  This 
fact  being  established,  the  next  point  was  to 
prove  the  note  bad.  Here  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented was  so  great,  that  his  prosecutors  coold 
not  surmount  it:  so  minutely  had  every  line 
and  mark  been  copied — ^not  only  was  the  note 
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itself  a  perfect  fac-simik^  in  which  no  human 
eye  could  detect  any  imperfection,  but  even  the 
signatures  of  the  cashier  and  entering  clerk 
were  counterfeited  with  such  precision,  that  the 
men  themselves  could  not  discriminate  between 
the  genuine  and  the  forged  document.  The 
water-mark,  also,  which  the  bankers  had  con- 
sidered an  infallible  criterion,  a  mark  which 
could  not  be  imitated  by  any  known  means, 
tallied  so  precisely  with  the  original,  that  no 
difference  (if  difference  there  was)  '  could  be 
perceived.  Several  paper-makers  were  of 
opinion  that  this  mark  must  have  been  put  on 
in  making  the  paper,  but  Mathieson  declared 
it  was  the  result  of  a  peculiar  process  known 
only  to  himself.  The  extreme  similitude  of  the 
notes  had  such  an  effect  on  the  court,  that  the 
prisoner  would  certainly  have  been  discharged 
for  want  of  evidence  to  prove  the  counterfeit,  if 
his  own  admissions  had  not  been  produced. 
These  turned  the  scale  against  him:  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  executed. 

One  point  connected  with  him  merits  men- 
tion— his  strong  affection  for  his  sister;  her 
coftifort  he  steadily  consulted,  and  treated  her 
with  unvarying  kindness  and  consideration.  In 
all  his  peregrinations  she  accompanied  him ; 
but  mindful  of  her  safety,  he  never  allowed  her 
to  share  his  guilty  secret ;  his  tie  to  her  could 
have  been  only  that  of  family  affection,  for  she 
appears  to  have  been  a  homely  and  most  un- 
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attractive  body.  Their  London  landlord  de- 
scribed her  "  appearance  as  mean  for  a  person 
that  took  apartments  at  fifteen  shillings  a  week." 

In  London  he  chatted  gayly  with  the  people  in 
the  shop  as  he  passed  and  repassed,  but ''  often 
retired  by  himself  in  the  day;"  nor  had  they  any 
suspicion  he  was  other  than  he  represented  him- 
self, a  watchmaker. 

'His  plan  of  going  to  the  Bank,  taking  out  a 
note,  counterfeiting  it,  passing  the  copy,  and 
after  some  considerable  interval  returning  the 
original  again,  enabled  him  to  dispense  with 
all  accdjtnplices  and  all  sul)ordinates.  A  report 
was  circulated  shortly  after  his  death  that  the 
Bank  Directors  had  induced  him  to  confess  by 
what  method  their  notes  had  been  so  exactly 
imitated  ;  but  this  report  is  now  ascertained  to 
have  been  groundless.  In  all  probability  Ma- 
thieson's  secret  died  with  him. 

'Tis  a  melancholy  but  needful  moral  whicli 
this  clever  man's  fate  suggests ;  his  character 
was  a  happy  combination  of  many  of  the  ele- 
ments which  command  success  in  life ;  to  him 
belonged  great  earnestness  of  purpose,  indomit- 
able perseverance,  patience,  frugality,  great 
quickness  of  perception,  a  mind  fertile  in  re- 
sources, and  singularly  plastic  in  turning  to 
account  the  common  events  of  life. 

Had  these  qualities,  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  marvelously  rare  in  combination,  been  di- 
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rected  to  some  noble  purpose,  and  controlled  by 
principle,  what  a  bright  career  might  have  been 
his — what  a  benefactor  to  his  race  might  he 
have  become  I 

Hefqiled, 

Not  because  Nature  had  been  niggardly  in 
her  gifts ;  or  because  no  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing from  penury  had  been  afforded  him;  oft 
because  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances 
circumvented  and  crushed  him.  He  failed  from 
the  absence  of  integrity ;  from  the  utter  want 
of  an  honest  aim ;  from  abuse  of  the  varied 
talents  intrusted  to  him :  his  choice  was  delib- 
erate and  fatal;  to  the  earnings  of  honest  indus- 
try he  preferred  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

He  might  have  left  behind  him  a  bright  and 
deathless  name — a  name  identified  with  ^sef^^ 
discovery ;  a  name  hallowed  by  others  as  that 
of  a  man  of  humble  origin  whose  intellect  had 
raised  him  from  obscurity  to  eminence;  and 
whose  powers  had  been  successfully  devoted 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

As  it  is,  infamy  shrouds  him. ;  he  met  with  a 
felon's  fa,te,  and  occupies  a  felon's  grave. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  BNOXKEER  HQXST  BY  HIS  OWN  PCTABD. 


"  Never  do  evil  that  good  may  come  thereby ;  that  would 
be  serving  the  Devil  that  God  may  serve  thee." 

Adams  of  Wiktbii7«hah. 

Those  who  advocate  the  removal  of  Jewish 
disabilities,  and  the  immediate  admission  of  the 
Hebrew  gentlem^in  into  the  chambers  of  a  legis- 
lature, composed  avowedly  of  Christians,  dwell, 
and  not  unreasonably,  on  the  admirable  conduct 
of  the  Jew  as  a  rpember  of  a  social  community. 
Here  his  supporters  occupy  vantage  ground. 
They  may  boldly  appeal  to  the  present  and  the 
past.  The  Jew  is  a  loyal  subject;  he  engages 
in  no  plots  against  the  ruler  of  the  land  in  which 
he  sojourns.  Peaceable  and  orderly  in  periods 
of  political  excitement,  he  inculcates  by  the 
most  powerful  of  all  arguments,  example,  sub- 
mission to  the  doipinant  powers.  No  **  Bright," 
no  "Sturge,'*  can.be  detected  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  synagogue.  You  never  find  the 
Jew  taking  upon  him  the  character  of  an  agi-. 
tator.  Averse  to  sedition  himself,  he  never  in 
honeyed  accents  recommends  "  passive  resist- 
ance" to  others. 
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If  he  does  not  serve  in  the  ranks  of  our 
soldiery,  neither  does  he  by  his  factious,  quar- 
relsome, or  lawless  propensities  render  the 
check  of  a  standing  army  requisite.  Moreover, 
the  Hebrew  is  a  good  citizen.  Honorably  and 
uncomplainingly  does  he  discharge  the  duties 
of  such  relationship.  All  imposts,  all  taxes,  all 
rates,  all  tithes  are  readily  paid  by  him.  Nor 
in  estimating  his  worth  as  a  member  of  the 
community,  should  the  charities  of  the  Jew  be 
forgotten;  these  are  on  no  petty  scale;  his 
alms  are  not  limited  to  the  poor  and  necessitous 
of  his  own  persuasion ;  he  is  truly  catholic  in 
the  distribution  of  his  bounty ;  he  gives  statedly 
and  liberally  to  some  charities  where  he  knows 
that  for  one  Jew  fifty  Gentiles  will  be  relieved, 
and  to  others,  where  he  can  not  be  ignorant  that, 
barred  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  creed,  no  Jew 
could  or  would  be  an  applicant. 

As  a  body  they  are  favorable  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people :  they  wish  all  to  be  able  to 
study  the  divine  oracles  for  themselves:  and 
they  are  humane. 

The  sighing  of  the  prisoner  and  the  captive 
has  not  fallen  unheeded  on  their  ear;  none  have 
more  quietly  and  yet  more  perseveringly  plead- 
ed for  mitigation  of  capital  punishment  and  re- 
form in  prison  discipline  than  the  Jews.  In  the 
fruits  of  their  own  faith  there  is  much  to  admire 
and  imitate. 

Among  no  community  on  earth  is  regard  for 
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the  Sabbath,  veneration  for  God's  law  and  book, 
habitual  reverence  for  the  aged,  and  devoted 
attachment  to  parents,  so  practically  exempli- 
fied as  among  the  Hebrews.  Bearing  these 
points  in  mind,  one  can  readily  understand 
why  a  statesman  so  truly  honest,  and  a  man  of 
such  generous  impulses  as  Lord  John  Russell, 
should  wish  to  remove  every  remaining  relic 
of  persecution  from  so  peaceable,  industrious, 
and  compassionate  a  community. 

The  rarity  of  crime  among  a  body,  many  of 
which  support  themselves  by  the  most  precari- 
ous employment,  is  remarkable. 

But  when  a  Jew  does  get  wrong  it  is  on 
the  score  of  money ;  and  if  he  is  to  get  out  of 
tribulation  it  is  by  means  of  money.  It  is  the 
nation's j^nwittm  mobile.  Th^y  are  fi!rm  believers 
in  the  Omnipotence  of  Gold.  They  hold  it  to 
be  an  "  Open  Sesame"  to  every  human  heart ; 
it  can,  in  their  judgment,  remove  obstacles, 
silence  opposition,  disarm  rivalry,  quench  hos- 
tility, and  stay  the  progress  of  all  evils  save 
those  of  disease  and  death. 

Years  of  oppression  arid  degradation  have 
had  their  natural  and  inevitable  effect  upon  the 
national  character.  It  has  lost  somewhat  in 
point  of  manliness ;  gained  much  in  point  of 
pliancy. 

The  Hebrew  masks  his  impressions,  has 
sparing  recourse  to  open  exhibitions  of  frank 
and  manly  feeling;   resorts  readily  to  wile. 
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tricky  and  stratagem:  in  maiKBuvre  be  is  versed: 
^at  him  at  it  who  can;  then  again,  their 
patiooality  is  unquestionable ;  they  are  banded 
together ;  the  adversity  of  one  is  the  adversity 
of  all,  and  ^ice  versii ;  is  a  Jew  in  jeopardy  1 
then  there  comes  "^a  strong  pull,  and  a  long 
puiU  and  a  pull  altogether ;"  among  them  there 
obtains  a  community  of  feeling,  and  an  identity 
of  interest,  reducible  to  a  single  sentiment,  and 
embodied  in  a  single  line-^'^At  all  hazards, 
Qjad  at  any  cost,  preserve  from  obloquy  and 
injury  him  who  bears  the  appellation  of 
Hebrew." 

These  conclusions  will  scarcely  b^  contra- 
dicted by  the  following  strange  but  authentic 
incident :— * 

On  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  1795,  a 
desperate  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  Isd« 
well  Isdwell,  a  Jew,  who  stood  charged  with 
being  concerned  in  an  extensive  forgwy  of 
stamps:  the  project  was  adroitly  conceived, 
but  in  carrying  it  out  the  main  conspiratot 
perished. 

Isdwell,  who  was  confined  in  the  New  Prison, 
Clerkenwell,  had  managed,  by  the  aid  of  "  enor- 
mous lying,"  to  persuade  two  of  the  turnkey* 
that  an  aunt  of  his,  wlao  was  very  rich,  then  lay 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  that,  could  she  see  him 
before  she  died,  she  would  give  him  a  thousand 
pounds.  For  their  aid  in  accomplishing  thisi 
interview  and  securing  the  money,  he  promised 
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a  liberal  remuneration :  the  terms  to  which  he 
pledged  himself  were  these:  that  if  they  would 
let  him  out,  and  accompany  him  to  his  relative's 
residence,  he  would  give  them  fifty  guineas 
each  for  their  trouble,  and  suggested  that  the 
interview  might  be  effected  without  the  knowl* 
edge  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  or  of  any 
other  person,  they  having  the- keys  of  it  at 
night,  and  the  time  required  being  very  short 
To  this  proposal  the  turnkeys  assented ;  th^ 
risk  was  deemed  light;  the  visit  practicable; 
and  the  promised  douceur  by.no  means  con^ 
temptible.  The  preliminaries  being  arranged, 
and  a  thorough  understanding  existing  among 
the  parties,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
gates  were  opened,  and  Isdwell,  with  his  irons 
on,  was  conducted  in  a  hackney-coach  by  one 
of  the  turnkeys,  John  Day,  armed  with  a  blun- 
derbuss, ^to  his  aunt's  house^  which  he  stated  to 
be  in  Artillery  Lane,  Bishopsgate-street.  Here 
they  gained  immediate  admittance  on  ringing 
a  bell,  and  on  making  inquiry  for  the  sick  lady, 
were  ushered  up^stairs. 

Isdwell  went  into  the  room  first,  on  which 
several  fellows  rushed  forth  and  endeavored 
to  prevent  the  turnkey,  John  Day,  from  fol- 
lowing him.  Failing  in  that  attempt  they 
extinguished  the  lights,  wrested  the  blunder- 
buss oat  of  Day's  hands,  and  discharged  it  at 
him.  At  this  instant,  it  is  supposed,  Isdwell 
was  endeavoring  to  make  his  escape  out  of  the 
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door,  as  he  received  the  principal  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  blunderbuss  in  his  back,  and 
fell  dead!  Day  also  fell,  one  of  the  slugs 
having  grazed  the  upper  part  of  his  head.  The 
confederates,  by  some  means  detecting  their 
mistake,  though  in  the  dark,  beat  the  turnkey 
so  severely  with  the  butt  end  of  the  blunderbuss, 
while  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  as  to  break  it  in 
pieces,  fracture  his  skull  in  two  places,  and 
inflict  frightful  bruises  on  his  body.  The  noise 
which  the  affray  occasioned  brought  the  night 
patrol  to  the  house,  who  secured  ten  persons 
therein — all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  Jews. 
The  intention  of  the  assailants  was  obvious. 
They  would  have  murdered  the  turnkey,  had 
not  timely  assistance  been  rendered. 

On  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  April,  the 
trial  of  Simon  Jacobs,  John  Solomon,  John 
Philips,  and  six  others,  mostly  Jews,  for  the 
willful  murder  of  Isd well  Isdwell,  by  maliciously 
leveling  and  firing  a  blunderbuss  at  John  Day, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  escape  of  the 
said  Isdwell  (he  being  committed  on  a  charge 
for  a  capital  offense),  came  on  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

The  most  conflicting  evidence  was  given; 
and  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  or  even  form  a 
guess  at  it  amid  the  diametrically  opposite 
statements  deliberately  made,  and  most  deter- 
minedly sworn  to,  seemed  a  superhuman  task. 
The  trial  lasted  upv^ard  of  fourteen  hours,  from 
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eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  Monday  till 
one- o'clock  in  the  moming  of  Tuesday.  The 
jury,  after  consulting  together  about  twenty 
minutes^  returned  a  verdict  of  ^Not  guilty. ^^ 

This  result  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public  authorities,  meet  the  demands  of  justice, 
and  they  directed  that  all  the  prisoners  should 
be  detained  in  custody  to  take  their  trial  for  a 
conspiracy  to  rescue  the  deceased  out  of  the 
hands  of  justice. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  Simon  Jacobs, 
John  Solomon,  John  Philips,  and  eight  others, 
were  put  on  their  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for 
aiding  and  abetting  Isdwell  Isdwell  in  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  New  Prison,  Clerk- 
enwell. 

The  first  witness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was  Mr.  Newport,  head-keeper  of  the  jail, 
who  proved  the  warrant  of  commitment  against 
Isdwell. 

Roberts,  the  deputy-jailer,  confirmed  the 
evidence  of  the  previous  witness ;  and  assert* 
ed,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  his  entire 
ignorance  of  the  compact  formed  between 
Isdwell  and  the  two  turnkeys,  and  that  neither 
directly,  nor  indirectly,  was  he  a  party  to  the 
plan. 

The  turnkey,  Day,  deposed,  that  being  in- 
duced by  the  promise  of  a  large  sum,  he  went 
with  Isdwell  to  Artillery  Lane,  to  visit,  as  the 
schemer  said,  a  sick  aunt  who  wished  to  see 
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him.  When  they  arrived  there,  three  of  the 
prisoners,  Haydon,  Henley,  and  Heanlon,  seized 
him  and  wrested  from  him  a  blunderbuss,  which 
was  fired  off  in  the  dark.  By  its  discharge 
Isdwell  was  killed,  and  he  himself  wounded. 

Bernard  Solomon,  the  next  witness,  said  that 
he  lived  as  servant  with  Mrs.  Isdwell ;  that  he 
often  went  with  messages  to  Isdwell ;  that  he 
had  been  sent^to  Gosport  for  Jonathan  Jones, 
who  was  Mrs.  Isd well's  uncle;  that  Jones  came 
to  town,  and  took  lodgings  for  her  in  Artillery 
Lane.  Ot  Good  Friday  evenings  being  that  on 
which  Isdwell  was  shot»  he  observed  that  Mrs. 
Isdwell  had  set  out  her  bed-room  with  a  number 
of  phials,  gallipots,  pillows,  bandages,  and  other 
apparatus,  so  as  to  give  her  apartment  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sick-room — a  room  occupied,  in 
fact,  by  a  sick  person.  He  saw  Jacobs,  Hard- 
wick,  Haydon,  and  Philips,  in  the  house  previous 
to  the  affray.  He  opened  the  door  when  Isd- 
well and  Day  drove  up,  and  sometime  after- 
ward heard  the  report  of  a  blunderbuss  $  after 
which  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  parties^ 
patrol  and  others,  who  oame  iiito  the  house  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm* 

Oihet  witnesses  corroborated  this  evidence, 
and  identified  the  persons  of  the  remaining 
prisoners. 

The  judge  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  the 
jury  having  retired  for  a  short  time,  i-etumed 
a  verdict  of  **  Qutitif'  against  Simon  Jacobs, 
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John  Solomon,  John  Philips,  Charles  Croswell, 
James  Haydon,  John  Henley,  William  Hean- 
lon,  and  William  Hardwick,  and  acquitted  the 
others. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  an  exploit  of 
which  money  was  the  mainspring;  in  which 
the  prisoner,  the  turnkeys,  the  siek  aunt,  each 
and  alike,  made  gold  the  pretext  and  stalking 
horse.  So  ended  an  enterprise,  the  contriver 
of  which  perished — the  victim  of  his  own  arts ! 

Little  did  Isdwell  imagine,  that  in  imposing 
on  his  keepers  by  a  story  conceived  in,  based 
on,  and  built  up  with,  falsehood — by  inducing 
them  to  give  him  egress  from  his  prison,  by 
appealing  to  their  cupidity  with  a  bribe  which 
it  was  never  intended  they  should  receive,  he 
was  compassing  his  own  death  ! 

He  perished  at  a  moment  when  he  was  most 
unfit  to  die — ^the  moment  when  he  imagined 
villainy  to  be  triumphant. 

^Tis  ever  thus. 

Fraud  never  realizes  the  expectation  of  those 
who  embark  in  it.  Deriving  its  origin  from 
the  "  father  of  lies,"  it  is  inevitably  and  inher- 
ently deceitful.  The  wrong-doer  is  invariably 
baffled  by  his  chief.  First,  he  makes  the  vicious 
man  his  instrument;  subsequently  his  victim. 
"He  that,"  says  an  old  writer,  "loves  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness  will  do  unrighteous- 
ness for  the  wages." 

7 
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When  a  worthless  man  plans  evil  for  another, 
and  is  crushed  by  it  himself;  when  he  digs 
**  a  pit  'for  another,  and  falls  into  the  midst 
of  it  himself,"  is  there  not  presented  a  scene 
where  the  Tempter  may  be  weU  supposed  to 
triumph? 


CHAPTER  VIL 

INDUSTRY  IN  AN  UNHOLY  CAUSE. 

{Denton  tl^e  Coiner. 


"  Tls  a  miserable  folly  to  be  wise  in  wickedness." 

CUDWORTH. 

It  is  an  Englishman's  boast  that  in  his  own 
free  country  no  distinction  is  unattainable  to 
the  aspirant,  who  combines  in  his  own  person 
talent,  industry,  and  character ;  that  an  adven- 
turejp,  no  matter  how  humble  his  birth,  or  how 
obscure  his  family,  may,  if  deserving,  grasp 
the  highest  honors  of  the  profession  of  his 
choice. 

The  boast  is  a  noble  one,  and  based  on 
centuries  of  experience  of  our  free  institutions. 
Many  a  bishop  has  first  seen  the  light  in  a 
lowly  cottage ;  and  many  a  law-lord  been  cra- 
dled in  the  little  '^keeping-room"  behind  the  shop 
of  some  petty  tradesman  in  a  provincial  town. 

But  in  each  of  these  instances,  to  talent  and 
industry,  there  has  been  added  principle.  The 
determination-  to  excel  has  been  vigorously 
manifested,  and  as  decidedly  the  resolution  to 
rise  fuirly. 

A  similar  boast  may  be  uttered  with  refer- 
ence to  that  important  boon-^-education.     The 
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Englishman  says,  proudly,  ^  it  is  not  withheld 
from  the  people,  it  is  promoted  among  them." 

But  to  education  and  industry,  a  parity  of 
reasoning  will  apply. 

Industry  to  be  availing  must  be  rightly  direct- 
ed :  and  education,  if  it  is  to  hless  and  benefit, 
must  be  based  on  Christian  priocipies. 

Otherwise,  the  former  resolves  itself  into 
activity  in  wickedness — ^a  mere  muUiplication 
of  misdeeds ;  and  the  latter  into  a  training  for 
the  gallows. 

The  fate  of  the  chemist-comer  illustrates 
these  conclusions : — 

Thomas  Denton  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire^ 
his  birth-place  being  a  little  village  in  the  North 
Riding  of  that  wealthy  county.  His  original 
position  in  life  was  humble — that  of  a  tinman. 
Self-instructed,  and  naturally  of  an  aspiring 
disposition,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  gaining 
information  and  raising  himself  in  the  scale  of 
society.  Success  seems  to  have  attended  his 
efforts,  for,  in  1779,  we  find  him  a  bookseller  in 
the  city  of  York.  Spon  afterward,  he  visited 
London,  where,  seeing  a  speaking  figure  made  i 

by  some  ingenious  foreigners,  it  occurred  to  I 

him  that  he  could  construct  a  similar  piece  of  ,  i 

mechanism.     He  made  the  attempt  and  tri-  j 

umphed.  A  kindred  figure  was  completed  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time ;  by  exhibiting  which, 
in  various  parts  of  England,  he  accumulated  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.     The  speaking 
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figure  he  subsequently  sold  to  a  printer,  in 
London.  He  then  made  a  writing  figure, 
which  was  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Science  claimed  every  leisure  hour. 
He  became  an  adept  in  chemistry.  Prom  early 
youth  this  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  pur- 
suit. To  it  he  grudged  no  expense  or  labor, 
so  far  as  experiments  were  concerned,  if  they 
promised,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  to  further 
his  mastery  of  the  science.  One  among  many 
of  his  successful  efforts  in  this  department,  de- 
seryes  distinct  mention — namely,  his  translation 
of  "  Pinetti's  Book  of  Deceptions,"  with  notes. 
From  his  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  he  ob- 
tained the  art  of  plating  coach-harness,  which 
he  carried  on  for  som6  time  in  connection  with 
the  business  of  a  bopkseller,  in  High-street, 
Holborn.  While  thus  engaged,  he  most  unfor- 
tunately, formed  a  connection  with  a  person 
notorious  for  making  plain  shillings.  The  same 
abilities  which  had  enabled  him  to  construct 
several  mathematical  instruments,  such  as  pen- 
tagraphs,  sextants,  &;c.,  gave  him  facilities  for 
imitating  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  with  a 
perfection  that  deceived  the  best  judges. 

Detection  at  last  overtook  him ;  he  was  ap- 
prehended, indicted,  and  arraigned.  His  trial 
lasted  seven  hours :  and  such  was  the  tact  with 
which  he  had  conducted  his  proceedings  that, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  investiga- 
tion, it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  any 
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verdict  could  be  secured  against  him.  The 
result  was,  that  he  was  acquitted  of  coining, 
but  convicted  of  having  the  implements  for 
coining  in  his  possession.  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  and,  pursuant  to  it,  he 
was  executed,  July  1st,  1789. 

Will  men  never  learn  that  any  deviation, 
however  slight,  from  the  narrow  path  of  integ- 
rity, is  necessarily  perilous  ?  Do  they  require 
to  be  reminded  that  it  is  an  honest  and  meri- 
torious aim,  which  sanctifies  industry  and  draws 
down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  it?  No 
efibrts,  no  toil,  no  perseverance,  no  amount  of 
patience  and  self-denial  can  hallow  a  bad  cause. 
However  fair  its  outside,  the'  seeds  of  shame 
and  sorrow  lurk  within  it. 

Had  half  the  patient  and  continuous  industry 
which  Denton  displayed,  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge for  purposes  of  fraud,  been  honestly  and 
properly  directed,  opulence,  security,  and  an 
untarnished  name  might  have  been  his.     -, 

His  love  of  knowledge,  bis  thirst  for  informa- 
tion, the  perseverance  with  which  he  carried 
out  his  plan  of  self-instruction,  the  avidity  with 
which  he  grasped  opportunities  of  strengthening 
his  hold  on  science,  these  are  so  many  noble 
features  in  his  character. 

Had  his  aims  b'een  honest  all  would  have 
been  well. 

As  it  was,  he  **  sowed  the  wind  to  reap  the 
whirlwmd.'* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INNOCENT  OR  GUILTY  ? 

QUft  Salt  0f  iSlarg  (EbmonlTdon. 


''  I  insist  on  my  innocence — my  real  as  well  as  leg€tl  inno- 
cence; that  I  am  not  guilty;  and  if  I  were,  am  not  proved  so.*' 
Bishop  Atterburt's  Defense  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  a  being  who  can  in  no  shape  or  form 
control  or  anticipate  the  future,  who  has  slight 
hold  upon  the  present,  and  to  whom  even  past 
events  often  prove  inexplicable  mysteries — a 
being  with  whose  very  nature  error  is  insepara- 
bly blended — ^who,  and  not  rarely,  totally  mis- 
conceives both  facts  and  inferences — who  has 
so  often  to  revise  his  opinions — whose  most 
confident  and  elaborate  calculations  unexpected 
events  so?  frequently  baffle^— in  a  being  so  con- 
stituted, haste  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  and 
obstinacy  in  maintaining  it,  seem  strange  anom- 
alies. 

Hm,  caution  in  forming  his  judgments  and 
difiidence  in  supporting  them  surely  befit !  But, 
sooth  to  say,  a  persuasion  of  individual  infalli- 
bility besets,  more  or  less,  the  whole  family  of 
man.  Few  are  free  from  an  inward  and  abid- 
ing impression  that  their  conclusions  are  sound 
and  unassailable. 
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The  Doctor  exhibits  it  when,  in  a  difficult 
case,  he  pronounces  that  certain  symptoms  indi- 
cate unquestionably  the  presence  of  a  specified 
disease,  and  that  alone.  The  Lawyer  displays 
it  when  he  asserts  such  a  series  of  statements 
mtist  command  a  verdict  The  Merchant  when 
he  affirms  that  such  a  venture  •  mv^^  insure  a 
fortune.  And  the  Judge,  when  he  calmly  and 
impressively  insinuates,  rather  than  asserts, 
from  the  judgment-seat,  that  such  a  lengthened 
and  elaborate  train  of  circumstances,  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  conclusion,  indicate  guilt.  Ah! 
Error  pursues  all.  There  is  no  perfect  mind. 
It  does  not  exist  below.  It  is  possessed  by  thb 
Infinite  and  the  All-wise,  and  by  Him  alone. 

Excess  of  caution  then  is  a  misnomer  when 
applied  to  the  receiving  and  sifting  of  evidence, 
on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  hangs  bal- 
anced the  life  of  a  fellow^creature.  For  a  judge 
to  be  worthy  of  his  high  station,  other  epithets 
should  be  merited  by  him  besides  those  of 
**  subtle,"  "  acute,"  and  "just."  He  should  be 
•*  merciful"  and  "  patient.^  Such,  at  her  legal 
tribunals,  England  now  possesses.*  Long  may 
they  be  her  boast !  Her  liberties  are  safe  while 
to  such  men  is  intrusted  the  administration  of 
her  laws. 

But  has  the  judgment-seat  always  been  thus 

*  One  receDtly  commanded  the  homage  of  oniveraal  admi- 
ration and  respect  while  presiding  over  a  protracted  and 
memorable  trial  in  the  Oaanty  Coort  of  Norwich. 
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adorneo?  Has  not,  through  haste  and  inad^ 
vertence^  the  criminal  sometimes  triumphed, 
and  the  innocent  pevi  i.    i 

While  weighing  a  reply  to  thts  query,  let  us 
glance  at  the  history  of  Mary  Edmondson. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there 
lived  at  Rotherhithe  a  very  respectable  and 
inoffensive  person  of  the  name  of  Walker — the 
widow  of  a  timber-merchant.  Being  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  feeling,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  that  her  solitary  hours  hung  heavi- 
ly on  her  hands,  she  wrote  into  Yorkshire,  and 
invited  from  thence  a  niece  to  visit  her,  and 
remain  with  her  during  the  approaching  winter. 
Thcf  name  of  this  young  person  was  Mary  Ed- 
mondson:  her  age  barely  exceeded  twenty 
years.  It  was  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
proceedings  that  the  aunt,  being  a  person  of 
sedate  disposition  and  of  somewhat  austere 
habits,  took  exception  at  the  vivacity  of  her 
niece,  and  told  her  that  her  visit  at  Rotherhithe 
would  terminate  with  the  winter,  and  that  on 
the  arrival  of  spring  she  must  hold  herself 
prepared  to  go  and'  seek  some  respectable 
service. 

This  innuendo  was,  hpwever,  rebutted  most 
decisively  on  the  trial  by  the  evidence  of  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  accused. 

He  deposed,  positively,  that  the  conduct  of 
Mary  Edmondson  during  her  visit  to  Mrs. 
Walker  had  been  uniformly  unexceptionable ; 
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that  her  character  was  blameless^  and  her  pros- 
pects good ;  that  she  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Ring, 
the  clergyman  of  Calverly,  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
that  had  not  this  unhappy  occurrence  inter- 
vened, she  would  very  shortly  have  been 
married  to  him.  He  further  added,  that  so 
confidently  had  this  impending  marriage  been 
regarded  as  a  settled  arrangement  by  all  par- 
ties, that  one  of  the  objects  of  Mary  Edmond- 
son's  coming  up  to  town  was  to  gain-^^he 
being  only  twenty — some  insight  into  the  de- 
tails of  housekeeping,  under  her  aunt's  direction. 

On  the  23d  of  February  the  relative  alluded 
to,  Mrs.  Walker,  met  her  death  under  very 
distressing  circumstances.  Suspicion  attached 
at  once  to  the  niece.  She  was  apprehended. 
A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  and  a  verdict 
being  returned  against  her  of  **  Willful  murder," 
she  was  committed  to  Southwark  jail. 

Her  trial  took  place  a  few  weeks  afterward. 
The  case  against  her  was  purely  one  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Several  links  were  wanting 
to  render  it  complete,  and  there  were  many  and 
most  conflicting  circumstances  elicited  during 
its  progress ;  but  the  jury  deemed  the  facts  de- 
posed to  sufiiciently  clear  to  stamp  the  accused 
as  the  murderess,  and  pronounced  her  such  in 
law. 

The  facts,  divested  of  exaggeration  and  un- 
due coloring,  seem  to  be  these:  A  fortnight 
before  the  murder  the  niece  went  into  the  court 
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yard,  and  was  alarmed,  or  pretended -to  be 
alarmed,  by  some  unusual  noise  upon  the  prem- 
ises. Suddenly  she  ran  in  and  told  her  aunt 
that  some  men  had  broken  into  the  yard,  and 
were  knocking  about  and  damaging  her  proper- 
ty. On  rousing  the  neighbors  and  making  the 
most  careful  search,  no  trace  of  these  interlop- 
ers could  be  found.  On  the  evening  of  Mrs. 
Walker's  death  the  same  strange  and  unaccount- 
able noises  were  again  heard.  The  niece  was 
absent,  or  at  least  was  not  sitting  in  the  same 
apartment  with  her  relative^  while  this  inexplic- 
able tumult  was  going  forward  behind  the 
dwelling.  The  ill-fated  lady,  after  missing  her 
young  relative  for  some  time,  went  in  search 
of  her,  was  then  seized  forcibly  by  some  party 
— ^whom  the  jury  believed  to  be  the  niece.  Her 
assailant,  with  a  case-knife,  immediately  cut  the 
aged  victim's  throat,  and  she  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  assassin  then  dragged  the  de^ 
ceased  Iddy  out  of  the  wash-house  (where  she 
met  her  death)  into  the  parlor;  took  her  watch 
from  her  side,  some  silver  spoons,  and  the  case- 
knife,  still  reeking  with  blood,  and  hid  them  un- 
der a  water- tub.  Meanwhile,  where  was  the 
niece — if  innocent — and  how  employed  ?  She 
on  a  sudden  rushed  into  the  street,  crying  bit- 
terly, blood  running  the  while  from  her  wrists  I 
Questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  her  distress,  she 
replied  that  her  aunt  had  been  murdered  by 
four  men,  who  gagged  her,  the  niece,  and  that 
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while  endeavoring  to  save  her  aunt,  these  men 
cut  her  across  her  wrists  in  the  cruel  manner 
the  spectators  saw.  One  point  which  told  ma- 
terially against  her  was  the  discovery  of  her 
apron  soaiked  with  blood,  hidden  evidently  with 
a  view  to  concealment,  under  the  copper.  That 
which  she  wore  in  the  street  was  indisputably 
clean,  and  very  recently  put  on. 

Contra. — ^It  came  out  that  she  was  a  feeble, 
sickly  girl,  to  all  appearance  wholly  unequal  to 
the  task  of  dragging  a  dead  body  so  great  a 
distance  as  the  unhappy  deceased  had  been 
dragged  immediately  after  death.  Jliat — ^it 
was  hinted,  not  urged,  for  a  prisoner  in  those 
days  had  slender  help  from  counsel — was  a  feat 
which  only  a  strong  man  could  have  accom« 
plished.  Furthermore,  she  had  borne  through 
life  the  character  of  a  mild,  gentle,  tender- 
hearted  girl,  whose  every  habit  and  feeling 
contradicted  the  supposition  that  she-  could 
have  planned  or  committed  so  diabolical  a 
deed.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  known,  and  ad- 
mitted in  court,  that  no  quarrel,  or  cause  of 
grievance,  had  existed  between  her  aunt  and 
herself,  but  that  the  most  friendly  feelings 
seemed  mutually  cherished  on  either  side. 

The  apron  the  accused  at  once  admitted  to 
be  her  own ;  and  explained  the  appearances  on 
it  by  saying  that  she  "had  employed  it  to  stanch 
her  own  wound ;  and  had  put  it  out  of  sight-*— she 
conceived  properly — as  a  disagreeable  object'^ 
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On  other  features  of  the  case  she  either  for- 
bore comment,  or  gave  a  very  hurried  explan- 
ation. 

Nothing,  however,  that  she  could  say  in  the 
way  of  asseveration  of  her  innocence  availed 
her.  She  was  considered  guilty,  pronounced 
guilty,  and  as  such  condemned  to  die. 

The  calmness,  submission,  and  attention  with 
which  she  listened  to  her  sentence  were  most 
unusual.  How  are  we  to  account  for  her 
modest  but  dauntless  bearing?  Did  it  arise 
from  conscious  guilt ;  or  was  she  supported 
throughout  by  the  knowledge  of  her  perfect 
innocence?. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  she  was  brought,  handcuffed,  in  a  post- 
chaise,  with  Mr.  Hammet,  the  keeper  of  the 
jail  at  Kingston,  to  the  "Peacock,"  in  Kenning- 
ton-lane,  where  the  executioner  met  them,  and 
proceeded  to  pinion  the  unhappy  victim ;  then 
she  was  put  into  a  cart,  and  carried  to  Kenning- 
ton  Common,  where  she  was  executed  a  few 
minutes  before  ten  o'clock. 

She  denied  the  murder,  to  the  closing  mo- 
ment of  her  existence,  and  met  her  fate  with 
extraordinary  firmness,  but  without  any  offens- 
ive bravado,  or  any  ill-timed  accusations  of 
others.  Neither  during  her  sad  progress  from 
Kingston  to  Kennington,  nor  at  the  gallows, 
did  she  shed  a  tear,  or  give  way  to  any  wom- 
anish emotion.    Arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  she 
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knelt  down  with  the  chaplain,  and  spent  some 
time  in  prayer;  then,  rising  from  her  knees, 
with  composed  mien  and  steady  voice,  she  thus 
addressed  the  assembled  spectators — 

'^It  is  now  too  late  with  Grod  and  you  to 
trifle ;  and  I  assure  you  /  am  imu>cent  of  the 
crime  laid  to  my  charge.  I  am  very  easy  in 
my  mind,  and  suffer  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
if  I  was  going  to  sleep.  I  freely  forgive  my 
persecutors,  and  earnestly  beg  your  prayers  for  * 
my  departing  soul.'' 

If  she  was  guilty ^  she  dissembled  to  the  last; 
if  she  was  guilty ^  she  went  into  the  presence  of 
her  Maker  with  a  lie  in  her  right  hand. 

This  would  presuppose  a  proficiency  in  de- 
ception and  a  maturity  in  depravity  rarely  at- 
tained at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 

But  her  composure,  her  calm  and  confiding 
prayer,  her  uncomplaining  submission  to  the 
force  of  overwhelming  circumstances,  her  frank 
forgiveness  of  her  enemies,  these  all  harmonize 
with  the  contrary  supposition— her  innocence. 

Furthermore,  she  had  nothing  to  gain  from 
her  aunt's  death.  Her  advantage  lay  on  the 
side  of  the  prolongation  of  that  relative's  life. 

Nor,  in  weighing  probabilities,  and  consider- 
ing whether  this  unfortunate  girl  did  not  speak 
truth  in  asserting  with  her  dying  breath  that 
she  was  innocent,  ought  we  to  forget  that  juries 
have  sometimes  delivered,  and  judges  sane- 
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tioned,  verdicts  which  subsequent  events  have 
proved  most  erroneous. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  dwelling- 
house  of  a  Mrs.  Syer,  of  Hadleigb,  in  Suffolk, 
was  robbed  and  set  on  fire.  Various  minute 
circumstances  supported  the  opinion  that  the 
perpetrator  must  have  been  a  party  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  premises :  suspicion  fell  upon 
a  young  female  servant,  named  Sarah  Lloyd ; 
she  was  taken  into  custody,  examined,  com- 
mitted to  prison,  put  upon  her  trial,  found  guilty, 
and  executed.  Throughout  the  entire  proceed- 
ings she  avowed  her  innocence,  and  to  the  very 
last  persisted  in  a  declaration  that  the  sentence 
was  unjust :  it  availed  not :  the  circumstantial 
evidence  was  deemed  incontestable,  and  she 
perished,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  hardened 
criminal.  Some  years  had  rolled  away,  when 
a  soldier,  who  had  served  in  India,  returned  to 
Tuddenham;  he  was  a  man  of  veracity  and 
good  character,  and  his  assertions  were  entitled 
to  belief ;  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  very  painful 
statement — a  statement  which  subsequent  in- 
vestigation confirmed:  he  declared  that  while 
in  India  he  had  been  present  at  the  death  of 
Joseph  Clarke ;  that  the  comrade  so  named  had, 
previous  to  that  event,  confessed  to  him  that  he 
was  the  individual  who  had  robbed  Mrs.  Syer's 
house  at  Hadleigh,  and  subsequently  fired  it ; 
that  Sarah  Lloyd,  the  young  girl  that  was  hung, 
had  been  his  sweetheart,  and  that  from  his  inti- 
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macy  with  her  he  had  become  familiar  with  the 
premises :  bat  that  as  to  the  robbery  and  the 
arson,  he  was  the  criminaL 

A  more  extraordinary  instance  still  will  be 
found  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

A  man  named  Daniel  was  tried  for  the 
marder  of  his  wife ;  a  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence  was  brought  to  bear  against  him,  and, 
after  a  brief  consultation,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  Guilty.  In  that-  verdict  the  judge 
concurred :  **  It  was  a  very  proper  verdict,  and 
fully  borne  out  by  evidenceb**  Sentence  was 
pronounced,  and  the  criminal  warned  that  his 
hours  were  numbered ;  there  was  no  chance  of 
pardon. 

The  condemned  man  protested  his  innocence ; 
he  declared  that  he  had  never  lifted  his  hand 
against  his  wife ;  that  neither  directly  nor  in- 
directly was  he  a  party  to  her  death: .and  thaty 
if  they  hung  him,  it  would  be  murder.  How- 
ever, the  judge  thought  otherwise;  the  jury 
thought  otherwise;  the  jailer  thought  other- 
wise ;  and  the  day  for  poor  Daniel's  execution 
was  fixed. 

Providentially  for  him,  the  stated  day  proved 
to  be  that  appointed  for  George  the  Third's 
coronation.  The  young  king— ever  honored 
be  his  merciful  memory ! — would  hear  of  no 
such  act  as  an  execution  on  the  morning  of  his 
coronation.  It  was  in  vain  one  learned  judge 
after  another  represented  that  ^the  law  pro- 
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vided  for  the  execution  of  murderers  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  their  receiving  sentence, 
save  and  except  when  Sunday  intervened ;  that 
no  Sunday  intervened  within  eight-and-forty 
hours  in  the  present  case,  and  that  Daniel 
must  be  hung."  The  young  king  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  and  then  replied  with  greater  firm- 
ness than  before,  "No!  not  on  my  coronation 
morning."  The  judge  represented  "that  the 
case  was  a  very  heinous  one ;  that  there  were 
no  mitigating  circumstances  attending  it ;  that 
the  man  deserved  to  die,  and  ought  to  die^ 
"Very  possibly,"  said  the  young  king,  "but 
not  on  my  coronation  morning."  The  Home 
Secretary,  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  was  applied 
to.  His  lordship  declared  that  there  was  no 
precedent  for  respiting  a  murderer ;  that  such 
a  departure  from  established  rules  would  be 
inconvenient  and  impolitic;  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  man's  guilt,  and  submitted  that 
the  law  should  take  its  course.  "But  not," 
reiterated  the  king,  "on-  a  day  of  general 
rejoicing — not  on  the  day  on  which  I  ratify  a 
most  solemn  compact  with  my  subjects — ^not 
on  my  coronation  morning.  The  man  must  be 
respited." 

And  respited  he  was. 

"All  sorts  of  evils,"  it  was  predicted,  "would 

result  from  this  relaxation  of  the  law ;"  it  was 

the  first  instance  of  such  "  a  departure  from  a 

judicious  and   well-considered   enactment;   it 

8 
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would  "  open  the  door  to  a  host  of  abuses  f  it 
was  *^  a  most  perilous  proceeding." 

To  wham? 

During  the  interval  created  by  the  respite, 
one  or  two  of  Daniel's  friends,  moved  by  his 
solemn  and  reiterated  protestations,  sifted  the 
evidence,  and  keenly  scrutinized  his  own  state- 
ments.  The  result  was  a  complete  vindication 
of  the  condemned  man,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  fact,  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute^ 
that  the  unhappy  tooman  had  caused  her  awn 
death  by  throwing  herself^  in  a  fit  of  pique^ 
from  a  window,  and  that  her  husband  was,  in 
no  shape  or  form,  accessory  to  her  demise,  or 
privy  to  it ! 

A  pardon  was  made  out  for  him  forthwith. 

But  if  his  execution  had  not  been  fixed  for 
the  king's  coronation  day  ?  Or  if  the  monarch 
had  been  less  merciful,  or  less  firm,  or  less 
disposed  to  contest  the  point  with  his  minister? 
How  then  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   TRAITOR   CLERGYMAIT. 

Ren.  to.  MatkfmL 


**  Aroid  the  politic,  the  fiictiotu  fool. 
The  huBj,  buzzing,  talking,  hardened  koaye ; 
The  qimint  smooth  rogae,  that  sints  against  his  resBaa, 
Calls  saucy  loud  sedition  public  zeal, 
And  mutiny  the  dictates  of  his  spirit^' 

Otwat. 

''He  who  goes  about  persuading  a  people 
that  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they 
ought  to  be,  will  never  want  eager  and  attentive 
hearers,"  aptly  observes  one  who  had  made  a 
life-long  study  of  human  nature. 

Man  is  a  restless,  querulous  animal ;  eagle- 
eyed  as  to  the  faults  of  his  ruler;  blind  as  a  bat 
to  his  own;  labors  under  various  idiosyncra- 
cies;  among  them  this,  that  those  intrusted 
with  the  reins  of  power  should  be  perfect  beings. 

The  rational,  thoughtful,  and  calmly  judging 
will  never  be  rebels:  they  will  find  no  difficulty 
touching  their  earthly  allegiance;  the* highest 
of  all  authorities  has  bidden  every  right-minded 
man  to  be  obedient  to  the  civil  government 
under  which  the  providence  of  God  has  cast 
his  lot.  As  God  is  the  origin  of  power,  and  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe,  he  delegates 
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authority  to  whomsoever  he  will ;  and  though, 
in  some  cases,  it  may  be  very  possible  that  the 
governor  himself  may  not  be  of  God,  yet  civil 
government  is  of  Him  ;  for  without  this  there 
would  be  no  society,  no  security,  no  private 
property ;  all  would  be  confusion  and  anarchy, 
and  the  habitable  world  would  soon  be  depop- 
ulated. 

Nothing  can  justify  the  opposition  of  subjects 
to  a  ruler,  but  overt,  decided^  and  unmistakable 
attempts  on  his  part  to  change  the  constitution, 
or  to  rule  contrary  to  law. 

The  compact  between  him  and  his  people 
can  only  become  a  matter  of  question  when 
the  ruler  attempts  to  govern  independent  of,  or 
contrary  to  the  constitution. 

No  personal  misconduct  in  the  ruler,  no 
immorality  in  his  own  life,  while  he  governs 
according  to  law,  can  justify  either  rebellion 
against  him,  or  contempt  of  his  authority.  For 
his  political  conduct  he  is  accountable  to  his 
people;  for  his  moral  conduct  he  is  accountable 
to  his  conscience  and  his  God. 

Rebellion  in  a  layman  is  a  heavy  and  heinous 
offense ;  but  that  a  clergyman — a  spiritual  per- 
son— one  whose  bound  en  duty  it  is  to  preach 
peace  and  good  will,  to  inculcate  submission  to 
the  powers  that  be,  to  dwell  on  the  blessings  of 
order  and  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  that  he  should 
act  the  part  of  a  political  incendiary,  and  thirst- 
ing for  bloodshed,  lay  himself  out  to  kindle  the 
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flames  of  civil  war,  is  a  frightful  jajxd  anomalous 
spectacle. 

Such  was  presented  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  William  Jackson,  whose  designs  admitted 
only  of  one  construction.  Treachery  placed 
these  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1795,  he  was  put  on  his  trial 
for  high  treason,  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  Dublin. 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with 
two  species  of  treason,  namely,  compassing  the 
king's  death,  and  adhering  to  his  enemies,  and 
stated  fourteen  overt  acts. 

The  attorney-general  opened  the  prosecution 
oa  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  proceeded  to 
substantiate  the  charges  laid  in  the  indictment; 
far  which  purpose  he  called — 

Mr.  Cockayne,  an  attorney  of  London,  who 
deposed,  that  he  had  been  for  years  the  law- 
agent  and  intin^ate  friend  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who, 
a  few  years  ago  went  to  France  (as  the  witness 
understood,  to  transact  some  private  business 
for  Mr.  Pitt),  where,  he  resided  a  considerable 
time.  Soon  after  his  return,  the  prisoner  called 
upon  him,  and  told  him  in  confidence,  that  he 
had  formed  a  design  of  going  to  Ireland  to 
sound  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  supply  of  provisions,  &c.,  for  the  French,  and 
requested  him  (the  witness)  to  accompany  him. 
Having  accepted  the  invitation,  he  immediately 
waited  on  Mr.  Pitty  and  discovered  to  him  the 
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whok  of  Mr.  Jackson^s  plans.  The  minister 
thanked  him  for  the  information,  and  hinted, 
that  as  the  matter  was  to  become  a  subject  of 
legal  investigation,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  substantiate  the  allegations;  but  this  Mr. 
Cockayne  wished  to  decline,  on  the  principle 
that,  if  the  prisoner  should  be  convicted  of  high 
treason,  he  should  lose  by  it  800/.,  in  which  sum 
Mr.  Jackson  was  indebted  to  him.  This  objec- 
tion was  soon  removed  by  Mr.  Pitt's  agreeing 
to  pay  him  that  amount,  provided  he  would 
prosecute  to  conviction;  and  the  witness  ac- 
companied Mr.  Jackson  to  Ireland /or  the  pur- 
pose of  making  himself  acquainted  with  his  pro- 
ceedings.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Dublin, 
where  they  lived  together,  the  prisoner  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Row- 
an, who  was  then  confined  in  Newgate,  and  at 
length,  through  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  he 
obtained  an  interview,  at  which  the  witness  was 
present.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  pris- 
oner delivered  two  papers  to  Mr.  Rowan,  for 
the  purpose  of  convincing  him  that  he  was  a 
person  in  whom  he  might  confide.  From  that 
date  an  intimacy  sprung  up  between  them;  the 
witness  always  accompanied  Mr.  Jackson  in 
his  visits  to  Mr.  Rowan,  and  constantly  took 
part  in  their  conversation.  "They  agreed," 
the  witness  stated,  "that  a  person  should  be 
sent  to  France  to  procure  a  force  a  make  a 
descent  on  Ireland,  and  Counselor  Wolf  Tone 
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was  mentioned  as  a  fit  person  for  the  purpose, 
who  at  first  appeared  to  accept,  but  afterward 
declined  the  office.  Dn  Reynolds  was  then 
proposed  by  Mr.  Rowan,  but  objected  to  by 
the  prisoner,  as  he  did  not  understand  the 
French  language.  It  was,  however,  at  length 
decided  that  the  doctor  should  undertake  the 
embassy ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  also  refused 
to  enter  on  the  business.  This  conclusion  was 
at  length  arrived  at,  that  Mr.  Jackson  should 
write  several  letters,  which  were  directed  for 
a  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  firm  of  Lawrence  and  Co., 
London.  These  contained  inclosures  for  houses 
at  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam ;  some  of  them, 
addressed  to  the  French  agents,  described  the 
situation  of  Ireland  at  the  time,  invited  an  inva- 
sion, and  pointed  out  the  proper  places  to  land. 
These  letters  having  been  posted,  witness  went 
to  the  home  secretary,  and  informed  him  of  the 
subject  of  them,  on  which  they  were  detained. 
The  plot,  matured  thus  far,  having  been  discov- 
ered, the  prisoner  was  taken  into  custody." 

Such  were  Mr.  Cockayne's  statements. — 
These,  together  with  the  documentary  proofs 
alluded  to,  comprised  the  sole  evidence  adduced. 
The  witness  appeared  greatly  agitated  and  con- 
fused throughout  the  whole  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Curran  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  exerted  their 
well-known  abilities  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 
The  former  represented  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Cockayne  as  loaded  with  suspicion,  and  main- 
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tained  that  his  evidence  was  entitled  to  no  credit 
from  the  jury. 

The  prime-sergeant  replied,  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Clonmel  charged  the  jury,  who  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  Guilty^  but  recommended  the 
prisoner  to  mercy. 

The  chief-justice  inquired  of  the  jury,  if  they 
had  any  doubts  on  their  minds  which  led  them 
to  prefer  such  a  recommendation  7  The  fore- 
man answered  immediately,  "  No,  my  lord." 

The  judges,  Clonmel,  Boyd,  and  Chamberlain, 
consulted  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  chief  justice 
then  addressed  the  jury :  "Gentlemen,  you  have 
acquitted  yourselves  with  honor,  and  a  consci- 
entious regard  for  justice:  it  is  more  than  a 
century  since  thi?  land  has  been  cursed  with 
such  a  crime,  and  we  trust  your  verdict  will 
operate  in  preventing  a  repetition  of  it :  your 
recommendation  shall  be  laid  before  govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Jackson  heard  the  verdict  with  much 
apparent  composure,  and  was  remanded  to 
prison. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Jackson  was  brought  up  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  where  an  arrest  of  judgment 
was  to  have  been  argued  by  his  counsel. 

A  few  minutes  after  Mr .  Ponsonby  had  com- 
menced a  most  ingenious  plea,  the  prisoner, 
who  was  standing  in  the  dock,  was  seized  with 
violent  emotions,  such  as  the  drawing  up  of  his 
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shoulders,  spasms,  conTuIsive  twitchings,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  shortly  afterward 
fell  down  and  expired  on  the  spot. 

The  next  day  the  coroner's  inquest  sat  on 
the  body,  when  Mr.  Gregg,  the  keeper  of  New- 
gate, deposed  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Jackson  at 
at  late  hour  on  Wednesday  night,  when  he  was 
apparently  well,  and  between  nine  and  ten  the 
following  morning,  when  his  appearance  was 
much  altered :  no  person  was  with  him  during 
the  night  but  an  old  woman  who  had  attended 
him  during  his  confinement;  Mrs.  Jackson  (his 
wife)  breakfasted  with  him  in  the  morning ;  he 
complained  of  sickness  in  his  stomach,  which 
he  accounted  for  by  his  having  taken  tea  for 
breakfast,  which,  he  said,  always  disagreed 
with  him;  he  informed  the  witness  that  he 
rose  at  three  o'clock,  from  mistaking  the  time, 
and  fearing  to  delay  the  court.  The  witness 
accompanied  him  in  a  carriage  from  Newgate 
to  the  Four  Courts ;  he  vomited  several  times, 
and  a  frothy  fluid  issued  from  his  mouth,  which 
he  removed  with  his  handkerchief;  he  ex- 
pressed great  uneasiness  at  the  curiosity  of  the 
populace  to  see  him  in  the  carriage. 

Surgeons  Hume  and  Adrien,  having  opened 
the  body  in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  and  in- 
spected the  interior  coats  of  the  stomach,  were 
next  examined :  they  deposed  that  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  the  irritation 
of  some  acrid  matter,  was  the  cause  of  deatL 
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Counselor  Powell,  who  attended  on  the  part 
of  the  heir-at-law,  stated  to  the  jury  two  points 
for  their  consideration : — ^First,  whether  it  had 
been  fully  ascertained  that  Mr.  Jackson  had 
been  poisoned  7  In  his  judgment  it  had  not ; 
but  if  the  jury  held  a  contrary  opinion,  they 
were  then  to  determine  how,  or  by  whom  the 
poison  had  been  administered  ?  He  had  heard 
it  rumored,  that  Mr.  Jackson  intended  to  give 
information  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
against  persons  in  the  city  of  Dublin;  such 
persons  might  be  suspected  of  administering 
the  ^poison  (if  it  was  administered)  for  their 
own  safety;  but  there  was  not  the  least  cause 
of  suspicion  that  a  man  of  his  fortitude  would 
be  guilty  of  an  aet  of  suicide. 

The  jury  withdrew,  and,  after  a  short  delib- 
eration, returned  the  following  verdict : — **  We 
find  that  the  Rev.  William  Jackson  died  on  the 
30th  of  April,  of  some  acrid  and  mortal  sub- 
stance taken  into  his  stomach,  but  how,  or  by 
whom  administered,  is  to  us  unknown." 

On  the  2d  of  May,  his  remains  were  carried 
from  the  undertaker's  in  May-lane»in  a  hearse, 
accompanied  by  twelve  coaches,  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  St  Michael's  and  there  interred. 

By  the  death  of  the  prisoner  before  sentence 
was  pronounced,  his  property,  which  amounted 
to  about  £200  a  year,  was  preserved  to  his 
family,  and  not  escheated  to  the  crown,  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  done. 
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The  traitor  is  never  safe.  Those  on  whom 
be  most  fondly  relies  are  panting  to  denounce 
him ;  they  but  tarry  for  the  "  convenient  season  ;'* 
they  only  wait  for  the  plot  to  be  sufficiently 
matured.  Those  whom  he  has  taken  fully  into 
his  confidence,  who  have  pledged  their  fidelity 
to  him  again  and  again,  who  are  the  chosen 
depositories  of  his  bosom  secret,  are  already 
chaffering  with  the  minister  touching  the  price 
of  blood.  Does  this  present  human  nature 
under  a  loathsome  aspect  ?  Say,  would  it  not 
be  marvelous  if  the  disloyal  subject  were  the 
faithful  friend? 

Few,  perhaps,  would  covet  the  position  of 
Mr.  Cockayne,  the  informer ;  few  would  envy 
him  his  appearance  in  the  witness-box;  few 
would  pity  him  under  the  scathing  cross-ex- 
amination of  Curran ;  few  would  compassionate 
the  man  who  sold  his  confiding  associate ;  who 
listened  eagerly  to  all  his  plans,  approved  them, 
abetted  them,  and  then  rushed  with  breathless 
haste  to  the  mansion  of  the  minister,  and  bar- 
gained, with  a  huckster's  eagerness,  for  the 
sum  for  which  he  covenanted  to  betray  to  the 
scaffold  and  the  headsman's  ax,  the  being  who 
confided  in  him. 

It  was  a  hard  and  close  bargain.  Mr.  Cock- 
ayne took  care  to  secure  himself.  The  amount 
of  money  which  poor  Jackson  was  indebted  to 
this  faithful  and  conscientious  ally^  Mr.  Pitt^ 
the  minister,  pledged  himself  to  pay. 
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But  the  transaction  bears  a  moral.  It  shows 
that  the  curse  of  God  tracks  all  such  schemes. 
^  The  bloodthirsty  man  shall  not  live  out  half 
his  days."  It  proves  that  the  traitor  stands 
alone.  He  may  have  parasites,  dependents, 
confidants,  but  no  friend. 

And  the  warning  to  the  reckless  and  des- 
perate of  every  grade — to  those  who  eagerly 
preach  sedition  to  the  ignorant  and  the  excita- 
ble— ^who  would  render  the  lower  rank^  discon- 
tented and  rob  the  upper — who  calculate  fondly 
on  national  convulsion,  careless  of  national 
suffering,  is  one  and  the  same.     Count  the  cost 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A    PESPERATB   STRATAGEM. 


*'  It  usnally  fells  oat  that  those  who  seek  others'  destractioii 
find  their  own.*'  Andrew  Fullsb. 

There  are  few  who  have  been  in  or  near  Ihe 
Clearing  House,  in  London,  on  a  busy  after- 
noon, or  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  making 
up  of  the  foreign  post-bags,  but  must  have 
noticed  in  those  who  surround  him  an  unnatural 
union  instanced  again  and  again — that  of  a 
slight,  youthful  form,  with  an  anxious,  haggard, 
care-worn  face ;  a  step  light,  agile,  and  buoyant; 
with  an  eye  clouded  with  suspicion,  and  a 
glance  darting  hither  and  thither ;  wary,  rest- 
less, and  ill-assured.  Slowly  and  stealthily  the 
youth  produces  from  a  secret  and  invisible  side- 
pocket,  a  small  dark  morocco  case,  glossy,  ca- 
balistically  lettered,  and  crammed  with  checks 
and  bank  paper. 

Not  one  word  of  explanation  is  necessary. 
You  recognize  his  calling  at  once.  Before  you 
is  the  banker's  clerk.  Few  in  the  "battle  of 
life"  occupy  a  more  responsible  station ;  or  in 
that  weary  struggle  called  existence  have  great- 
er need  of  self-control  and  unwavering  principle. 
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With  views  enlarged  by  education,  and  with 
cultivated  tastes ;  on  a  salary  punctually  paid, 
but  which  must  be  carefully  husbanded  if  it  is 
to  prove  a  maintenance ;  an  inmate  of  a  home 
saddened  by  the  daily  pressure  of  pinching 
poverty ;  surrounded  (and  this  is  no  fancy  pic- 
ture) by  a  widowed  mother,  and  pale  and  anx- 
ious-looking sisters,  wrung  by  the  recollection 
of  better  days,  and  each  struggling  to  hide 
frohi  the  other  the  want  of  common  necessaries ; 
constantly  harassed  by  the  wish  and  desire  to 
give^  and  tortured  by  the  instant  recollection 
that,  if  he  is  to  remain  honest,  he  must  witfihold: 
so  droumstanced,  gold  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands — ^gold  in  heaps — is  hourly  before  his 
eyes ;  part  of  his  stated  occupation  is  to  hand 
it  over  to  others ;  and  he  is  daily  trusted  with 
sums,  one-fiftieth  part  of  which  would  relieve 
the  necessities  of  those  most  dear  to  him,  and 
would  free  from  the  prospect  of  immediate  or 
future  privation,  every  one  of  the  inmates  of  his 
humble  suburban  home. 

'Tis  a  trial  almost  too  severe  for  poor  human 
nature  to  brave  scatheless ;  but  it  is  identified 
with  his  position;  and  this  position  he  holds 
simply  by  force  of  >character. 

An  unfortunate  accident — a  misadventure — 
a  couple  of  hours'  delay  in  returning  to  the 
banking-house — an  oversight  awkwardly  ex- 
plained— the  loss  or  mislaying  of  a  check  :  each 
of  these  incidents  has  sometimes  been  known 
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to  cover  with  gloom  a  morning  of  bright 
promise. 

The  habits  of  the  young  man  have  been 
pronounced  ^  unbusmess-Iike,"  and  his  method 
of  keeping  his  appointments  unpunctual,  the 
unwelcome  intimation  is  given  that  the  firm 
has  no  further  occasion  for  his  services,  and  he 
quits  it  with  the  brand  affixed  to  him  of  **  a 
youth  not  to  be  trusted." 

May  one  passing  remark  be  pardoned  ? 

Surely  the  salary  of  a  being  so  heavily  tried 
and  so  deeply  trusted-  ought  not  to  be  a  pit- 
tance! It  should  be  commensurate  with  his 
responsibilities.  Place  him  above  temptation. 
Let  something  more  than  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  be  his -I  Let  not  his  mind  be  haunted 
day  by  day  by  the  gaunt  vision  of  poverty 
coming  upon  him— coming  upon  him  like  **an 
armed  man." 

And  kt  years  of  upright  and  faithful  service 
tell  A  "  time's  price"  on  fidelity  has  yet  to  be 
fixed.  The  quality  is  not  always  in  the  market. 
It  can  not  be  bartered  for  and  procured  on  the 
instant,  like  a  bale  of  goods,  or  an  Indian  outfit. 
The  trusted  and  confided  in,  should  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life  be  prized ;  and  in  the  evening  of  life 
be  liberally  rewarded.  Reason  and^  Christian- 
ity alike  sanction  this  course. 

The  pinchings  and  pressure  of  penury,  the 
upright  banker's  clerk,  in  manhood  or  old  age, 
should  know  but  by  hearsay. 
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Will  the  plutocracy  forgive  me,  or  have  I 
sinned  beyond  the  hope  of  pardon  in  hazarding 
the  hint  ? 

To  the  mental  trials  of  "the  banker's  clerk/* 
allusion  has  been  already  made. 

The  desperate  enterprise  recorded  below 
will  show  the  physical  perils  to  which  at  least 
one  of  the  class  has  ere  now  been  subjected. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 2l8t,  1793,  a  young  man  named  John 
Blagrave  Campbell,  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  clerk  to  Messrs*  Yere  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
Lombard-street,  presented  a  biU  to  a  Mr. 
Mallet,  No.  13,  Hatton  Garden,  for  payment. 
The  clerk,  on  going  into  the  passage,  was 
desired  to  walk  backward  into  the  counting- 
house,  where  the  amount  would  be  forthcoming. 
On  reaching  the  apartment  indicated  to  him, 
and  presenting  the  bill  in  question,  a  green 
cloth  was  thrown  over  his  head  by  a  tall  man 
and  another  party,  his  accomplice.  He  was 
then  thrown  down  on  the  floor;  his  pocket- 
book^  containing  bills  to  a  considerable  amount, 
was  forcibly  taken  from  him;  he  was  then 
dragged  into  a  kitchen,  where  his  assailants 
bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  fastened  him  to 
the  iron  grating  of  a  copper,  in  which  situation 
he  continued  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

At  that  hour  a  person  passing  the  house  had 
his  attention  arrested  by  piercing  cries  for  help. 
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At  first  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  whence 
they  arose:  but  at  length  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  proceeded  from  some  room 
within  that  house,  which,  apparently  from  the 
windows  being  closely  shut  down,  was  unin- 
habited. 

The.  cries  and  lamentations  and  entreaties 
for  help  continuing,  the  person  whose  ear  they 
first  reached,  determined  to  enter  the  house, 
and  make  good  his  way  to  the  complaining 
party.  To  this  end  he  knocked  loudly  and 
repeatedly  at  the  door ;  no  reply  being  given, 
he  obtained  assistance,  and  with  several  others 
forced  his  way  into  the  house  through  the 
parlor  window.  Directed  by  the  sound,  the 
exploring  party  descended  into  a  back  kitchen, 
where  they  found  the  young  man  stretched  on 
the  floor,  and  his  arms,  body,  and  legs  fastened 
by  strong  iron  chains  to  a  plank,  which  was 
again  fastened  to  the  iron  gratings  of  a  copper. 
There  was  placed  within  his  reach  a  large  mug 
of  water,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  a  quantity  of 
ham  and  bread ;  a  rug  and  a  green  baize  also 
lay  by  his  side. 

At  the  time  he  was  first  seized,  he  was  told 
that  if  he  cried  out  he  would  be  murdered,  and 
it  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  robbers 
had  left  him  that  he  dared  venture  to  call  out; 
he  then  made  all  the  noise  he  could,  but  it  was 
several  hours  before  he  was  heard.  From  his 
continued  exertion,  his  confined  position,  and 
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the  terrors  of  his  mind»  he  was,  when  released 
very  much  exhausted. 

The  month  had  not  expired  when  a  party 
named  Lawrence  Jones  was  apprehended,  by 
Jealous  and  Kennedy,  Bow-street  officers,  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  this  daring 
robbery  of  Mr.  Campbell.  The  arrest  of  Jones 
was  purely  accidental.  The  officers  were  at- 
tending in  Palace  Yard  while  the  sheriffs  for 
the  year  ensuing  were  being  sworn  in.  The 
eye  of  one  of  them  rested  momentarily  on 
Jones  among  the  crowd,  and  his  immediate 
capture  was  the  result.  Previous  to  their  con- 
ducting him  to  prison,  they  took  him  to  the 
King's  Arms  tavern,  where  on  searching  him 
they  found  a  great  number  of  bank  notes,  and 
also  bills  and  bank  paper  to  a  considerable 
amount.  Jones's  position  in  life  had  once  been 
reputable.  He  had  served  as  lieutenant  in  the 
Queen's  Rangers  in  America.  From  this  regi- 
ment he  had  sold  out;  and  had  subsequently 
been  confined  in  Newgate  for  debt. 

On  the  first  of  November  his  trial  came  on  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  The  evidence  produced  against 
him  was  clear  and  irrefragable. 

He  was  convicted  and  condemned  to  death. 

The  penalty  of  his  crime  he  did  not  however 
undergo.  For  while  in  daily  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  the  warrant  which  would  fix  the 
day  for  his  execution,  he  was  found  on  the  8th 
of  December  hanged  in  his  knee-strings  in  the 
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condemned  cell.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
over  him ;  and  the  verdict  pronounced  v^as 
felo  de  se. 

Three  days  afterward,  viz.,  on  the  11th,  his 
body,  extended  on  a  plank  at  the  top  of  an 
open  cart,  with  his  clothes  on,  and  fettered, 
was  conveyed  to  the  top  of  Holborn  Hill,  near 
Hatton  Garden.  There  it  was  placed  in  a 
deep  pitj  dug  for  the  purpose;  previous  to 
which  a  stake  was  driven  through  it,  agreeably 
to  the  then  existing  laws  against  self-murder. 

The  sheriffs,  city  marshals,  and  a  body  of 
nearly  five  hundred  constables  attended. 

Thus  the  Tempter  rewards  those  who  labor 
in  his  cause.  A  life  of  ignominy,  closed  by 
self-murder!  And  yet  suicide  was  probably 
the  very  last  event  contemplated  by  this  miHtary 
schemer,  when  he  conceived  and  matured  the 
plot  for  robbing  and  imprisoning  the  banker's 
clerk.  The  course  of  vice  is  precipitous.  Let 
no  one  say,  "  To  that  point  will  I  proceed^  and 
not  a  step  beyond  it  /"  In  the  rc^ad  of  crime 
there  is  no  halting  place.  It  is  a  descent 
throughout.  The  reins  of  his  destiny,  the 
wrong-doer  has  committed  to  other  hands. 
Pause  and  retreat  are  alike  impracticable.  An 
invisible  enemy  speeds  his  victim  along.  And 
the  cry — till  temporal  and  spiritual  prospects 
are  alike  wrecked  irretrievably — ^is,  "Onward  I 
Onward  I" 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  FEMALE  ASSASSIN. 

iXli00  Sinn  !3r0abrick. 


"  There  is  a  seoority  in  yirtae  which  vice  never  can  feel." 

Orton. 

Thet  are  enemies  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  who  would  impair,  even  in  thought, 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie. 

All  illicit  attachments,  under  what  circum- 
stances soever  they  may  have  been  formed,  or 
by  what  pretext  soever  they  may  be  palliated, 
lie  under  the  ban  of  the  Supreme*  They  are 
obnoxious  to  that  punishment  which  visits, 
sooner  or  later,  all  deliberate  violations  of 
God's  law. 

If  the  asseverations  of  Scripture  are  to  be 
credited,  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Can  a  blessing 
attend  unions  terminable  at  pleasure,  ratified 
in  no  sanctuary,  hallowed  by  no  prayer  ?  The 
rank  of  the  guilty  parties — the  circumstances 
of  outward  splendor  which  surround  them — 
avail  not  to  ward  off  the  curse.  That  adheres 
to  the  transgression,  and  its  results  are  in 
every  grade  of  life  the  same — shame  and  sor- 
row, merited  self-reproach,  and  quenchless  re- 
morse. 
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**  Oh !"  writes  poor  Mrs.  Jordan,  in  one  of 
her  wildly-worded,  but  touching  and  instructive 
letters  {she  dates  from  Bushy  Park) — "  Oh !  if 
you  knew  the  absolute  and  itnmitigated  wretch- 
edness of  my  position  1" 

But  not  unfrequently  these  indefensible  ar- 
rangements are  the  precursors  of  a  violent  death 
to  those  who  are  little  prepared  for  its  arrival, 
and  utterly  unconscious  of.  its  near  approach. 
Within  the  scope  of  this  remark  comes  the  Es- 
sex tragedy. 

At  the  period  (1795)  to  which  this  narrative 
points,  Mr.  Errington,  a  country  gentleman  of 
considerable  fortune,  was  residing  at  Gray's 
Thurrock,  in  Essex. 

Having  recently  married,  he  made  a  settle- 
ment of  £100  per  annum  on  a  party  with  whom 
he  had  lived  for  some  time  under  ties  which 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  requirements  of  moral- 
ity alike  sternly  forbid.  Altered  circumstances 
rendered  the  discontinuance  of  this  connection 
desirable ;  and  a  pecuniary  arrangement  was 
entered  into,  by  way  of  a  quietus  to  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  conscience,  and  a  sop  to  the  demands  of 
honor! 

The  principal  party  to  the  treaty  deemed 
herself  agrieved  by  some  of  its  conditions,  and 
went  from  London,  on  Wednesday,  May  13th, 
to  Mr.  Errington's  country  residence.  Having 
obtained  admittance  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  sitting, 
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she  drew  a  pistol  from  her  breast,  and  fired  it 
at  the  latter. 

The  aim,  though  leveled  by  a  female  hand, 
proved  true,  The*ball  carried  away  the  gen- 
tleman's thumb,  and  then  lodged  itself  in  his 
side ;  but  immediate  medical  aid  being  pro- 
cured, and  the  ball  being  extracted  within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  occurrjence,  the  sufierer 
was  pronounced  during  the  next  two  or  three 
days  in  a  fair  way  of  i-ecovery.  Unhappily, 
alarming  symptoms  succeeded  these  favorable 
appearances.  Medical  skill  proved  unable  to 
resist  their  progress;  and  after  enduring,  for 
many  successive  hours,  excruciating  and  unin* 
termitted  agony,  Mr.  Errington  breathed  his 
last. 

On  the  17th  of  the  following  July,  his  assassin. 
Miss  Ann  Broadrigk,  was  put  upon  her  trial. 
The  charge  against  her  was  that  of  willful 
murder.  She  was  perfectly  calm  during  the 
proceedings,  nor  did  her  manner,  gesture,  or 
6y®9  give  the  slightest  indication  of  aberration 
of  intellect. 

The  principal  evidence  against  her  was  that 
of  George  Bailey,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

He  deposed,  that  on  the  day  so  often  alluded 
to,  May  13th,  the  prisoner,  Miss  Ann  Broad- 
rick,  unexpectedly  presented  herself  in  the 
kitchen,  and  inquired  if  his  master,  Mr.  Erring- 
ton,  was  at  home.    An  answer  was  given  in 
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the  affirmative.  Having  informed  the  deceased 
gentleman  of  the  circumstance,  he  was  directed 
to  show  the  lady  up  stairs  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he,  Mr.  Errington,  was  sitting. 
This  being  done,  and  having  left  the  room  and 
gone  down  stairs,  in  the  space  of  a  minute  he 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  the  shrieks  of  his 
mistress,  and  his  master  cry  out  and  groan. 
On  re-entering  the  drawing-room,  he  beheld  the 
deceased  covered  with  blood,  evidently  in  great 
agony,  and  leaning  with  his  left  hand  on  his 
right  breast.  The  words  his  master  used  were 
these: — ^''Oh,  God,  I  am  shot  I  I  am  mur- 
dered r 

Mrs.  Errington  instantly  ordered  him  to 
"  take  the  woman  (the  prisoner)  into  custody," 
adding,  '*  she  has  murdered  my  husband  1" 

On  this,  Miss  Broadrick  threw  a  pistol  out  of 
her  left  hand  upon  the  carpet,  and  laughed^ 
crying  out,  ^'Here,  take  me;  hang  me;  do 
what  you  will  with  me;  I  don't  care  now.** 
Other  particulars  of  no  material  interest  were 
then  related,  and  Bailey's  testimony  was  fully 
and  thoroughly  corroborated  by  that  of  other 
witnesses. 

The  defense  set  up  in  behalf  of  Miss  Ann 
Broadrick  was  insanity. 

The  prisoner's  brother-in-law  deposed  that 
the  accused's  mother,  his  wife^  (the  prisoner's 
sister),  and  another  sister,  had  all  been  insane. 
Other  witnesses  were  called  to  support  this 
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plea ;  and  they  distinctly  swore  to  such  eccen- 
tricities in  the  prisoner's  conduct  as  evidently 
indicated  a  mind,  at  intervals,  free  from  the 
control  of  reason. — Lord  Chief  Baron  McDon- 
ald summed  up  the  evidence.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  his  charge  it  was  evident  that 
his  lordship  favored  the  plea  advanced.  As 
he  proceeded  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  this 
leaning  became  more  and  more  perceptibl  a. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  various  indications  of  di& 
ordered  intellect;  commented  on  their  presence 
in  the  prisoner;  and  observed  in  particular  that 
Ann  Broadrick's  *•  lattghing  in  the  midst  of  an 
act  of  horror  r  bore  a  strong  appearance  of 
mental  derangement;  and  that  this,  indeed, 
had  been  made  a  test  of  madness  in  the  finest 
wrought  theatrical  representations. 
>  The  jury,  influenced  probably  by  the  tend- 
ency of  his  lordship's  exculpatory  observations, 
returned  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty. 

Directions  were  then  given  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  treated  as  a  lunatic,  and  secured 
from  doing  further  harm  by  being  confined  in 
a  madhouse  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

But  was  she  a  lunatic  ?  Had  aberration  of 
intellect  obtained  such  complete  ascendency  as 
to  render  her  no  longer  accountable  for  the 
result  of  her  own  actions  ?  Was  her  madness 
not  occasioned  but  continuous,  and  herself  an 
unconscious  agent  when  she  aimed  at  and  shot 
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the  object  of  her  former  affection,  but  present 
hate? 

The  propriety  of  such  a  conclusion  may  be 
doubted. 

"  Eccentricity*^  is  not  insanity.  Heaven  help 
many  of  the  most  gifted  of  her  Majesty's  lieges 
— an  ex-chancellor  included — ^if  it  were.  A 
man  or  a  woman  may  say  odd  things,  do  odd 
things^  repeat  them,  exult  in  them,  and  all  the 
while  be  in  his  or  her  right  mind.  Besides,  the 
prisoner's  previous  conduct,  up  to  the  moment 
of  firing  the  fatal  shot,  gave  no  indication  that 
she  had  lost  all  power  of  discriminating  between 
right  and  wrong.  What  inquiries  more  calm 
and  pertinent  than  hers,  as  detailed  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witness  Bailey  ? 

But  if  a  lunatic,  who  made  her  such  ? 

Whose  conduct  was  it  that  had  unsettled 
reason  in  her  seat?  Whose  treachery  and 
desertion  had  mastered  a  mind  already  totter- 
ing under  the^  weight  of  conscious  and  accu- 
mulated transgression  ?  Whose  broken  faith 
had  rendered  her  reckless,  frantic,  desperate? 
'  Whose  cruelty  had  quenched  all  gentle  and 
womanly  feelings  within  her,  and  left  but  one 
impulse  behind? — ^a  deep,  burning,  and  pas- 
sionate desire  for  revenge. 

The  result? 

Sudden  and  unprepared  death  to  one  party : 
life-long  confinement  in  a  mad-house  to  the 
other. 
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Life'lang.  Hope  of  amelioration  or  liberation 
there  could  be  none.  A  recollection  fraught 
with  agony !  Say,  what  is  life  without  hope  ? 
"  I  am  not  altogether  agreed,"  writes  the  poet 
Gray  to  Wharton,  ^  as  to  your  historical  con- 
solation in  time  of  trouble.  A  calm  melancholy 
it  may  produce-^a  stiller  sort  of  despair  (and 
that  only  in  some  circumstances,  and  on  some 
constitutions) ;  but  I  doubt  no  real  comfort  or 
content  can  evtr  arise  in  the  human  mind  hut 
from  hope. 

This  balm,  so  far  as  earth  was  concerned^ 
could  never  be  hers  again.  Penitence  might 
avail  for  the  future,  could  not  remedy  the  past. 
Her  hands  were  stained  with  blood.  .  She  had 
deliberately  deprived  of  existence  one  who  had 
once  been  very  dear  to  her,  and-  sent  him,  all 
unprepared,  it  might  be,  to  his  dread  account 
And  for  herself— she  was  an  inmate  of  a  mad- 
house, surrounded  by  the  insane,  and  for  life  ! 

Such — ^the  bitter  fruits  of  illicit  attachments. 
Such — ^the  frightful  harvest  reaped  by  those 
who  indulge,  not  resist,  the  impulses  of  the  hour. 
Such  and  so  gloomy  are  the  results  which 
accrue  from  man's  framing  to  himself  a  code 
of  morality  well  adapted  to  his  own  lawless 
passions,  but  wholly  opposed  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme ;  to  the  word  of  the  Supreme ;  to  the 
real  happiness  of  the  Individual,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  Community. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  FRAUDULENT  MERCHANT. 


"Many  men  do  nothing  else  than  make  work  for  repent* 
ance,  and  yet  do  nothing  less  than  repent  of  their  work." 

South. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  held  firmly  by  many 
humane  and  kindly-disposed  people,  that  poverty 
is  the  grand  provocative  of  crime,  and  that  if 
there  were  no  want  there  would  be  little  dishon- 
esty. They  quote,  in  support  of  their  theory, 
sundry  wise  saws  and  time- tried  proverbs. 
They  exclaim,  that  *'  that  it  is  hard  to  make  an 
empty  sack  stand  upright."  They  affirm  that 
hunger  is  a  teacher  bound  by  no  rules ;  and 
that  want — pinching,  and  pressing,  and  perpet- 
ually present  want — woefully  dims  a  man's 
moral  perceptions,  and  marvelously  confuses 
him  as  to  the  precise  relationship  of  meum  and 
tuum. 

But  if  adversity  be  to  some  minds  a  season 
of  special  trial,  prosperity  is  to  others  no  less  a 
touchstone. 

Many  propensities,  during  a  period  of  de- 
pression or  humiliation,  slumber  in  a  man's 
heart  which  prosperity  rouses  into  action.   The 
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natural  and  moral  world  closely  assimilate. 
There  is  many  a  noxious  weed  which  needs 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  to  attain  vigor  and 
maturity.  In  the  shade  its  growth  would  be 
sickly,  and  its  duration  short.  So  in  the  human 
heart  there  are  unworthy  aspirations  and  ma- 
lignant tendencies,  which,  checked  and  repi*ess- 
ed  by  the  chilling  influence  of  adversity,  are 
rapidly  developed  and  fully  ppened  in  the  sun- 
ny glow  of  prosperity. 

Perrott  is  an  instance  in  point.  This  man 
had  no  temptation  to  dishonesty.  He  had  to 
complain  of  no  want  of  success.  For  seven 
years  all  went  well  with  him.  His  annual 
returns  were  about  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
we  hear  of  no  drawback  and  no  disaster  befall- 
ing him.  Prosperity  was  his  ruin.  H  developed 
the  seeds  of  dishonesty  which  lay  lurking  in  his 
heart.  The  Tempter  assailed  him  and  tri- 
umphed. The  thriving  man  resolved  to  become 
rich  instantly,  unscrupulously,  without  industry, 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  by  the  tortuous 
machinery  of  fraud. 

Such  was  his  scheme.  How  did  he  work  it 
out? 

John  Perrott  was  born  at  Newport  Pagnell, 
Bucks,  in  1723.  His  parents  died  when  he 
was  very  young,  leaving  him,  at  seven  years 
of  age,  in  possession  of  about  1500/.  This  sum 
served  to  bestow  the  education  suited  to  his 
rank  of  life,  and  subsequently  to  bind  him  as 
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apprentice  to  a  relative  in  Hertfordshire.  In 
his  24th  year  he  came  up  to  London,  and  com- 
menced business  as  a  mercer  and  general  ware- 
houseman in  Blow-bladder*street.  Thence,  in 
1762,  he  removed  to  Ludgate  Hill,  where  he 
dealt  in  a  variety  of  articles,  styling  himself 
merchant  For  seven  years  he  was  remarkably 
punctual  in  his  pecuniary  transactions.  Having 
thus  established  for  himself  a  reputation,  and 
finding  that  he  could  procure  credit  to  any 
extent,  he  commenced  his  career  of  fraud  by 
contracting  for  goods  of  various  descriptions 
to  the  amount  of  £30,000,  £25,000  of  which  he 
actually  got  into  his  possession.  The  next  part 
of  the  scheme  was  to  convert  these  goods  into 
ready  money,  and  for  this  purpose  he  employed 
an  agent,  Henry  Thompson,  who  had  long  act- 
ed for  him  as  his  broker. 

The  method  of  dealing  was  sufficiently  ex- 
peditious. 

Thompson  resided  in  a  small  house  in  Monk- 
well-street,  near  Wood-street,  whither  the 
goods  were  sent  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  where  he  invited  some  of  the  principal 
traders  to  look  at  them,  as  goods  consigned  to 
him  from  the  places  where  they  were  manu- 
factured. Perrott  always  set  a  price  upon 
them,  which  Thompson  showed  to  his  custom- 
ers, who  usually  fixed  another  price  at  which 
they  would  buy.  At  this  price  Thompson 
was  always  ordered  to  sell,  though  it  was 
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frequently  fifteen  and  twenty  per  cent  below 
prime  cost. 

When  the  goods  were  thos  converted  into 
money,  and  before  the  time  at  which  he  was  to 
pay  for  them  had  arrived,  Perrott  coolly  called 
his  creditors  together,  and  acquainted  them 
with  his  inability  to  meet  his  engagements, 
placing  himself  wholly  at  their  mercy,  and 
promising  to  acquiesce  in  any  measures  which 
they  might  propose  for  their  own  security  and 
advantage.  This  plausible  conduct  made  a 
most  fevorable  impression  on  the  parties  to 
whom  the  designing  man  was  indebted,  not* 
withstanding  the  loss  they  were  likely  to  snffer 
by  him.  It  was  therefore  arranged,  Perrott 
cordially  assenting,  that  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy should  be  issued  out  against  him.  This 
was  done,  and  three  days  appointed,  the  26th 
of  January,  4th  of  February,  and  4th  of  March, 
for  his  appearance  before  the  Commissioners 
to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  his  estate  and 
eflbcts.  On  the  26th  he  did  not  come  forward, 
but  on  the  4th  he  appeared  and  was  sworn; 
yet  he  declared  himself  then  unable  to  make  a 
full  discovery  of  his  real  position,  and  request- 
ed an  extension  of  time.  The  request  was 
granted. 

During  this  interval  the  assignees  detected 
so  great  a  deficiency  in  the  assets,  and  such 
inexplicable  confusion  in  the  accounts,  as 
caused  them  to  suspect  that  Perrott's  integrity 
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was  rather  appar«at  than  real:  and  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  expedite  his  examination. 
The  bankrupt  was  accordingly  summoned  on 
the  26th  of  February,  and  being  then  bard 
pressed,  it  was  extracted  from  him,  that  he  had 
bought  goods  since  1758  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  sold  at  a 
loss  of  15  or  20  per  cent. ;  that  his  domestic 
arrangements  had  been  immoral  and  extrava- 
gant; that  he  had  hired  a  house  for  a  party 
near  Bloomsbury  Square,  in  which  house  he 
lived  for  eighteen  months,  at  an  expense  of  £90 
for  retit  and  furniture.  The  dissatisfaction  of 
the  creditors,  roused  4>y  these  revelations,  was 
by  no  means  allayed  when  no  traces  of  any 
account  between  Perrott  and  Thompson  could 
be  discovered,  numerous  and  heavy  as  had 
been  the  pecuniary  transactions  between  them. 
Thompson  was  now  summoned  before  the 
Commissioners. 

He  appeared,  and  swore  that  he  had  sold 
goods  for  Perrott  to  a  great  value,  at  15  or  20 
per  cent,  under  prime  cost;  and  that  he  was 
ordered  by  Perrott  not  to  declare  that  the  goods 
were  his.  During  this  man's  examination  it 
transpired,  that  on  the  third  day  after  the  com- 
mission was  issued,  the  bankrupt  had  sent  to 
him  (Thompson)  a  paper  parcel,  sealed  with 
three  seals^  accompanied  by  a  particular  request 
for  its  safe  custody,  alleging  that  it  contained 
letters  and  papers  relating  to  private  trans- 
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actioDfl;  that  the  day  after  his  first  examination 
Perrott  re-demanded  the  parcel,  and  again 
received  it  from  Thompscm,  who  never  knew 
its  contents.  Perrott's  particular  connections 
were  now  traced  out,  and  a  clew  was  obtained 
to  a  woman  named  Feane,  residing  in  a  coort 
near  Queen's  Square,  Holbom,  to  whose  house 
the  prisoner  had  sent  two  large  boxes  and  a 
hair  trunk,  containing  (as  he  said  on  examina- 
tion) nothing  beyond  wearing-apparel. 

Mrs.  Feame  was  now  examined  by  the 
Commissioners.  She  declared  on  oath  that 
she  had  known  the  bankrupt  about  a  year,  and 
that  he  had  never  put  into  her  possession  any 
bank  notes,  cash,  or  any  other  efl^ts  whatso- 
ever belonging  to  him,  and  that  she  did  not 
know  of  any  effects  he  had.  Perrott  (under 
examination  himself  at  the  same  period)  ad- 
mitted, in  general  terms,  an  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Feame,  but  swore  that  he  had  deposited 
no  part  of  his  property  with  her,  except  some 
wearing-apparel ;  and  that  the  paper  parcel 
so  often  adverted  to,  sealed  with  three  seals, 
merely  contained  documents  relating  to  private 
transactions,  and  letters  from  some  female  cor- 
respondents, which  he  had  since  destroyed. 

His  creditors,  nevertheless,  continued  to  treat 
him  with  great  lenity,  and  Perrott  was  thus 
induced  to  form  the  diabolical  plan  of  sacrificing 
one  of  his  oldest  friends  to  propitiate  the  other 
creditors,  and  by  lessening  the  general  loss. 
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dispose  them  to  treat  him  with  stili  greater 
indulgence,  and  thus  facilitate  the  procuring  of 
bis  certificate.  .  This. friend,  Mr.  Whitton,  had 
backed  Perrott  both  with  his  purse  and  influ- 
ence, from  the  time  h&  commenced  business  up 
to  the  moment  of  his  failure ;  in  fact,  the  bank- 
rupt had  often  boasted  of  his  influence  over 
this  party,  saying,  "He  could  always  obtain 
money  from  his  dearest  and  most  valued  friend^ 
Mr.  Whitton.^*  To  prove  his  regard,  Perrott 
had  made  a  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed 
£2000,  appointing  Mr.  Whitton  his  executor, 
although  he  did  not  possess  a  shilling  at  the 
time.  When,  therefore,  Whitton  appeared  to 
claim  a  debt  of  £4100,  Perrott  declared  that 
only  £1500  or  £1800  was  legally  due,  the 
remainder  being  the  accumulation  of  usury 
and  extortion ;  for  he  averred  that  Whitton 
not  only  charged  10  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
(original  loan,  but  also  compound  interest  at 
the  same  rate.  After  a  deliberate  and  careful 
inquiry,  the  Commissioners  allowed  the  whole 
debt,  in  direct  opposition  fo  the  bankrupt's 
solemn  and  repeated  declaration  on  oath.  No 
other  part  of  his  examination  proved  more 
satisfactory,  since,  even  by  Perrott's  own  ad- 
mission, there  existed  a  deficiency  exceeding 
£13,500,  for  which  there  was  nothing  to  show. 
On  this  large  deficit  being  pointed  out  to  the 
bankrupt,  he  apologized,  remarking,  "  He  was 
sorry  to  say  he  had  been  very  extravagant 
10 
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lately,  and  had  spent  large  sums  of  money.'' 
This  method  of  renderbg  accounts,  carrying 
trick  and  folsehood  upon  the  face  of  it,  deter- 
mined the  authorities  to  commit  the  offender  to 
Newgate,  ^'for  not  having  given  satisfactory 
answers  on  his  examination."  In  Newgate, 
his  constant  visitor  was  Mrs.  Feame,  who 
generally  arrived  in  a  private  carriage,  attend- 
ed by  a  servant  in  Kvery,  herself  elegantly  and 
expensively  dressed.  Folly  and  extravagance 
prevailed  throughout ;  and  though  Ferrott  was 
obliged  to  prepare  his  own  meals,  he  took  care 
they  should  consist  of  delicacies;  including 
early  green  peas,  at  five  shilliugs  a  quart! 
After  remaining  in  Newgate  for  six  weeks,  he 
gave  notice  to  the  Commissioners,  that  he  had 
prepared  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the 
defici^icy  in  his  estate^  and  being  therefore 
brought  before  them,  he  gave  in  upon  oath  a 
list,  of  which  the  following  are  some  remarkable 
items : — 

Clothes  and  boots  for  seven  years  ....  £720 

Traveling  expenses  during  the  same  period           .  360 

Horses  and  Farrier's  bill  for  seven  yeard       .         .  575 

Theaters  and  amusements  for  seven  years      .        .  920 

An  item  best  described  under  the  term  of  profligacy  5500 

Lost  by  goods  and  mourning  for  seven  years          .  3000 

To  this  he  added  the  most  solemn  assertions  on 
oath,  that  he  had  not  concealed  any  part  of  his 
estate  or  effects  whatsoever !  The  Commis- 
sioners  refused,  in  peremptory  terms,  to  receive 
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the  amended  statementy  and  again  I'emanded 
him  to  Newgate.  He  then  petitioned  the  Lord 
Keeper  for  his  discharge ;  but  his  lordship,  upon 
hearing  the  last  deposition,  which  Ferrot  thought 
fit  to  annex  to  his^  petition,  read  in  court,  deemed 
it  so  infamous  that  he  would  not  order  any  at- 
tendance upon  it. 

The  creditors,  in  self-defense,  now  issued  a 
notice,  that  they  would  hand  over  20  per  cent 
of  the  missing  property  to  any  person  who 
should  discover  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
advertisement,  Sarah  Reed,  a  servant  of  Mrs. 
Fearne,  came  forward,  and  said  that  during 
the  time  she  lived  with  that  personage,  she 
well  remembered  that  one  day,  Mrs.  Fearne 
being  about  to  go  out,  returned  in  great  haste 
to  lock  a  ^bureau,  saying  it  contained  £500, 
which  money  witness  believed  to  be  Perrott's, 
because  Mrs.  Fearne  had  been  frequently  so 
distressed  for  cash  as  to  employ  the  deponent 
to  pawn  her  (Mrs.  Fearne's)  wearing-apparel, 
to  discharge  the  r^nt.  That  about  the  same 
time,  Catharine  Bowen,  then  servant  to  Mrs. 
Fearne,  told  the  deponent  that  Mrs.  Fearne 
had  given  her  a  parceil  of  papers,  and  desired 
her  to  hide  them,  which  phe  did,  behind  the 
pictures  and  the  glasses  in  Mrs.  Fearne's 
apartments;  that  they  were  so  given  her  to 
hide,  because  Perrott's  assignees  were  fully 
expected  to  search  the  rooms.  She  deposed, 
further,  that  about  a  week  before  Perrott  and 
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Feaxne  were  summoned  to  their  examiaation, 
she  went  up  with  Catharine  Bowen  into  the 
garret,  where  Bowen  lifted  up  a  cushion  which 
lay  in  a  great  chair^  and  pointed  out  a  packet 
of  papers^  sealed  with  three  seals^  and  tied  with 
packthread,  which  papers  Bowen  said  she 
believed  to  be  bank  notes,  and  replaced  where 
she  had  found  them.  That  while  Perrott  and 
Fearne  were. attending  the  Commissioners,  she 
and  Bowen  went  to  look  for  the  papers;  that 
they  were  gon^;  that  upon  going  to  Mrs. 
Fearne's  dressing-room,  she  found  it  locked, 
which  it  never  used  to  be,  and  of  which  she 
took  the  greater  notice,  as  she  (Bowen)  had 
received  orders,  that  if  any  persons  came  to 
search  the  apartments,  th^y  should  be  shown 
those  of  Perrott  only,  and  not  those  of  Fearne. 

This  information,  though  accurate  in  the 
main,  proved  of  little  service.  It  did  not 
enable  the  assignees  to  take  further  and  more 
decisive  steps.  It  did  not  point  out  to  th^m 
with  precision  the  hiding-place  or  the  holder  of 
the  missing  property. 

The  only  resource  left  them  was  to  keep 
Perrott  imprisoned  until  he  disclosed  the  truth. 
To  this  the  bankrupt  was  resolutely  averse, 
and  petitioned  the  Lord  Keeper  a  second  time 
for  release.  He  pleaded  that  he  had  finished 
and  signed  his  final  examination,  as  by  law 
required,  and  that  having  sworn  that  he  had 
made  no  concealment,  the  commissioners  were 
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not  empowered  to  prolong  his  confinement. 
This  petition  was  argued  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  as  a  point  of  law,  and  the  court, 
after  a  lengthened  hearing,  held  that  the  pris- 
oner's detention  was  legal.  Perrott,  unabashed, 
adhered  resolutely  to  this  scheme,  Jioping  to 
prove  that  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to 
receive  as  true,  whatever  the  bankrupt  might 
pleaise  to  swear  at  his  final  examination.  In 
pursuance  of  this  idea,  he  submitted  to  further 
interrogation  before  the  commissioners,  and  in 
answer  to  pressing  questions,  concerning  the 
missing  property,  stated,  that  a  party  named 
Sarah  Powell,  who  had  lately  died  of  con- 
sumption, had  received  large  sums  of  money 
from  him;  that  in  fact,  owing  to  her  state  of 
health,  he  had  remitted  her  in  one  year  £5000. 
That  with  reference  to  the  parcel  with  three 
seals,  it  merely  contained  some  of  her  letters, 
which  he  had  since  burned,  and  his  reason  for 
not  previously  disclosing  these  particulars  was, 
because  it  was  her  d3ring  request  that  he  should 
not  divulge  them.  This  explanation,  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence,  was  deemed  incredi- 
ble ;  and  caused  him  to  be  sent  back  to  New- 
gate with  a  reprimand.  Undismayed  he  came 
into  the  King's  Bench  by  habeas  corpus  for  a 
discharge,  and  was  once  more  remanded ;  he 
then  commenced  an  action  in  the  Comnion 
Pleas  against  the  commissioners  for  false  im- 
prisonment. 
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Meanwhile  the  assignees  were  not  idle.  A 
reward  of  forty  per  cent,  was  oflfered  by  ad- 
vertisements, often  repeated,  for  the  discovery 
of  any  part  of  the  bankrupt's  estate.  But  with- 
out eflect.  No  party  came  forward  to  give 
information,  tempting  as  was  the  reward.  The 
assignees'  effi>rts  seemed  baffled,  and  the  whole 
affair  at  a  dead  lock.  While  matters  wore 
this  gloomy  and  disheartening  aspect,  it  hap- 
pened that  as  Mr,  Hewitt^  one  of  Perrotfs  as* 
signeeSy  was  walking,  one  morning  in  June^  upon 
the  terrace  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Gardens,  he  ob^ 
served  a  woman  leaning  over  the  wall,  who  had 
something  so  disconsohUe  and  forlorn  in  her 
appearance,  that,  yielding  to  an  irresistibh  im^ 
pulse  of  curiosity,  he  resolved  to  speak  to  her. 
On  inquiring  what  was  the  cause  of  her  present 
apparent  distress,  she  told  him  that  she  had 
been  turned  out  of  her  service  by  one  Mrs.^ 
Fearne,  and  that  she  knew  not  where  to  go. 

The  name  of  Fearne  immediately  interested 
him  in  no  common  degree,  and  he  sent  her  to 
Mr.  Cobb,  the  clerk  under  Perrott's  commis- 
sion, to  be  examined :  she  deposed,  her  name 
was  Mary  Harris ;  that  she  had  known  Mrs. 
Fearne  about  four  years ;  that  when  they  first 
became  acquainted,  Mrs. -Fearne  had  just  left 
service,  and  that  they  both  lodged  at  a  grocer's 
in  Shire  Lane,  Temple  Bar:  that  Mrs.  Feame's 
parents  were  poor  people;  and  that  Fearne 
herself  was  then  without  money,  and  in  great 
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want  of  clothes  and  other  necessaries ;  that,  in 
February  of  that  year,  Fearne  called  at  depo- 
nent's lodgings,  and  invited  her  to  come  and 
see  her ;  that  dhe  went  to  see  her  the  next  day, 
ai^d  agreed  tp  live  with  her  as  a  servant,  and 
continued  in  her  service  for  many  months. 

During  that  time  she  had  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  her  mistress  about  John  Perrott,  a 
bankrupt,  and  had  often  seen  bank  notes  in 
Mrs.  Fearne's  possession,  to  the  amount  of 
£4000 ;  that  she  went  daily  with  her  mistress 
to  Newgate,  where  she  had  frequently  heard 
them  planning  their  mode  of  life  when  he  should 
be  free :  once,  in  particular,  her  mistress  told 
Perrott  that  the  house  of  Sir  John  Smith,  Bart, 
in  Queen  Square,  was  to  be  sold,  upon  which 
he  inquired,  "  Have  you  a  mind  for  it  ?"  She 
replied,  '^  Yes ;  I  can  get  it  for  eight  or  nine 
hundred  pounds."  "  Then,"  was  his  rejoinder, 
^'I  should  like  it  above  all  places  in  the  world." 
In  consequence,  Fearne  bid  £950  for  the  pur- 
chase, taking  the  halfof  a  bank  note  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds  as  deposit.  The  house  was  not 
bought,  but  she  told  deponent  the  other  half  of 
the  note  was  in  Perrott's  possession,  and  that 
she  frequently  cut  notes  and  gave  Perrott  half, 
keeping  the  other  herself. 
.  These  details  gave  the  assignees,  new  hopes; 
they  proved,  in  fact,  the  turning-point  of  the 
approaching  disclosure. 

Fearne's  sumptuously-furnished  apartments, 
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and  Perrott's  keeping-room,  in  Newgate,  were 
searched  ;  in  the  former  were  found  the  halves 
of  four  bank  notes,  amounting  in  all  to  £185 ; 
the  corresponding  halves  were  detected  at  the 
bottom  of  Perrott's  trunk,  hid,  or  sewn  up  very 
carefully  in  a  piece  of  rag,  together  with  the 
half  of  another  bank  note  for  £1000. 

On  these  discoveries,  Fearne  was  subjected 
to  examination  before  a  magistrate,  touching 
the  ownership  of  the  bank  notes  found  in  her 
possession.  She  asserted  that  they  were  her 
own  property,  and  as  such  claimed  them ;  but, 
by  the  diligence  of  those  interested  in  the  dis- 
covery, these  very  notes  were  traced  back  into 
money  paid  to  Thonripson  for  goods  which  he 
had  sold  on  Perrott's  account. 

Subseqiient  examinations  of  this  peijured 
woman,  and  of  two  distinguished  worthies, 
ycleped  Martin  Matthias  and  Pye  Donkin,  who 
had  the  honor  of  acting  as  attorneys  for  Per- 
rott^  tended,  one  and  all,  to  the  same  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  the  bankrupt  had  deposited  notes  to 
a  great  amount  in  Fearne's  hands ;  this  investi- 
gation took  place  in  September,  1701,  when  it 
being  established  to  the  satisfaction  t)f  a  jury, 
that  the  notes  found  in  his  possiession,  and  in 
that  of  his  female  accomplice,  wer«  the  produce 
of  his  estate,  he  was  convicted,  and  received 
sentence  of  death. 

From  the  period  of  his  being  charged  with  a 
capital  offense  he  was  put  into  irons;  but  he 
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seemed  cheerful,  unabashed,  and  confident,  and 
more  than  once  avowed  his  persuasion  of  aH 
eventual  acquittal. 

After  his  conviction  he  was  removed  from 
his  chJBimber  to  a  cell,  where  he  contracted  a 
cold  and  hoarseness,  and  became  fretful,  quer- 
ulous, and  impatient ;  but  even  then  hope  had 
not  deserted  him ;  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  to 
release  him,  and  a  party  of  sailors  were  hired 
to  come  down  and  rescue  him  in  the  day-time, 
when  passing  from  the  cells  to  chapel :  they 
were  then  to  secure  the  turnkey  at  the  gate, 
force  the  keys  from  him,  and  carry  off  the 
prisoner.  • 

.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  project, 
Perrott  complained  that  divine  service  was 
not  so  frequently  performed  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  professed  a  great  desire  for  more  oppor- 
tunities to  attend  chapel ;  some  hint  of  the 
design,  however,  reached  the  authorities,  and 
he  was  more  strictly  confined ;  the  Ordinary, 
also,  received  a  caution  not  to  visit  him  more 
than  once  in  the  day-time,  and  at  uncertain 
hours. 

He  was  often  urged  to  make  a  full  disclosure 
of  his  efifects,  great  part  of  which  was  still  con- 
cealed; but  he  obstinately  refused,  saying,  he 
was  to  die^  and  that  that  was  atonement  sufficient 
for  the  wrongs  he  had  committed. 

When  apprized  that  the  warrant  for  his  exe- 
cution had  reached  Newgate,  he  did  not  dis- 
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play  the  agony  and  terror  generally  exhibited 
at  fluch  a  trying  moment^  but  simply  remarked, 
"The  will  of  God  be  done.**  He  performed 
the  devotions,  and  listened  to  the  instructions 
common  to  perscms  in  such  unhappy  circum- 
stances ;  at  his  own  request  he  was  visited  the 
day  before  his  death  by  his  assignees,  to  whom, 
however,  he  refused  to  answer  some  searching 
questions  relative  to  his  estate,  giving,  as  a 
reason  for  his  silence,  that  he  had  revived  the 
sacrameai.  This  studied  reserve  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  he  bad  secretly  determined  not  to 
disclose  his  estate  by  answering  triily,  because, 
having  come  to  this  resolution,  he  avoided  the 
crime  of  falsehood,  by  maintaining  silence; 
though,  otherwise,  perfect  candor  and  minute 
details  would  have  harmonized  with  every  part 
of  Christian  faith  as  well  as  of  Christian  duty, 
and  especially  with  that  divine  precept  which 
enjoins  us  to  make  restitution  to  those  whom 
we  have  injured.  In  truth,  the  very  fact  of  his 
having  received  the  sacrament  should  have 
operated  as  a  reason  for  unhesitating  frankness 
on  his  part,  and  have  prompted  the  determina- 
tion, that  in  whatever  instance  ^  he  had  done 
wrong  to  any  man". he  would  "restore  fourfold/' 
On  the  morning  of  his  execution  he  admitted 
the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  then  proceeded 
to  acknowledge  the  injury  he  had  inflicted  on 
his  benefactor,  Mr.  Whitton,  and  asked  his 
forgiveness ;  he  then  expressed  great  solicitude 
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about  what  should  become  of  his  body,  desiring 
it  might  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  place 
where  he  was  born :  to  this  he  added  another 
request,  much  more  material  in  his  fearful 
position,  viz.,  that  the  time  of  his  attendance  in 
chapel  might  be  lengthened,  and  the  period  at 
the  place  of  execution  short^iied ;  he  was  in 
chapel,  therefore,  from  eight  to  thre^-quarters 
past  nine :  the  next  half  hour  -was  employed 
in  knocking  off  his  irons ;  about  ten  minutes 
more  were  spent  in  taking  leave  of  his  fellow 
convict,  Lee,  condemned  for  forgery ;  and  about 
a  quarter  after  ten  he  appeared,  pale  and  trem- 
Wing,  at  the.  door  of  the  press-yard,  when  he 
was  immediately  put  into  the  cart. 

As  he  was  to  be^  executed  in  Smithfield,  a 
very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  the 
fatal  spot;  but  on  his  way  thither,  he  again 
and  again  looked  jQund  him,  with  a  kind  of 
wild  eagerness  and  despair,  common  to  those 
in  his  situation,  who  consider  every  thing  they 
behold  as  an  object  which  they  shall  view  no 
more. 

When  he  stood  up  under  the  gallows,  he  ex- 
pressed yet  greater  horror  and  despair,  but  ere 
long  exhibited  some  little  degree  of  fortitude; 
so  much  so,  that  when  the  Ordinary  of  New* 
gate  joined  him  in  the  cart,  he  found  him  look- 
ing  about,  inquiring  after  his  hearse,  which  he 
was  soon  satisfied  was  at  hand.  He  then  sent 
a  red  checked  handkerchief  to  his  fellow-con- 
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▼ict,  Lee,  by  a  person  present,  saying,  ^he 
had  promised  it  for  a  token.**  After  this,  he 
appeared  to  gain  more  composure,  joined  with 
fervency  in  the  prayers  repeated  by  the  Ordi- 
nary,  and  about  eleven  ceased  to  exist 

^n  ignominious  exit  well  befitting  the  chief 
mover  in  a  scheme  of  villainy,  cleverly  conceiv- 
ed, and  perseveringly  carried  out^^^ 

There  is,  however,  more  than  lies  upon  the 
surface  to  be  learned  from  Perrott's  history. 

He  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  a  partic- 
ular Providence,  who  traces  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  minor  as  well  as  in  the  major 
events  of  life,  who  holds  that  though  The 
SupKBME,  for  certain  inscrutable  purposes,  per- 
mits crime.  He  never  approves  it,  views  it  with 
disfavor,  and  will  eventually  unmask  it;  he 
who  entertains  these  persuasions  will  not  find 
his  theory  weakened  by  examining,  link  by 
link,  the  chain  of  circumstanced  by  which  an 
All- Just  Being  laid  bare  the  designs  and  deeds 
of  a  deliberately  dishonest  man.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  Perrott  was  in  the  ascendant.  He  had 
baffled  his  assignees  and  bade  them  defiance. 
Convinced  as  they  must  be,  of  his  villainy,  they 
were  without  evidence  to  bring  it  home  to  him. 
Clew  they  had  none.  Again  and  again  had 
they  advertised,  and  fruitlessly,  for  intelligence. 
No  premium  that  they  could  ofier  brought  them 
the  desired  information.    Perrott,  of  course,  kept 
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his  own  counsel,  and  his  creditors  seemed  to 
lie  at  his  mercy. 

So  perplexed  and  hampered,  that  at  an  early 
hour  on  a  certain  day  one  of  the  assignees 
should  take  a  solitary  walk  at  a  particular 
spot — that  he  should  then  and  there  meet  a 
woman  with  a  countenance  laden  with  gloom 
and  sadness — ^that  the  sorrow^  painted  in  the 
stranger's  countenance  should  so  arrest  his 
attention  and  interest  his  feelings,  as  to  induce 
him  to  ask  the  cause  of  her  dejection;  and 
that  this  woman  should  be  the  very  party  who 
could  give,  and  who  did  give,  the  information 
he  and  his  co-assignees  were  in  quest  of;  and 
who,  in  reply  to  his  queries,  afforded  him  the 
clew  by  which  the  dishonesty  of  Perrott  was 
established,  certain  property  recovered,  and  the 
criminal  himself  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment ;  that  these  results  should  thus  be  brought 
about  shows  the  wonder-working  hand  of  all- 
directing  Power. 

Apparently,  the  meeting  of  the  assignee, 
Hewitt,  and ,  the  ^discarded  servant  of  Mrs. 
Fearne,  was  a. mere  matter  of  accident,  a  trifle, 
a  casual  occurrence.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  trifle;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance  or  casualty  in  the  government  of  an 
All-perfect  Ruler. 

*•  Those,"  says  South,  "  that  suspend  the  pur- 
poses of  God  and  the  resolves  of  an  Eternal 
Mind  upon  the  actions  of  the  creature,  and 
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make  Grod  first  wait  and  expect  what  the 
creature  will  do  (and  then  frame  his  decrees 
and  counsels  accordingly),  forget  that  He  is 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  discourse  most 
unphilosophically,  absurdly,  and  unsuitably  to 
the  nature  of  an  Infinite  Being,  whose  influence 
in  every  motion  must  set  the  first  wheel  a-going. 
He  must  still  be  the  First  Agents  and  what  he 
does  he  must  will  and  intend  to  do  before  he 
does  it," 

Flavel  has  a  similar,  differently  expressed. 

•*0!  what  a  world  of  varieties  is  to  be  found 
in  Providence  !  Here  it  prevented,  and  there 
it  delivered.  Here  it  directed,  and  there  it 
corrected.  In  this  it  grieved,  and  in  that  it 
relieved.  Here  was  the  poison,  and  there  the 
antidote.  This  Providence  raised  a  dismal 
cloud,  and  that  dispelled  it.  Here  a  want — 
there  a  supply.  This  relation  withered,  and 
that  sprung  up  in  its  room.  Words  can  not 
express  the  high  delights  a  gracious  heart  may 
find  in  such  employment  as  this." 

And  an  authority  to  which  all  must  defer, 
has  declared,  •*God  wiH  bring  every  secret  work 
into  judgment,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  evil." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE   GAMING-HOUSE    AN    ANTE-EOOM   TO   THB 
GALLOWS. 


j^enrs  iUedton. 


**  Man  courts  happiness  in  a  thousand  sbapes,  and  the  faster 
he  follows  it  the  swifter  it  flies  from  him.  Almost  every  thing 
promieeth  happiness  to  us  at  a  distance ;  but  when  we  come 
nearer  to  it,  either  we  &U  short  of  it,  or  it  falls  short  of  our 
expectation;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  is  the 
greatest  disappointment."  Tillotson. 

He  plays  the  game  of  the  great  enemy  who 
places  temptation  in  the  way  of  others. 

If  this  conclusion  be  deemed  sound  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  it  has  special  force  when 
applied  to  the  young.  With  principles  scarcely 
fixed,  with  great  inexperience  of  life,  surround- 
ed by  much  that  is  novel  and  much  that  is 
bewildering,  the  young  require  to  be  fenced  in 
and  protected  by  every  restriction  and  safe- 
guard which  can  be  ranged  around  them. 
Command  and  control  of  money  should  surely 
be  slowly,  gradually,  and  sparingly  intrusted 
to  them,  only  after  their  bent,  disposition,  habits, 
and  principles  have  been  carefully  ascertained. 
The  contrary  course  is  cruelty. 

Poor  Weston  feelingly  alludes  to  this  point 
in  his  touching  defense. 

As  to  the  other  haunt,  to  the  delirium  and 
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excitement  of  which  he  mainly  ascribes  his  fall, 
that  may  safely  be  pronounced  a  scene  in  which 
the  Tempter  daily  and  hourly  triumphs. 

The  gaming-house  ! 

How  many  hundreds  has  it  swiftly  conducted 
to  the  felon's  dock,  the  crowded  transport,  and 
the  fatal  scaffold!  How  many  hearts  has  it 
broken!  How  many  despairing  suicides  has. 
it  made!  How  many  hearths  has  it  desolated  1 
What  wide-spread  misery  and  wretchedness  has 
it  caused!  More,  and  general,  and  lasting 
anguish  has  it  occasioned  than  any  other  vice, 
that  monster  evil,  drunkenness,  alone  excepted  I 

The  woe  it  has  brought  on  many  a  confiding 
parent !  But  enough.  Let  comment  give  place 
to  facts. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1796,  two  of  the 
officers  belonging  to  Bow-street  arrived  in 
town,  from  Liverpool,  with  Hekrt  Weston, 
charged  with  committing  forgeries  on  the  Bank 
of  England  to  the  amount  of  £  17,000.  He  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  Liverpool,  and  had 
shipped  his  luggage  on  board  the  **  Hector," 
bound  for  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  vessel 
had  dropped  down  to  a  place  called  the  "Gut," 
about  seven  miles  below  Liverpool,  and  was  to 
have  sailed  the  next  morning.  The  officers 
found  him  in  bed  at  Bates'  Hotel,  with  a  brace 
of  loaded  pistols  by  his  side.  On  their  way  to 
town  Weston  found  means  to  conceal  a  case- 
knife    in    his    pantaloons,   and    on    changing 
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chaises  at  Bamet,  he  requested  permission  to 
withdraw  for  a  brief  space,  where  he  cut  his 
own  throat,  but  missing  one  of  the  arteries,  did 
not  effect  his  purpose.  On  the  14th  of  the 
following  month  Weston  was  put  on  his  trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  forging  and  uttering  a 
warrant  of  attorney,  by  means  of  which  he 
transferred  £5000,  3  per  cent.,  the  property  of 
General  Tonyn.  He  had  likewise  transferred 
£11,000  of  the  same  stock  belonging  to  the 
same  officer,  but  was  indicted  for  the  former 
oflfense  only.  The  fact  being  fully  proved,  a 
letter  written  by  the  prisoner  to  his  employer, 
Mr.  Cowan,  on  his  abscondiDg  from  London, 
was  read  in  court.  It  mentioned,  among  other 
circumstances,  that  he,  the  prisoner,  had  lost, 
by  speculating  in  the  funds,  £17,000,  intrusted 
to  his  care  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  Walters,  Bart. ; 
that  he  afterward  had  ventured  immense  sums 
in  speculation  at  Messrs.  Mackay  and  Forbes ; 
and  continuing  still  unlucky,  had  recourse  to 
the  gaming'tabk,  where  his  ill-fortune  followed 
him,  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  im« 
posing  on  the  credulity  of  Mr.  Cowan,  by 
forging  two  powers  of  attorney  in  the  name  of 
General  Tonyn,  the  one  for  £11,000,  the  other 
for  £5000  stock,  belonging  to  that  gentleman.- 
That  he  had  paid  an  immense  sum  to  Mr.  C.  K., 
at  Forbes',  besides  losing  £1600  in  the  last 
lottery,  and  other  great  hs^s  which  he  had 
experienced  at  different  gaming  tables.  The 
11 
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letter  then  alluded  to  several  debts  which  were 
owing  to  him,  and  finished  by  a  declaration, 
that  he  was  so  dreadfully  affected  by  his  mis- 
conduct that  he  could  live  no  longer.  The  con- 
cluding words  were,  ^  God  forgive  me.'*  The 
signature  was  that  of  "  Henry  WfiSTpN." 

The  prisoner  being  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fense, made  none.  Several  respectable  gentle- 
men were  called  to  his  character,  the  unsullied 
excellence  of  vvhich,  prior  to  the  fatal  transac- 
tion which  preceded  his  ruin,  was  apparent  to 
the  whole  court.  The  judge  summed  up  the 
evidence,  and  the  jury. returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty.  When  it  was  pronounced,  the  prisoner 
addressed  the  court  as  follows : — ^**  I  hear'  the 
verdict  against  me  with  a  calmness  and  resig- 
nation I  am  happy  in  possessing  upon  so  awful 
an  occasion.  I  hope  the  numerous  young  men 
who  surround  me  will  take  example  by  my 
fate,  and  avoid  those  excesses  which  have 
brought  me  to  ruin  and  disgrace ;  and  that 
those  farther  advanced  in  years  will  be  cautiotis 
of  indulging^  with  too  lax  a  control^  persons 
arrived  only  at  an  early  period  of  life.  At  the 
time  I  was  ushered  into  life,  I  possessed  that 
control  over  property  the  value  of  which  I 
could  not  justly  estimate,  and  from  which  I 
date  my  present  dreadful  situation.  The  jus- 
tice of  my  condemnation  I  acknowledge,  and 
shall  submit  to  it  with  patience,  and  I  hope 
with  fortitude." «...  Dbath. 
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-^  So  much  for  gaming-houses  and  their  victims ! 

And  such  haunts  still  exist !     Training-schools 

for  suicides — ^nurseries  for  the  Evil  One,     And 

*-- those  who   frequent  them  unblushingly  show 

^their  face  in  society,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 

Mt^eceived  and  caressed. 

I  recollect  well,  some  years  ago,  hearing 
much  of  one  gamester  who  was  a  rare  specimen 
of  his  class.  He  was,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  a  successful  gambler :  lived  and  died  in 
comparative  opulence.  My  informant  respect- 
ing him  was  a  connection  who,  for  many 
months,  was  obliged  to  keep  up  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  "play-ma:n,"  in  order  to 
conduct  successfully  a  matter  of  business.  The 
gambler  made  no  concealment  as  to  his  mode 
of  life.  Reference  to  it  was  made  more  than 
once  by  himself.  "I  live  by  play,"  wat  his 
avowaL  "The  biscuit  I  eat,  and  the  coat  I 
wear,  1  won  by  play.  Play  furnishes  the  room 
I  sit  in,  the  livery  John  wears,  and  the  cab 
which  an  hour  hence  will  take  me  to  Chiswick. 
Fm  not  ashamed  of  my  calling.  I  Iiv«  by 
play.  And  yet  he  was  by  no  means  insensible 
to  religious  influences.  He  attended  church 
statedly  and  utifailingly,  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  kept  his  Sabbath  rigidly  up  to  six 
o'clock.  At  that  hour,  according  to  his  creed, 
the  Sabbath  ended.  He  had  always  by  him, 
during  the  morning  of  that  day,  some  devo- 
tional book.      Heber's   Hymns,  and  Jeremy 
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Taylor's  Life,  were  great  favorites  "with  him ; 
and  he  had  read,  again  and  again,  **  RenneU's 
Narrative  of  the  conversion  of  Count  Stru- 
ensee."  Up  to  the  hour  mentioned  (6,  p.m.),  he 
was  averse  to  enter  upon  any  topic  connected 
with  business.  How  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  spent  would  be  a  matter  of  painful  inquiry. 
At  church  his  demeanor  was  decorous,  and 
even  devout  If  the  claims  of  charity  were 
there  brought  before  him  he  gave,  not  hand- 
somely and  liberally,  but  largely.  Whether 
this  was  the  result  of  some  generous  impulse ; 
whether  he  regarded  his  alms  as  a  set-off  against 
his  criminal  mode  of  life;  whether  by  these 
"  fre^-will  offerings"  he  hoped  to  propitiate  the 
Divine  favor,  is  best  known  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts.  Certainly  to  no  charitable  appeal  did 
he  give  reluctantly  or  niggardly ;  and  in  mat- 
ters of  business  my  connection  found  him  ^  te- 
nacious in  the  extreme  as  a  proprietor,  but 
liberal  and  indulgent  as  a  donor."  In  his  habits 
he  was  singularly  temperate ;  drunkenness  he 
abhored  as  brutal,  and  had  rare  command  of 
temper.  During  an  intercourse  of  many  months, 
and  occasionally  under  trying  circumstatices, 
my  informant  told  me  that  he  bad  never  once 
seen  him  ruffled,  or  had  heard  an  impatient  or 
angry  expression  issue  from  his  lips.  Soon 
after  the  adjustment  of  the  negotiation,  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  he  sank  somewhat 
rapidly  into  the  grave.   He  was  much  depressed 
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toward  the  close  of  life:  "not,"  as  he  himself 
strangely  phrased  it,  "  about  his  own  conduct 
individually ;  for  whatever  he  had  realized,  he 
had  realized  by  allowable  means.  What  causes 
me  uneasiness,  is  the  idea  that  my  career  and 
success  have  been,  and  may  continue  to  be,  the 
ruin  of  many."^ 

He  left  all  he  possessed  to  no  relatives,  but 
to  a  child,  for  whom,  in  his  last  illness,  he  had 
formed  a  passionate  attachment,  but  from  whom 
it  passed  irrevocably  to  a  public  charity,  when- 
ever it  could  be  proved  that  the  said  Philip 

bad  ever,  at  any  period,  or  under  any 

circumstances,  lost  at  any  one  time  Jive  shillings 
or  upward  at  a  game  of  chance." 

May  this  sentence  be  construed  as  the  game- 
ster's, dying  protest  against  his  iniquitous 
calling  ?     ? 

But  it  has  still,  followers.  The  "  HelP— 
appropriate  name!— is  yet  frequented;  and 
the  stakes  thete  are  nothing  less  than  human 
happiness  and  human  souls:  a  damning  re- 
proach to  us  as  a  nation  that  such  dens  of 
iniquity  are  permitted  to  exist !  Yet  so  it  will 
be  till  sounder  feelings  take  possession  of  the 
masses — till  the  requirements  of  Scripture  are 
recognized  as  the  rules  of  human  conduct — till 
there  is  less  of  political  economy,  and  more  of 
the  Bible  among  us — till  we  act,  and  legislate, 
and  punish,  and  reward  as  a  nation  of  Chris* 
tians  I 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CRIMINAL  CAREFULLY  CLOAKED  IN  RELIGIOUS 
PROFESSIONS. 

3amtz  Blomfielb  Bm^. 


"Men  may  have  the  Scriptures  by  heart;  and  yet  the 
ScriptareB  may  be  &r  enoogh  from  Uieir  hearts,  and  their 
heaits  farther  from  the  Scriptures."  Cecil, 

'Tis  at  best  but  a  loathsome  spectacle  which 
a  deceitful  man  must  present  to  an  Omniscient 
Observer. 

One  who  is  Truth  itself;  who  abhors  all  ap- 
•  proach  to  deception ;  who  has  forbidden  it  in 
the  sternest  terms,  and  annexed  to  it  the  heav- 
iest penalties;  who  can  penetrate  every  dis- 
guise; read  at  a  glance  the  heart;  separate 
unerringly  the  real  from  the  ostensible  resLSon 
of  every  action ;  who  is  privy  to  the  master 
secret  of  every  bosom ;  whose  gaze  nothing  can 
escape,  and  nothing  baffle — to  Him  the  double- 
dealer  of  every  class  must  be  abhorrent ! 

But  the  religious  double-dealer  —  he  who 
trades  upon  solemn  truths* — he  whose  weapons 
are  no  less  than  the  mighty  words  of  Inspira- 
tion— who  enfolds  himself  in  a  carefully- woven 
garment  of  spiritual  professions — how  must  Ae 
appear  to  The  Great  Author  op  Truth  ? 
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>     Such  was  Rush. 

Into  the  details  of  his  criminal  career  it  were 
idle  to  enter.  These  are  notorious.  But  his 
peculiar  tenets  are  less  known,  and  his  last 
hours  afford  a  singular,  and,  happily,  somewhat 
rare  spectacle  of  a  deliberate  and  successful 
self-deceiver. 

And,  first  place,  for  the  letter  of  the  chaplain, 
Mr.  Browne,  whose  unwearied  attentions  to  the 
wretched  criminal,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  useful  life : — 

<i  I  should  be  very  glad,  if  I  coald,  to  give  you  infor- 
matioa  respecting  Rush,  that  might  be  usefal  to  you ; 
but  he  was  of  so  anomalous  a  character,  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  found  any  theory  upon  it,  or  to  use  it  for 
the  confirmatiouof  one  ah'eady  established. 

**  I  have  been  chaplain,  of  the  jail  of  this  county  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  of  course  have  seen 
much  of  crime  and  of  criminals  of  every  grade ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  one  that  could  be,  in  any  way,  com- 
pared with  Hush.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
culprit,  ^sui  generis  ;'  and,  depraved  as  human  nature 
is,  few,  I  trust,  very  few,  have  arrived  at  the  same 
awful  state  of  depravity, 

«*  His  whole  life  appears  to  have  been  a  life  of  hE' 
CEFTioN :  every  end  sought  by  bim  was  to  be  obtained 
by  its  means.  It  was  Impossible  to  place  reliance  on 
any  of  his  professions.  Whether  they  were  true  or 
whether  they  were  false,  real  or  assumed,  none  but 
the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  can  determine. 

(*  From  the  first  hour  of  his  coming  into  jail,  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  resolved  to  put  on  the  mask  of  inno- 
cence. He  continued  to  act  his  part  under  it,  in 
defiance  of  nature  and  propriety,  and  to  make  all  things 
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yield  to  this  one  design.  For  this  purpose  he  assumed 
a  hardihood  inconsistent  with  innocence  itself,  and  as 
if  he  thought  be  could  induce  the  world  to  doubt  guilt 
as  glaring  as  the  noon-day  sun. 

«(It  was  too  awfully  evident  that  a  deceived  heart 
had  been  given  him.  He  could  talk  of  religion  as  one 
by  no  means  unacquainted  with  its  theory;  as  one 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  its  external 
observances,  and  of  professing  to  be  influenced  by  its 
inward  impressions.  He  spoke  of  a  future  state  with 
a  presumption  inconsistent  with  the  humility  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  more  especially  with  the  profligate  course  of 
life  which  he  could  not  deny  having  pursued. 

«( One  of  his  first  requests  to  uie  on  coming  into 
prison  was,  that  I  would  administer  to  him  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Had  the  request  been 
granted,  the  fact  must  have  been  known ;  and,  had  the 
world  believed  the  holy  rite  to  have  been  received 
with  sincerity,  its  obvious  conclusion  must  have  been, 
that  so  religious  and  holy^minded  a  man  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 

"  He  was  not  blind  to  this  conclusion.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  Sacrament ;'  and  on  its 
being  refused  to  him  by  the  clergyman  of  his  parish 
(the  Rev.  Edward  Jex  Blake),  on  acccount  of  a  strong 
suspicion  attaching  to  him  with  reference  to  Emily 
Sandford,  he  most  violently  abused  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman for  traducing  his  character,  although  on  his 
trial  he  admitted  that  the  suspicion  was  well  grounded. 

t«So  in  the  congregation  of  the  good  man,  under 
whose  ministry  and  guidance  he  had  principally  placed 
himself,  he  exhibited,  audibly  and  visibly,  more  than 
usual  signs  of  deep  religious  feeling.  And  yet,  would 
you  believe  it?  at  that  very  time  he  was  defrauding 
his  exemplary  pastor  of  bis  dues,  and  living  in  unre- 
strained profligacy,  if  not  in  the  commission  of  still 
greater  and  more  fearful  crimes! 
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«« And  such  was  the  eif#ct  of  these  exhibitions  on 
the  mind  of  his  spiritual  guide,  that  for  a  long  time 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  one  so 
apparently  religious  could  have  been  guilty  of  so 
atrocious  a  crime,  till  the  proofs  became  so  irresistible 
that  there  was  not,  he  confessed,  a  point  on  which  he 
could  hang  a  doubt;  and  so  awful  a  case  of  impeni- 
tence and  hardness  of  heart  he  never  witnessed. 

**Th6  fact  is,  that  Hush  valued  the  services  of 
neither  Mr.  Andrew  nor  myself  any  further  than  he 
thought  he  might  cajole  us,  and  the  world  through  us, 
into  a  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

«Had  it  been  poasible  for  any  such  doubt  to  have 
arisen,  the  last  few  days  would  have  dissipated  it. 
One  of  the  deadly  weapons  by  which  the  murders 
were  undoubtedly  perpetrated,  has  been  found  con- 
cealed under  some  manure  at  the  Potash  Farm.  It 
is  a  double-bareied  blunderbuss.  It  was,  when  found, 
without  a  ramrod,  and  the  ramrod  left  in  Stanfield-hall, 
on  the  night  of  the  murder,  exactly  fits  it. 

<*I  would,  in  conclusion,  observe  that  Rush's  be- 
havior toward  me  was  studiously  civil  and  respectful, 
and  in  no  way  calculated  to  raise  a  personal  prejudice 
against  him,  and  that  the  decided  manner  I  have 
spoken  of  him,  is  the  result  of  many  months'  oppor- 
tunity of  pbserviog  his  conduct,  and  studying  that 
character  which  it  was  his  design  to  hide. 

**  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  in  haste,  as  you  will 
perceive.  As,  however,  you  requested  an  early  an- 
swer, I  was  unwilling  to  delay  communicating  to  you 
such  facts  as  occurred  to  my  recollection  respecting 
the  subject  of  inquiry. 

•*  I  have  had  innumerable  communications  respecting 
this  notorious  criminal,  and  have  felt  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  noticing  hardly  any  of  them.  But  your 
inquiry  seems  to  be  of  so  legitimate  a  kind,  that  I  am 
happy  in  answering  it  as  fully  as  I  can.'' 
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Mr.  Andrew,  the  other  clergyman  who  at- 
tended Rush  in  his  prison  hours,  writes  respect- 
ing him  with  similar  distrust.  To  the  testimony 
of  this  gentleman,  considerable  interest  attaches. 
His  ministrations  are  known  to  be  of  a  pecu- 
liarly searching  and  impressive  cast.  He  was 
the  pastor  of  Rush  prior  to  the  fatal  occurrence 
at  Staniield-hall.  Rush  professed  the  greatest 
personal  attachment  to  Mr.  Andrew,  and  list- 
ened with  no  common  avidity  to  the  doctrines 
which  Mr.  Andrew  promulgated ;  nay,  more, 
his  pastor's  preaching  seemed  to  hold  in  thrall 
that  resolute  heart,  and  melt  that  stubborn  will. 
He  wept  profusely,  prayed,  and  professed  a 
decided  determination  to  repent  and  amend. 
Deceitful  all !  Fleeting  ''as  the  morning  cloud, 
and  as  the  early  dew  !" 

In  his  letter,  this  truly  Christian  pastor,  who 
knew  Rush  so  thoroughly,  writes,  he  "  did  be- 
lieve in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments,'' but  was  "  given  up  to  a  strong  delusion 
that  he  should  believe  a  lie." 

It  seems  that  eight  or  nine  years  previous  to 
the  Stanfield-hall  murders,  the  late  Mrs.  Rush 
and  her  family  commenced  an  attendance  on 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Andrew.  Rush  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  for  some  years  was  apparently  an 
earne^st  and  devout  worshiper.  His  emotion 
during  Mr.  Andrew's  preaching  was  frequently 
involuntary  and  visible.  Sobs  would  burst  from 
his  bosom,  and  tears  stream  from  his  eyes.   The 
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deepest  religious  impressions  seemed  to  be  his. 
Disease  and  death  ere  long  visited  his  house- 
hold. Mrs.  Rush  was  pronounced  past^recov- 
ery,  and  she,  as  exemplary  a  Christian  as  she 
was^^in  affectionate  wife  and  mother,  took  leave 
of  him  in  words  which  he  could  hardly  have 
ever  forgotten. 

"  James,  you  must  forsake  your  sins,  or  you 
will  never  follow  me  where  I  am  hastening." 

This  remark  seemed  to  overpower  him.  His 
strong  frame  was  convulsed  with  emotion,  and 
in  an  interview  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Andrew 
immediately  afterward,  he  manifested  the  deep- 
est sense  of  the  errors  of  his  past  life,  and 
avowed  the  most  decided  determination  to  avoid 
them  for  the  future. 

Eighteen  months  only  elapsed,  and  Emily 
Sand  ford  was  brought  to  his  home.  His  house- 
keeper, resolved  to  countenance  no  such  con- 
nection, quitted  his  service,  and  from  that 
period  the  attendance  of  Rush  on  Mr.  Andrew's 
ministry  ceased  ;  and  with  that  secession  his 
attention  to  his  public  devotional  duties  ap- 
parently ceased.  Convicted,  his  mind  seemed 
instantly  to  revert  to  his  former  pastor.  He 
desired  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Andrew  in  his 
cell.  That  earnest,  faithful,  and  affectionate 
minister  needed  no  second  bidding,  but  went 
to  him  at  once.  Rush,  after  a  burst  of  emotion, 
adverted  to  Mr.  Andrew's  former  sermons,  and 
to  the  feelings  which  he  had  experienced  while 
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listening  to  them.  Mr.  Andrew's  refdy  was— 
"  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Clirist,  in 
them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish." 
Allusion  was  made  to  the  triumphant  death  of 
his  wife ;  strong  emotion  was  exhibited  hf  the 
prisoner,  but  no  confession  proffered  by  him,  or 
hinted  at  The  visits  of  Mr.  Andrew  continued, 
but  after  a  tvhile  they  appeared  to  lose  their 
unction  and  effect  Rush,  ere  long,  essayed  to 
play  with  his  faithful  counselor  the  game  he 
had  tried  throughout  with  others,  the  counter- 
feiting of  innocence  with  elaborate  art  He 
spoke  of  himself  as  guiltless,  and  professed 
perfect  mental  quietude! 

On  one  occasion — he  was  addressing  Mr« 
Andrew — he  remarked,  with  much  softness  of 
tone^  and  great  placidity  of  manner,  "  Sinner  I 
confess  I  am ;  I  have  been  the  basest  of  sin- 
ners :  but  it  is  a  blessed  thing  for  me  that  I 
have  been  here;  for  since  my  confinement,  God 
.  has  visited  my  soul  with  mercy,  .through  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ  Yes,  that  blessed  Spirit 
has  brought  peace  to  my  soul  /" 

The  perversion  of  Scripture  to  his  own  pur- 
poses, the  readiness  with  which  he  would  quote 
it,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  would  distort 
its  statements  to  maintain  his  own  views,  v^as 
one  of  the  most  marked  and  appalling  features 
in  his  character,  ^ 

"  You  think,**  was  his  remark,  not  many  days 
before  his.  end,  "  that  I  am  guilty ;  but  what  a 
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mercy  that  man  is  notio  be  my  judge,  but  God; 
and  He  knows  that  I  am  innocent  r 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Andrew  endeavor- 
ed to  rekindle  the  embers  of  feelings  which 
were  apparently  dormant,  by  adroit  reference 
to  the  past.  He  suddenly  recited  and  brought 
under  review  that  class,  or  rather  that  series 
of  Scripture  passages  which  had  formerly  most 
affected  the  criminal,  when  a  regular  attendant 
on  his  (Mr.  Andrew's)  ministry.  It  availed  not. 
The  passages  had  lost  their  power.  The  feel- 
ings they  had  once  aroused  were  chilled.  The 
deliunciations,  promises,  and  warnings  under 
which  he  had  formerly  writhed  and  wept  had 
lost  their  power.  He  met  them  with  reiterated 
and  emphatic  declarations  of  his  innocence. 

The  books  of  devotion  which  he  left  behind 
him  were  frightful — ;frightful,  not  from  their 
nature,  fQr  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate, 
but  from  the  evidences  they  afforded  of  a  wish 
to  falsify,  in  life  and  in  "death— of  a  resolution 
to  lie,  even  when  his  lips  would  be  silent  in  the 
grave ;  and  of  a  determination  to  make  Scrip- 
ture itself,  if  possible,  subsidiary  to  deceit. 

All  the  passages  applicable  to  an  innocent 
man— to  a  being  suffering  deeply  but  ui^stly 
— to  an  erring  mortal  whom  man  oppressed, 
but  whom  God  protected — ^to  one  whom  his 
fellows  were  about  to  crush,  bdt  whose  friend 
was  the  Supreme:  these  wtere  carefully  and 
repeatedly  underscored. 
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Some  of  the  most  toudiing  expremims  of 
David,  in  those  matchless  Psalms,  where  the 
agonized  monarch,  wounded  to  the  heart's  core 
by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  and  the  defection 
of  his  subjects,  pours  out  his  sorrows  to  the 
Almighty  in  accents  of  unwavering  faith — 
''Thou  shalt  answer  for  me,  O  Lord,  my  God." 
These  and  similar  avowals  did  the  criminal 
apply  specially  to  himself. 

These,  of  course,  were  to  survive  him,  and 
hereafter  to  form  so  many  mementoes  of  the 
faith  and  patience  with  which  an  innocent  man 
bore  unmerited  suffering  and  undeserved  ob- 
loquy. 

They  were  to  be  evidence  when  he  was  gone 
of  his  private  impressions  and  convictions:  they 
were  to  prove  to  the  world  that,  in  private  and 
before  his  God^  he  was  a  pious,  submissive,  but 
murdered  man ! 

To  the  last  his  efforts  to  deceive  Mr.  Andrew 
were  unrelaxed.  After  divine  service,  on  the 
morning  of  his  execution,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  appealed  to  God  as  his  judge  that 
he  was  innocent.  In  reply  to  searching  ques- 
tions by  the  same  gentleman,  he  averred  that 
on  tlj^  fatal  evening  he  had  no  idea  that  a 
murd^  was  about  to  be  committed,  nor  did  he 
know  the  murderers.  The  parting  between  the 
minister  and  the  convict  was  characteristic  of 
both.  The  governor  having  summoned  Rush 
to  the  press-room,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
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pinioned,  Mr.  Andrew  ^idvanced  to  take  his 
leave.  His  words  were,  "  Good-by— /orevcr." 
Rush  responded,  "No!  not  forever." — ^**Yes; 
FOREVER,"  repeated  Mr.  Andrew,  and  imme- 
diately departed. 

Such  were  the  final  efforts  of  a  mind  bent 
on  deceit,  but  no  stranger  to  Holy  Scripture — 
a  mind  never  at  a  loss  for  Scriptural  language 
to  give  weight  to  an  argument,  or  for  Scripture 
precept,  to  distort  to  an  unholy  purpose. 

He  was  a  religious  Self-Deceiver. 

He  professed  a  burning  anxiety  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen ;  and  a  frequent  subject 
of  complaint  with  him  was  the  paucity,  and 
feebleness  of  the  attempts  made  to  bring  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer.  Not  "  half 
was  done  in  the  matter  that  ought  to  be  and 
might  be,"  he  contended.  The  conversion  of 
the  Jews  to  Christianity  was  an  enterprise  in 
which  he  took  a  lively  interest.  Nor  was  his 
support  confined  to  words.  In  his  house  was 
to  be  found  a  collecting-box  specially  set  apart 
for  contributions  toward  that  object,  and  he 
never  referred  to  the  Jew  without  expressions 
of  "pity  and  compassion  for  the  obdurat||and 
stiff-necked  Hebrew,  for  his  narrow  views  and 
defective  creed  I"  ^ 

In  commenting  upon  this  feature  in  the 
character  of  this  self-deceiver,  let  me  carefully 
guard  myself  from  the  imputation  of  speaking 
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slightingly  of  either  object,  or  of  the  labors  of 
those  earnest-minded  and  true-hearted  men  who 
strive  to  promote  it. 

To  be  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Jew  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Messiah ;  to  have 
any  share,  however  humble,  in  rescuing  the 
heathen  from  the  bondage  of  idolatry,  well 
befits  those  whose  belief  in  their  own  creed  is 
hearty  and  sincere,  and  who  hold  the  precepts 
and  teaching  of  the  **  despised  Nazarene"  to  be 
consoling,  satisfying,  and  progressive,  and  his 
sacrifice  to  be  all-sufficient  and  enduring. 

One  would  not  deal  dther  than  charitably 
with  one  whose  account  was  so  heavy,  and 
who,  under  such  awful  circumstances,  passed 
to  meet  it.  But  the  question  will  recur  again 
and  again,  did  not  his  last  hours — the  deliberate 
and  reiterated  falsehoods  with  which  they  were 
laden — his  elaborate  attempts  to  mislead  his 
spiritual  advisers,  and  the  manner  in  which,  to 
the  last,  he  distorted  Scripture  and  dissembled 
with  his  God,  present  a  scene  in  which  we  may 
well  suppose  the  Tempter  to  have  rejoiced  and 
triumphed  ? 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ONE    BIN   THE   PARENT    OF   MANY. 


'*  What  folly  for  a  man  to  do  that  now  which  he  must  cer- 
taioly  undo  again  by  repentai|ce,  or — be  undone  forever  !^* 

Adahs  of  Wintrinohah. 

To  this  hour'  considerable  mystery  hangs 
over  the  motives  and  misdeeds  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Perreaus.  Let  the  guilt  of  Daniel  be  ad- 
mitted, still  grounds  exist  for  doubting  whether 
Robert,  the  medical  man,  was  not  misled  by  his 
devoted  attachtnent  to,  and  measureless  confi- 
dence in  his  brother?  Might  he  not,  immersed 
in  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  active  pro- 
fessional life,  and  giving  implicit  credence  to 
his  brother^s  representations,  be  the  victim  of 
the  arts  of  a  singularly  clever  and  most  design- 
ing woman  ? 

This  conclusion  is  not  fanciful.  It  wa^  shared 
by  many.  Certainly  the  seventy-eight  leading 
bankers  and  merchants  of  the  city  of  London 
held  it  when  they  petitioned  for  his  pardon.  An 
effort  which  assumes  greater  significance,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  no  kindred  representation 
was  made  for  his  brother  Daniel. 

Again :  the  character  he  received  at  his  trial 
from  persons  of  the  first  consideration  for  strict 
12 
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integrity,  candor,  and  veracity,  must  raise  a 
presumption  in  iiis  favor. 

Nor  vtras  it  other  than  the  action  of  a  man 
who  knew  himself  to  be  innocent,  to  take  the 
initiative,  to  challenge  investigation  into  the 
affair,  to  seek  himself  the  presence  of  a  magis- 
trate, and  to  be  the  very  first  to  bring  under 
legal  cognizance  the  strange  transaction. 

This  is  not  usually  the  line  of  conduct  adopt- 
ed by  culprits.  The  last  party  of  whom  such 
individuals  generally  crave  audience  is  a  po- 
lice magistrate.  But  who  hung  the  brothers  ? 
Whose  evidence  sealed  their  fate  1  Who  brought 
them,  by  her  arts  and  practices,  to  the  fatal 
tree? 

She  whose  connection  with  one  of  them 
neither  religion  nor  morality,  neither  the  laws 
of  God  nor  the  laws  of  man,  could  sanction. 

Will  men  never  admit  that  "nothing  worth  - 
having  is  got  by  sin ;  nothing  worth  keeping  is  ^ 
lost  by  holiness  1\ 

Is  this  brief  and  pregnant  assurance  the  very 
last  they  choose  to  credit,  **  the  way  of  tranS' 
gressors  is  hard?^^ 

On  a  March  afternoon,  in  the  spring  of  1775, 
an  elegantly  dressed  woman,  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman,  entered  the  public  office.  Bow-street, 
and  inquired  for  one  of  the  magistrates.  Mr. 
Addington  being  then  in  his  private  room,  the 
parties  were  shown  in.  The  gentleman  gave 
his  name  as  Robert  Perreau,  an  apothecary. 
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residing  in  Golden  Square,  where  he  had  been 
successfully  engaged  in  practice  for  a  consider-* 
able  period.  He  stated  that  he  now  came  for-* 
ward,  in  self-defense,  to  deliver  up  his  compan- 
ion, Mrs.  Rudd,  who  had  given  him  a  bond  for 
£7500,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  forgery.  The  lady  instantly  denied  the  charge, 
and  mutual  upbraidings  ensuing,  Mr.  Addington 
thought  proper,  as  both  parties  seemed  more  or 
less  implicated,  to  remand  both  to  Tothill  Fields 
Bridewell,  for  further  exa;mination.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  variety  of  circumstances  trans- 
pired^ all  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  Robert 
Perreau^s  brother,  Daniel,  was  concerned  in  the 
forgery,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  detain 
him  also  in  the  Bridewell  upon  his  going  to  pay 
Robert  a  visit.  The  Wednesday  following,  all 
three  were  e^s^amined  before  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates at  Guildhall;  but  nothing  material  ap- 
peared at  this  or  any  subsequent  examination, 
except  that  Mrs.  Rudd  was  admitted  witness 
for  the  crown. 

On  the  first  of  June,  Robert  Perreau's  trial 
came  on,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  uttering  a 
forged  bond  for  £7500.  There  were  four 
counts  in  the  indictment.  The  first  charged 
him  with  an  attempt  to  defraud  William  Adair, 
Esq.  The  second  to  defraud  Henry  and  Rob- 
ert Drummond,  Esqrs. ;  and  the  other  two  for 
uttering  and  publishing  the  same,  knowing  it 
to  be  forged.    Mr.  Howarth,  counsel  for  the 
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prosecution,  opened  the  proceedings  by  simply 
recounting  the  charges  laid  in  the  incUctment. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Lee,  who  entered  more 
at  length  into  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  concluded  by  impressing  it  on  the 
jury,  that  as  public  justice  was  alone  the  object 
of  the  prosecution,  they  were  to  be  guided 
entirely  in  their  verdict  by  the  favorable  or  un- 
favorable circumstances  presented  to  them. 

Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  the  first  witness 
uAlled,  swore  that  about  the  15th  or  16th  of 
January,  the  prisoner,  whom  he  bad  known  as 
the  medical  attendant  of  several  families  he 
was  connected  with,  applied  to  him  for  the 
loan  of  £1500,  to  assist  him  in  completing  a 
purchase  he  had  just  effected,  to  the  amount 
of  £14,000  or  £15,000,  offering  as  security  the 
bond  of  a  very  responsible  gentleman,  whom 
he  would  hereafter  name.  To  this  inquiry 
witness  made  answer,  that  he  considered  the 
title  deeds  alone  of  such  an  estate  would  be 
ample  security  for  such  an  advance.  To  this 
the  prisoner  objected,  as  the  business  was  to 
be  transacted  in  the  country.  But  as  the 
proposed  loan  was  required  for  ten  days^  and 
no  longer,  he  would  ofler  instead,  as  security, 
the  lease  of  a  house  in  Harley-street,  Cavendish 
Square,  together  with  his  own  note  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  assignment.  This  se- 
curity witness  accepted.  On  the  7th  of  March, 
following,  the  prisoner  again  called  on  him,  and 
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after  apologi^g  for  his  want  af  punctuality  in 
repaying  the  advance  of  £1500,  said  that  he 
had  a  further  favor  to  beg  of  him,  which  was, 
to  borrow  the  sum  of  £7500  on  a  bond  of  Wm, 
Adair,  Esq.,  out  of  which  he  would  cancel  Mr. 
Drummond's  first  advance  of  £1500.  He  (wit- 
ness) desired  to  see  the  bond,  which  the,  pris- 
oner produced.  After  inspecting  it,  witness 
expressed  some  doubts  of  its  bearing  Mr. 
Adair's  signature,  when  the  prisoner  replied, 
"  There  could  be  no  ground  for  hesitation  on 
that  point,  as  it  was  witnessed  by  two  of  Mr. 
Adair's  servants,  Jones  and  Stark.  He  then 
laid  considerable  stress  on  Mr.  Adair's  personal 
friendship  for  him.;  and  witness  believes  he  said 
that  this  bond  was  given  by  Mr.  Adair  as  the 
balance  of  his  account.  Mr.  Drummond's 
brother  and  partner  came  in  during  this  con- 
versation, and  was  shown  the  bond.  He  also 
believed  that  the  signature  was  not  genuine. 
They  therefore  told  the  prisoner  to  return  next 
day,  and  they  would  consider  oyer  the  matter 
in  the  interim.  Perreau  then  went  away,  but 
returned  about  two  hours  afterwardj  saying, 
he  had  just  seen  Mr.  Adair,  who  was  going  out 
for  his  morning's  drive,  and  had  communicated 
to  him  the  circumstance.  In  reply,  Mr.  Adair 
observed,  "The  only  reason  he  could  assign 
for  Mr.  Drummond's  thinking  it  not  to  be  his 
hand- writing,  was  the  difference  twenty  years 
might  have  made  in  the  character  Sfad  firmness 
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of  his  autograph,  that  being  the  intenral  which 
had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Drummond  had  last  seen 
him  write."  This  explanation  was  not  deemed 
satisfactory.  Messrs.  Drummond  still  enter- 
tained doubts ;  adhered  to  their  determination 
to  have  an  interval  for  reflection ;  and  desired 
Mr.  Perreau  to  call  on  them  the  following  day. 

During  the  self-same  evening,  however, 
Messrs.  Drummond,  having  resolved  to  arrive 
at  certainty  in  some  shape,  called  on  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Adair,  and  submitted  the  tiutograph  to 
him.  He  assured  them  it  was  not  genuine. 
If  those  words,  "William  Adair,'*  purported 
to  be  the  signature  of  Mr.  Adair,  the  army 
agent  in  Pall  Mall,  they  were  spurious.  They 
were  not  written  by  him ;  and  the  signature,  in 
consequence,  was  a  forgery. 

About  eleven  the  next  morning,  the  prisoner 
again  presented  himself,  and,  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  signatures  being  genuine,  produced  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Adair,  signed  only  with  the 
initials  "  W.  A.,"  containing  a  statement  to  that 
effect. 

This,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  the  bankers. 
Messrs.  Drummond  therefore  proposed  to  the 
prisoner  their  going  down  to  Mr.  Adair's  at 
once,  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt.  To  this 
suggestion,  he  at  first  slightly  objected,  remark- 
ing, "  Probably  Mr.  Adair  is  gone  out ;"  but 
on  Messrs.  Drummond  repeating  the  propo- 
sition, he   with  great   cheerfulness  assented: 
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Mr.  Henry  Drummond  and  himself  stepped 
into  the  carriage  of  the  latter,  and  drove  to 
Mr.  Adair's.  On  reaching  that  gentleman's 
residence,  Mr.  A.  not  only  repudiated  the  sig- 
nature, but  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
action, and  disclaimed  all  acquaintance  with 
any  person  of  the  name  of  Perreau.  This 
denial  greatly  astonished  all  parties,  the  pris- 
oner included:  he,  with  evident  amazement, 
exclaimed,  **  Surely,  sir,  you  are  jocular !"  On 
Mr.  Adair  repeating  his, disclaimer,  and  per- 
sisting in  it,  the  prisoner  seemed  to  be  agitated, 
and  said,  "Send  for  Mrs.  D.  Perreau,"  she  can 
explain  the  matter."  Mrs.  D.  Perreau  (Mrs. 
Rudd)  was  accordingly  sent  for;  who,  upon 
being  pressed  to  tell  what  she  knew  about  the 
affair,  confessed  herself  to  he  the  person  who  had 
forged  the  bond ;  adding,  that  she  "  made  this 
disclosure^  rather  than  permit  an  innocent  man 
with  a  large  family  to  suffer J^  The  witness, 
in  conclusion,  stated,  that  he  did  not  see  Mrs. 
Rudd  again  till  the  Saturday  following,  at  Sir 
John  Fielding's,  where  she  was  present,  to- 
gether with  the  prisoner  and  his  brother. 

Mr.  G.  Wheatly,  clerk  at  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond's  bank,  corroborated,  clearly  and  cir- 
cumstantially, the  evidence  of  the  preceding 
witness. 

Mr.  Drummond's  brother  was  next  called. 
He  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  foregoing 
parties,  with  this  material  addition :  that  when 
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he  questioned  Mrs.  Rudd's  ability  to  forge 
Mr.  Adair's  name,  she  took  up  a  slip  of  paper 
and  wrote  the  name,  in  every  respect  similar 
to  that  affixed  to  the  bond. 

Sir  Thomas  Frankland  deposed  that  the 
prisoner  was  his  medical  attendant  for  fifteen 
years ;  he  always  believed  him  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  had  lent  him,  at  different  times, 
various  sums  of  money  on  bonds,  particularly 
on  one  of  Mr.  Adair's,  for  £4000,  which  was 
to  be  repaid  on  the  29th  of  March  last. 

Mr.  R.  Wilson,  a  law-scrivener,  deposed, 
that  he  had  filled  up  the  bond  attempted  to  be 
passed  to  Messrs.  Drummond ;  that  he  had  it 
from  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  witb  a  minute  in 
his  own  handwriting,  directing  him  to  fill  it 
up  as  debt  due  from  W.  Adair,  Esq.,  to  R. 
Perreau,  Esq.,  which  minute  the  prisoner  after- 
ward desired  him  to  bum;  he,  the  prisoner, 
first  crossing  it  with  a  pen. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  declared,  on  oath,  that  he  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  Mr.  Adair's  handwriting, 
and  that  the  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bond  had  no  resemblance  to  it. 

Mr.  J.  Adair  gave  similar  testimony;  and 
Mr.  Jones  one  of  the  supposed  subscribing 
witnesses,  declared  his  signature  to. the  deed  a 
forgery. 

This  was  the  evidence  ior  the  prosecution. 

The  prisoner  was  now  called  upon  for  his 
defense.     This  he  read  from  his  notes,  Mr. 
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Justice  Aston  having  previously  pointed  out  to 
him  the  points  which  bore  against  him,  and 
where  it  was^ necessary  for  him  to  be  particular. 
The  prisoner  occupied  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  in  reading  his  statement.  It  consisted 
mainly  of  a  minute  detail  of  the  elaborate 
artifices  resorted  to  by  Mrs.  Rudd  in  order  to 
engage  him  in  her  scheme  of  getting  these 
bond3  negotiated.  Some  of  the  matters  dwelt 
upon  were  these : — That  a  frequent  topic  of  her 
conversation  was  the  interest  she  possessed  with 
Mr.  William  Adair.  These  matters,  among 
others,  he  had  been  assured  of  by  her:  that 
Mr.^  Adair  had,  by  his  interest  with  his  majesty, 
obtained  a  promise  of  a  baronetcy  for  Mr. 
Daniel  Perreau,  and  was  about  procuring  him 
a  seat  in  Parliament:  that  she  had  given. him 
tO'Understand  that  Mr.  Adair  had  promised  to 
open  a  bank,  and  to  take  himself  and  his  brother 
into  partnership :  that  he  himffelf  had  received 
many  letters  signed  "William  Adair,"  which 
he  had  never  for  one  moment  doubted  to  have 
come  from  Mr.  Adair,  the  army  agent,  in  Pall 
Mall :  that  through  Mrs.  Rudd,  Mr.  Adair  had 
promised  to  give  them  a  very  considerable  part 
of  his  fortune  4uring  his  life ;  and  was  to  allow 
Mr.  Daniel  Perreau  £2500,  per  annum  for  his 
household  expenses;  and  her  (Mrs.  Rudd)  £600 
per  annum,  for  pin-money:  that  Mr.  Daniel 
Perreau  purchased  a  house  in  Harley-street  for 
£4000,  which  monev  Mr.  Adair  was^to  give  them. 
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That  when  Daniel  Perreau  was  pressed  by 
the  vendor  for  the  purchase  money,  the  prison- 
er understood  that  he  and  Mrs.  Rudd  applied 
to  Mr.  William  Adair,  and  that  his  answer  was, 
that  he  ''  had  lent  the  king  £70,000,  and  had 
purchased  a  house  in  Pall-Mall  for  £7000,  in 
which  to  carry  on  the  banking  business;  there- 
fore could  not  spare  the  £4000  at  that  time. 
And  that  Mrs.  Rudd  told  him  (the  prisoner) 
that  Mr.  Adair  desired  that  he  would  get  a 
bond  for  £5300  filled  up,  as  he  had  done  once 
before,  and  Mr.  Adair  would  execute  it.  That 
after  Wilson,  the  law  stationer,  had  filled  up  the 
bond,  he  delivered  it  to  Mrs.  Rudd,  who  gave 
it  to  the  prisoner  a  day  or  two  afterward,  exe^ 
cuted.  That  he  borrowed  the  £4000  upon  this 
bond,  which  was  dated  the  20th  of  December, 
from  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  and  delivered  Sir 
Thomas's  draft  to  Mrs.  Rudd.  That  about  the 
10th  of  March  he  told  Mrs,  Rudd,  that  Mr. 
Adair's  bond,  that  he  had  given  to  Sir  Th6mas 
Frankland  in  November,  was  nearly  due ;  and 
Mrs.  Rudd  told  him,  the  following  day,  that  Mr. 
Adair  desired  he  would  once  more  borrow  for 
him  £5000.  That  he  made  many  objections  to 
being  employed  in  so  disagreeable  a  business ; 
but  at  last,  supposing  he  should  oblige  Mr. 
Adair,  consented,  and  accordingly  got  a  bond 
filled  up  by  the  law  stationer  for  £7500,  paya^ 
ble  to  himself.  That  he  delivered  this  docu- 
ment to  Mrs.  Rudd,  on  Saturday  the  4th  of 
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March,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  his  brother, 
and  Mr.  Cassaday.  That  Mrs.  Rudd  returned 
it  to  him,  sxecutedj  on  the  Tuesday  following. 
And  that  throughout  he  never  had  entertained 
the  slightest  suspicion  but  that  the  bonds,  one 
and  all,  were  really  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Adair.  That  when  he  took  the  bonds  to  Mr. 
Drummond's  he  did  not  say  that  he  "  had  him- 
self seen  it  executed  by  Mr.  Adair,"  but  that 
he  knew  it  was  Mr.  Adair's  handwriting,  as  he 
had  often  seen  letters  from  Mr.  Adair  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Perreau  and  his  wife.  That  when  he 
informed  Mrs.  Rudd  of  the  observation  which 
Mr.  Drummond  had  made  upon  the  signature 
to  the  bond,  she  went  out,  and  upon  her  return 
she  told  him  that  she  had  seen  Mr.  Adair,  just 
as  he  was  going  out  for  his  morning  ride ;  and 
that  Mr.  Adair  told  her  that  the  alteration  in 
the  signature  was  merely  the  difference  be- 
tween age  and  youth,  and  that  it  was  his  hand- 
writing ;  that  so  instructed,  he  said  as  much  to 
Mr.  Drummond,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
its  being  a  forgery  till  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Adair.  All  these  circumstances,  he  admitted, 
made  against  his  understanding;  but  he  hoped 
the  court  would  judge  of  him  by  his  intentions^ 
which,  he  appealed  to  God  in  the  most  solemn 
terms,  were  not  in  the  least  degree  criminal. 

A  crowd  of  witnesses  were  then  called  to  the 
prisoner's  character.  Prior  to  this,  however, 
John  Moody  and  Mary  Brown,  servants  of  Mr. 
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Daniel  Perreau's,  were  put  into  the  box»  and 
their  testimony  was  very  peculiar  and  very 
important  They  desposed,  in  the  clearest  and 
most  positive  terms,  that  Mrs.  Rudd  used  to 
write  letters  her  self ,  addressed  to  Daniel  PerreaUj 
and  desire  them  to  say  that  they  were  left  by  Mr. 
Adair  for  him;  that  a  doable  rap  was  likewise 
often  heard  at  the  door,  and  that  Mrs.  Radd 
used  to  be  in  waiting,  step  aside,  write  a  card, 
as  if  from  Mr.  Adair,  and  carry  it  up-stairs  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Perreau. 

Among  the  witnesses  to  the  prisoner's  char- 
acter were  many  very  eminent  persons,  such  as 
Lady  Littleton,  Sir  John  More,  Sir  John  Chap- 
man, and  others.  0[  his  own  profession  were 
Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  Dr.  Baker,  and  a  number 
of  eminent  physicians.  They  concurred  in  giv- 
ing the  prisoner  the  highest  possible  character. 

The  judge  then  summed  up  the  evidence,  and 
the  jury,  after  an  absence  from  court  of  ten 
minutes,  returned  with  a  verdict,  ^Guilty  of 
publishing  and  uttering  the  bond,  knowing  it  to 
be  forged." 

Daniel  Perreau  was  then  placed  at  the  bar, 
charged  with  being  an  accomplice  in  forging 
the  bond  tendered  to  Messrs.  Drummond ;  but 
as  nothing  which  had  transpired  on  his  broth- 
er's trial  tended  to  criminate  him,  he  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  immediately  acquitted. 

fiut  on  the  following  morning,  Friday,  June 
2d,  he  (Daniel  Perreau)  was  again  placed  at 
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the  bar,  charged  with  forging  a  bond  on  William 
Adair,  Esq.,  for  £3100,  with  intent  to  defraud 
Dr.  Thomas  Brooke.  Other  counts  charged 
him  with  uttering  and  publishing  it,  knowing  it 
to  be  forged.  - 

Mr.  Howarth,  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  in 
opening  the  case  to  the  jury,  stated  that  after 
the  long  and  familiar  intimacy  of  the  prosecutor, 
Mr.  Brooke,  with  the  prisoner,  it  was  with  great 
pain  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  appear 
against  him;  nothing  but  a  regard  to  public 
justice  would  have  overcome  his  reluctance  to 
such  a  proceeding;  and  that  by  Dr.  Brooke's 
desire  the  bare  facts,  divested  of  >all  introduc- 
tory comment)  would  be  submitted  to  them. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brooke  was  the  first  witness 
called.  He  deposed,  that  he  had  long  been  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  prisoner;  that 
on  the  first  of  November,  in  the  year  preceding, 
Daniel  Perre^u  had  applied  to  him  to  borrow  a 
sum  of  money  for  a  short  interval ;  that  he  (the 
doctor)  had  told  him  he  had  not  at  that  time 
any  money  at  his  banker's,  save  what  would  be 
barely  sufficient  for  his  own  private  use  ;  upon 
which  the  prisoner  replied,  **  Have  you  not  got 
some  *  Ayr  bonds  ?'*  Let  me  have  them,  and  I 
will  give  you  as  security  a  bond  of  Mr,  Adair's, 
the  late  agent  in  Pall  Mall."  To  this  arrange- 
ment the  doctor  assented:  and  accordingly 
gave  him  (taking  Mr.  Adair's  bond  payable  to 
*  Bonds  belonging  to  a  late  bank  in  Ayr. 
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Daniel  Perreau,  witnessed  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Starke,  the  same  two  subscribing  witnesses  as 
to  Robert  Perreau's  bond)  fifteen  Ayr  bonds, 
each  of  the  value  of  £100,  which  £1500  was 
to  have  been  paid  in  eight  days'  time.  Long 
after  the  expiration  of  the  eight  days,  Dr. 
Brooke  called  on  him  for  the  payment  of  the 
money ;  but  the  prisoner  begged  him  to  have 
a  little  further  patience,  for  that  he  had  lodged 
the  bonds  in  Drummond's  bank,  and  would 
take  them  out  in  a  few  days.  Upon  this  Dr. 
Brooke  was  satisfied,  and  never  heard  further 
on  the  subject  till  he  was  apprized  of  Robert 
Perreau's  being  taken  up  for  forgery,  which 
led  him  to  suspect  that  the  bond  which  he 
had  received  from  the  prisoner  might  be  of  the 
same  counterfeit  species,  and  which,  upon  in- 
quiry of  Mr.  W.  Adair,  he  found  most  unhap- 
pily to  be  the  fact. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bearcroft :  Dr.  Brooke 
was  asked  his  "  opinion  of  the  prisoner  prior  to 
this  charge."  He  answered,  he  "entertained 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  integrity,  and  placed 
the  utmost  value  on  his  friendship,  otherwise 
he  would  have  had  no  dealings  with  him."  He 
was  then  questioned  as  to  whether  he  knew 
the  prisoner  had  surrendered  of  his  own  accord) 
or  sufiered  himself  to  be  taken.  To  which  the 
doctor  said  he  did  not  positively  know  which 
course  he  had  adopted. 

The  bond  was  then  read. 
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Richard  Wilson  (the  law- scrivener,  who  had 
filled  up  the  bond,  of  publishing  which,  knowing 
it  ta  be  forged,  Robert  Perreau  was  the  pre- 
ceding day  convicted)  was  next  called.  He 
swore  that  he  had  filled  up  the  present  bond, 
but  could  not  positively  assert  which  of  the 
two  Perreaus  brought  it  to  him ;  though  he 
could  say  confidently  that  he  had  filled  up  no 
bond  whatever  with  the  name  of  "Adair," 
other  than  that  which  had  been  brought  him 
by  one  or  other  of  the  two  brothers. 

Mr.  bgilvie,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Adair,  swore 
positively  that  the  signature  of  William  Adair 
to  the  bond  was  not  Mr.  Adair's  handwriting, 
or  bore  any  resemblance  to  it. 

This  was  the  evidence  on  which  the  prosecu- 
tion rested. 

The  prisoner  was  now  called  upon  for  his 
defense ;  and  at  the  same  time  told  by  the  judge 
where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  most  par- 
ticular. 

His  defense  was  extremely  brief ;  little  more 
than  a  few  emphatic  sentences. 

He  informed  the  court,  in  sparing  but  im- 
pressive terms,  that  "  he  was  unfortuijately  the 
dupe  of  an  artful  woman  (Mrs.  Rudd),  and  had 
implicitly  believed  the  bond,  which  he  deposit- 
ed with  Dr.  Brooke,  to  be  genuine  ;  and  really 
and  truly  signed,  as  it  purported  to  be,  by  Mr. 
Adair.*'  This  he  affirmed,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case,  other- 
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wise  he  would  not  for  the  world  have  been 
mixed  up  with  such  a  transaction. 

John  Moody,  and  Mary  Brown,  servants  of 
the  prisoner,  were  again  called,  and  repeated 
the  evidence  which  they  had  previously  given 
on  Robert  Perreau's  trial,  touching  the  tricks, 
the  cards,  the  double  raps  at  the  door,  and 
other  mancBUvres  resorted  to  by  Mrs.  Rudd,  in 
order  to  make  their  master  believe  that  Mr. 
Adair  had  called  upon  him. 

Another  servant,  in  the  same  employment, 
fully  corroborated  their  statements. 

Witnesses  were  called  to  character.  Among 
them  General  Melville.  They  concurred  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  favorable  opinion  of  the  ac- 
cused. 

Mr.  Justice  Aston  summed  up,  and  comment- 
ed with  great  impartiality  on  the  conflicting 
evidence.  The  jury  withdrew  for  a  few  nnn- 
utes,  and  then  brought  in  their  verdict,  ^  Guihy 
of  uttering  and  publishing  the  bond,  knowing  it 
to  be  forged." 

But  though  these  unfortunate  men  were  thus 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  die,  they  were 
not  mentioned  in  any  report  to  his  majesty  till 
the  month  of  December  following. 

During  this  long  and  painful  period  of  sus- 
pense, they  had  again  to  make  their  appearance 
in  a  court  of  justice.  In  July  they  were  re- 
moved from  Newgate  by  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  to  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  in  order 
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to  be  examined  as  witnesses,  in  a  trial  upon  an 
action  of  trover,  brought  by  Mr.  Belliard,  jew- 
eler, against  Sir  T.  Frankland.  It  appeared, 
that  Belliard  had  lent  Daniel  Perreau  a  diamond 
ring  of  £500  value,  till  he,  the  jeweler,  should 
be  able  to  make  one  of  the  same  value  of  a  dif- 
ferent fashion  for  him ;  that  on  the  detection  of 
the  forgeries.  Sir  Thomas,  as  principal  creditor, 
seized  the  ring  in  question  as  part  of  Daniel 
Perreau's  real  property.  After  a  short  consult- 
ation, the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  with  one 
shilling  damages,  which,  as  the  law  then  stood, 
entitled  him  to  costs  of  suit.  In  other  words, 
the  jeweler  recovered  his  own  property :  and 
the  grasping  baronet  was  compelled  to  forego 
that  to  which  he  had  neither  legally  nor  morally 
a  claim.* 

Meanwhile  the  accomplice,  manifold  writer, 
approver^  and  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Adair, 
Mrs.  Rudd-^although  she  had  not  been  called 
upon  as  king's  evidence  in  either  of  the  preced- 
ing trials— exerted  herself  most  anxiously  to 
obtain  all  the  advantages  of  one.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  brought  herself  from  Newgate  by  Ha- 
beas Corpus  into  the  court  of  King's -Bench, 
where  her  counsel  produced  an  affidavit,  stating 
the  fact  of  her  having  been  admitted  evidence 
for  the  crown  against  the  Perreaus.  On  this 
occasion  this  fluent  and  dauntless  woman  ad- 

*  This  incident  is  subsequently-  referred  to  by  counsel  on 
Mrs.  Budd's  trial. 

13 
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dressed  the  court  herself  in  her  own  behalf. 
After  hearing  the  plea  debated  for  two  days, 
their  lordships  decided  that  the  magistrates 
were  not  empowered  to  oflfer  her  protection, 
and  consequently  remanded  her  to  Newgate. 

On  this  occasion  Lord  Mansfield,  in  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Court,  used  these  signifi- 
cant expressions : — **  In  some  cases,"  said  his 
lordship,  ''there  arose  circumstances  which 
rendered  accomplices,  even  though  illegally  ad- 
mitted evidences,  objects  deserving  mercy;  and 
these  chiefly  were  a  regular,  decent  behavior^ 
and  invariable  relation  of  the  whole  truths  which 

DID  NOT  APPEAR  TO  BE  THE  CASE  IN  THE  PRESENT 
INSTANCE  !" 

On  the  16th  of  September  she  was  again 
brought  up  to  the  bar  for  her  discharge,  her 
counsel  insisting  that,  as  she  had  been  already 
admitted  an  evidence  for  the  king,  it  would  be 
wholly  unprecedented  to  detain  her  for  trial. 
On  this  point  of  law  the  judges  diflering  in 
opinion,  she  was  again  remanded  back  to  prison, 
until  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  could  be  had 
on  so  important  a  question.  At  length  the 
judges  having  deliberated  and  decided  on  her 
case,  Mrs.  Rudd  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
Old  Bailey,  for  the  third  and  last  time,  on  Tues- 
day the  7th  of  December.  Such  was  the  eager- 
ness of  the  public  to  hear  her  trial,  that^the  gal- 
leries were  crowded  soon  after  daylight. 

At  nine  the  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar, 
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and  the  business  of  the  day  commenced  with 
Mr.  Justice  Aston's  acquainting  her  that  the 
reason  why  the  judges  had  unanimously  decided 
that  she  must  be  put  on  her  trial  was,  **  her  not 
having  disclosed  the  whole  of  what  she  knew 
respecting  the  forgeries."  She  was  then  in- 
dicted for  fofging  a  bond  of  £5300,  as  from 
William  Adair,  Esq.,  to  Robert  Perreau,  with 
an  intent  to  defraud  Sir  Thomas  Frankland, 
Messrs.  Drummond,  and  Mr.  Adair.  She  said, 
"  that  as  the  judges'  opinion  was  against  her, 
she  cheerfully  submitted  to  her  trial,  and  plead- 
ed *  Not  guilty.' "  She  was  a  second  time  in- 
dicted for  a  forgery  for  £6000,  a  third  for  an- 
other of  £3100,  and  a  fourth  for  another  of 
£7800. 

A  chair  was  provided  for  her  accommoda- 
tion. The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  rose,  and 
entering  into  some  details  of  the  indictment, 
expatiated  on  her  pretended  friendship  with 
Mr.  Adair,  and  on  her  skill  in  imitating  the 
handwriting  of  various  individuals.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Perreau  being  called  into  the  witness-box, 
the  prisoner's  counsel  asked  her, "  if  Mrs.  Rudd 
should  be  convicted,  whether  she  did  not  think 
it  would  lead  to  an  acquittal  of  her  husband  ?" 
She  replied,  that  she  "hoped  her  husband's 
innocence  would  fully  appear." — The  counsel 
insisted  upon  a  direct  answer  to  his  question ; 
when  the  agitated  wife  replied,  "  she  hoped  it 
would  tend  to  acquit  him.''    He  then  objected 
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to  her  being  admitted  as  a  witness,  since  she 
was  interested  in  the  result. — ^Another  counsel 
on  the  same  side  insisted  upon  her  inadmissi- 
bility, for  the  plain  reason  that  **a  witness 
should  not  be  subject  to  any  temptation  to 
falsify." 

The  judge  overruled  the  objection,  and  di- 
rected Mrs.  Perreau's  examination  to  proceed. 

Mrs.  Perreau  then  swore,  •*  That  on  the  24th 
of  December  she  saw  Mrs.  Rudd  deliver  a  bond 
for  £6300,  payable  to  Robert  Perreau,  and 
signed  •  William  Adair,'  and  that  Mrs.  Rudd 
said  she  would  be  obliged  to  him  to  procure 
£4000  on  it,  from  Sir  T.  Frankland.  In  the 
evening  Robert  Perreau  returned,  arid  brought 
her  (Mrs.  Rudd)  something  less  than  £4000, 
and  paid  her  in  drafts.  That  the  next  day  the 
parties  and  some  friends  from  Wales  dined  at 
Mr.  Robert  Perreau's,  when  the  above  bond 
was  the  subject  of  conversation  between  the 
brothers  Perreau  and  the  prisoner." — Here  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  was  so  offensive  in  his 
manner,  and  so  taunting  in  his  questions,  that 
the  agonized  wife  and  mother  burst  into  tears, 
and  was,  for  some  minutes,  in  a  fainting  state. 
A  lady  handed  her  restoratives,  and  some  water 
being  procured,  she  recovered.  The  counsel 
apologized  for  his  bitterness — ^brutality  were 
perhaps  the  better  term — and  inquired  how  she 
happened  to  remember  so  clearly  the  particu- 
lars of  the  bond  (for  she  owned  she  had  never 
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seen  one  before}  at  such  a  distance  of  time  ? 
She  replied,  "  It  was  owing  to  a  good  memory." 
Sir  Thomas  Frankland  swore,  that  Robert  Per- 
reau  came  to  his  bouse,  and  borrowed  £4000 
on  that  bond,  paying  out  of  it  near  £lO  interest, 
due  on  a  bond  of  £5000 ;  and  that  he  lent  the 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  said  Perreau.  Sir 
Thomas  being  asked  if  he  had  any  property 
of  Mrs.  Rudd's,  said,  "  All  he  had  was  by  bill 
of  sale  from  the  Perreaus."  "Were  there  any 
jewels?*'  Yes;  and  he  believed  the  poor  jew- 
eler was  never  paid  for  them.  ^*  And  yet^* 
said  the  counsel,  "yott  would  keep  those  very 
jewek  the  poor  man  was  never  paid  forV^ 
Sir  Thomas  said,  "the  jewels  were  sold." 
"  Had  Mrs.  Rudd  claimed  the  assets  ?"  "  She 
had  claimed  every  thing  that  was  Daniel  Per* 
reaves ;  but  the  right  of  ownership  was  yet  to 
be  determined  in  a  court  of  law."  He  ad- 
mitted having  given  an  order  on  his  banker  to 
pay  Robert  Perreau  £5000.  •*  Had  Sir  Thomas 
heard  of  a  Jane  Williams^  a  Mrs.  Pendilow,  a 
Mrs.  Ghrosehy^  &c.,  and,  had  he  reason  to  think 
Mrs.  Rudd  had  represented  any  or  all  of  them  ?" 
"  He  did  not  know  hut  she  might.^^ 

Mr.  Ogilvie  proved  the  signature  to  the  bond 
was  not  Mr.  Adair's  handwriting. 

John  Moody  (late  servant  to  Mrs.  Rudd) 
said,  that  he  knew  her  feigned,  but  not  hex 
nsual  hand ;  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
him  letters  of  her  own  writing  for  him  to  deliver 
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as  coming  from  Mr.  Adair;  that  Mrs.  Rudd 
used  crow-quills  and  other  pens ;  that  he  had 
seen  her  direct  the  letters  which  he  delivered  ; 
this  he  had  done  five  or  six  times. 

Had  he  disclosed  this  fact  to  Daniel  Perreau? 
No.  Had  he  visited  him  ?  Yes,  in  Bridewell, 
having  been  sent  for  by  him;  and  that  then 
Mr.  Perreau  bade  him  go  to  his  house  to  meet 
his  attorney. 

Christian  Hart  (formerly  servant  to  the  pris- 
oner) deposed,  that  she  went  to  Mrs.  Rudd  in 
Newgate,  who  wrote  down  a  set  of  instructions 
for  her  to  swear  to,  to  save  her  life;  and 
promised  her  £lOO  or  £200,  or  even  ten  times 
that  sum,  for  her  trouble ;  that  Mrs.  Rudd  told 
her  what  a  bond  was,  that  she  might  acquaint 
the  jury.  These  instructions,  being  read,  tend- 
ed to  criminate  the  Perreaus,  and  hinted  a  con- 
nection and  scheme  between  Mrs.  Perreau  and 
Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  in  order  to  take  away 
Mrs.  Rudd's  life.  Mrs.  Hart  had  written  her 
name  on  the  paper  of  instructions,  and  writing 
it  again  in  court,  the  hands  appeared  to  agree. 
She  was  asked  if  she  knew  Counselor  Bailey ; 
she  said  "  No.'' 

Sarah  Dickenson  said,  Mrs.  Rudd  could  write 
more  hands  than  one,  and  she  believed  the 
papers  to  be  her  writing.  John  Hart  said,  that 
he  went  to  Newgate  and  found  his  wife  in  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Rudd.  The  papers  were 
produced  and  sworn  to  by  him,  and  Alexander 
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Allen  gave  this  Hart  the  character  of  an  honest 
man.  The  forged  bond  was  now  read,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Frankland's  draft  in  favor  of  R. 
Perreau. 

The  prisoner  in  her  defense,  attacked  the 
credit  of  Christian  Hart ;  observed  how  much 
Mrs.  Perreau  was  interested  in  her  conviction ; 
commented  severely  on  Sir  Thomas  Frankland's 
conduct;  avowed  her  innocence  in  explicit 
terms ;  said,  that  **  her  life  was  to  be  sacrificed 
in  order  to  save  the  Perreaus;  averred  that 
she  should  never  have  appeared  in  the  dock  as 
a  prisoner,  had  she  not  previously  tendered 
evidence  as  a  witness ;  and  (turning  to  the 
jury)  this  bold,  bad  woman  added,  adroitly, 
"  /  have  no  reliance  but  on  you ;  you  are  honest 
menl  and  I  feel  safe  in  your  hands !  /"  Wit- 
nesses in  Mrs.  Rudd's  behalf  were  now  called. 

Mr.  Bailey  (Mrs.  Rudd's  former  counsel) 
swore,  that  he  remembered  to  have  seen  Mrs. 
Hart  with  her  in  Newgate ;  that  he  understood 
Mrs.  Hart  dictated  every  line  Mrs.  Rudd  wrote; 
that  he  kept  a  copy  of  the  scheme,  but  thought 
it  too  wild  and  romantic  to  be  paid  any  regard 
to ;  that  the  next  day  he  showed  that  copy  to 
Mr.  Davenport,  and,  in  a  word,  contradicted 
almost  every  thing  that  Christian  Hart  had 
sworn !  Yet  Mr.  Bailey  went  to  Harts  house 
in  the  evenings  saw  the  husband,  and  talked 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  those  very  papers ! 
Isabella  Wright  saw  Mrs.  Hart  in  Mrs.  Rudd's 
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room,  but  could  not  remember  when,  or  how 
often ;  but  on  the  whole,  seemed  rather  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Baile)r's  evidence. 

Several  vtritnesses  were  called  to  Mrs.  Rudd's 
character,  the  first  of  whom,  Mrs.  Nightingale, 
had  known  her  eight  years ;  said  she  had 
£16,000  fortune,  £7900  of  which  had  been  paid 
into  the  hands  of  a  near  relation  of  hers  (Night- 
ingale). Francis  Carbery  had  known  the  pris- 
oner some  time,  but  knew  not  of  any  fortune  she 
had! 

The  judge  now  proceeded  to  sum  up,  and  the 
jury,  after  an  absence  of  half  an  hour,  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty ^  a  decision  which  was 
hailed  with  the  most  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
plaudits.  The  prisoner  appeared  almost  stupe- 
fied with  joy  at  her  escape.*  The  trial  lasted 
nearly  eleven  hours. 

During  its  progress  the  accused,  who  was 
smartly  attired  in  half- mourning,  wrote  nearly 
fifty  notes  to  her  counsel,  and  displayed  through- 
out the  most  unusual  and  imperturbable  com- 
posure. 

Whatever  tendency  the  condemnation  of 
Mrs.  Rudd  might  have  had  in  sparing  the  life 
of  Robert  Perreau,  her  acquittal  put  an  end  to 
the  respite  which  he  and  his  brother  had  so  long 
enjoyed.  They  were  included  in  the  next  re- 
port to  his  majesty,  and  ordered  for  execution 
on  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  January  following. 
•  The  other  indictments  were  withdrawn. 
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Meanwhile  a  most  touching  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  in  favor  of  Robert,  by  his 
disconsolate  wife  and  their  three  young  chil- 
dren, each  and  all  attired  in  deep  mourning. 
Another  petition,  with  a  similar  prayer,  was 
submitted  to  the  monarch,  signed  by  no  less 
than  seventy-eight  of  the  leading  bankers  and 
merchants  of  the  city  of  London. 

They  were  alike  fruitless. 

On  the  fatal  morning  Daniel  came  in  first 
from  chapel,  bowed  to  the  company,  and  went 
to  the  fire,  where  he  warmed  himself,  with  un- 
rufiled  composure.  Robert  soon  afterward  fol- 
lowed, and,  looking  at  his  brother,  wiped  oflf  a 
falling  tear,  which  he  seemed  anxious  to  hide. 
He  then  turned  to  a  little  table  where  lay  the 
ropes  with  which  they  were  to  be  bound.  His 
emotions  were  then  so  strongly. painted  on  his 
countenance,  that  the  surrounding  ^ectators 
gave  vent  to  their  sympathy  in  loud  lamenta- 
tions. Daniel  tiow  assisted  in  putting  the  rope 
properly  round  himself,  with  decent  firmness ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  hangman  do  the  same 
office  for  his  brother,  it  quite  unmanned  him : 
he  sighed  and  wept.  They  then  took  a  last 
farewell  of  their  friends,  and  were  conducted  to 
Tyburn  in  a  mourning  coach.  A  convict  cap- 
itally condemned  for  a  highway  robbery,  two 
Jews  sentenced  to  die  for  house-breaking,  and 
two  for  coining,  preceded  them :  the  coiners  in 
a  sledge ;  the  others  in  a  cart.     The  gloomy 
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procession  left  Newgate  a  few  minates  after 
nine,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  aboat 
half-past  ten.  The  cart  was  immediately  driven 
under  one  part  of  the  gallows,  fbr  there  were 
two  divisions,  distinct  and  separate  from  each 
other,  a  circumstance  never  before  remembered 
at  Tyburn.  As  soon  as  the  Jews  were  tied  to 
the  tree,  a  rabbi  joined  them  in  the  cart,  and 
prayed  with  them  nearly  up  to  the  very  mo- 
ment that  it  was  driven  away.  The  others — 
the  highwayman  and  the  coiners — ^were  then 
severally  called  for  by  the  executioner,  driven 
to  their  allotted  stations,  and  placed  where  they 
were  to  undergo  the  last  struggle*  During 
this  period,  which  might  occupy  about  fifteen 
minutes,  the  two  Perreaus  remained  in  the 
coach  with  a  clergyman.  Daniel  first  entered 
the  cart,  and  Robert  immediately  followed  him* 
"[f  hey  were  both  attired  in  deep  mourning. 
After  the  usual  formalities  of  taking  the  cord 
away  from  the  arms  and  waist,  the  executioner 
loosening  Daniel's  neckcloth,  put  the  cord  round 
his  neck,  and  immediately  tied  it  to  the  tree.  He 
then  proceeded  in  a  similar  manner  with  Robert. 
These  dread  preliminaries  over,  the  clergy- 
man prayed  with  them.  His  devotions  ended, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  two  brothers,  with 
whom  he  conversed  for  some  time.  He  then 
asked  them  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their 
sentence ;  upon  which  they  each  put  a  paper 
into  his  hand. 
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Then,  after  praying  a  short  time  apart  by 
themselves,  each  holding  a  prayer-book,  the 
executioner  put  on  their  caps.  The  clergyman 
now  took  his  leave,  which  Robert  and  Daniel 
acknowledged  by  bowing,  and  immediately  em- 
braced and  saluted  each  other  in  a  most  tender 
and  affectionate  manner.  They  then  took  hold 
of  each  other's  hand,  the  caps  having  been 
drawn  over  their  eyes,  and  in  this  manner,  the 
cart  driving  away,  they  were  ^launched  into 
eternity. 

Their  hands  remained  firmly  clenched  to- 
gether for  a  brief  period  ;  when,  by  the  motion 
of  their  bodies,  they  separated.  They  both  be- 
haved with  a  firmness,  self-possession,  and  res- 
olution rarely  evidenced  under  such  appalling 
circumstances;  yet,  with  a  humility,  gravity, 
and  devotion  well  befitting  their  unhappy  situ- 
ation. From  the  moment  they  entered  the 
cart,  to  the  moment  of  their  dissolution,  not  the 
slightest  dread  of  death  was  discernible  in  either 
of  their  countenances.  They  appeared  thought- 
ful, patient,  cahn,  and  entirely  resigned  to  their 
fate. 

They  were  both  handsome  men,  about  five 
feet  nine  inches  in  height,  were  twins,  very 
much  alike  in  person,  and  about  forty  years  of 
age.  The  number  of  spectators  was  immense : 
many  estimated  it  at  not  less  than  90,000. 

The  papers  left  with  the  chaplain  of  New- 
gate were  published  shortly  afterward. 
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They  contained  the  most  solemn  cLsseverations 
of  the  unhappy  writer^  innocence. 

Their  remains  were  privately  interred  on  the 
Sunday  evening  following,  in  the  family  vault 
at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

And  Mrs.  Rudd? 

She  survived,  the  most  guilty  of  the  three — 
if  Robert  Perreau  was  guilty  at  all — ^she  sur- 
vived to  boast  of  her  acuteness  and  adroitness 
— survived  to  remark  exultingly,  as  she  fre- 
quently did  afterward,  that  she  *'  had  carried 
her  point :  and  hanged  the  Perreaus  r  And  to 
one  of  these  men  (Daniel),  in  what  relation  had 
she  stood  ? 

What  misplaced  affection,  kindness,  and  in- 
dulgence had  been  lavished  upon  her !  What 
in  the  shape  of  luxury  had  she  been  denied  ? 
What  in  the  guise  of  extravagance  had  she 
been  barred  from  ?  How  had  she  been  cher- 
ished, fondled,  idolized  I 

In  return  she  hangs  her  benefactor  1 

What  marvel  !  Is  it  likely  that  she  who  has 
renounced  all  allegiance  to  a  Heavenly  Master 
should  be  true  or  faithful  to  any  earthly  rela- 
tionship ? 

Oh,  there  is  a  lesson — a  cQmmon,  trite,  stale, 
but  needful  lesson,  to  be  learned  from  this  his- 
tory. On  a  vicious  connection  sooner  or  later 
lights  a  desolating  curse.  Naught,  save  sorrow 
and  ignominy,  can  result  from  it.     It  brings  the 
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frown  of  Heaven  in  and  upon  that  family  w^}ere 
it  is  tolerated  or  connived  at. 

Credit  any  fallacy,  young  man !  Believe  any 
impossibility.  Persuade  yourself,  if  you  can^ 
that  evil  companionship  can  not  corrupt ;  that 
pestilence  can  not  kill ;  that  extravagance  will 
not  beggar ;  that  excess  promotes  health  ;  that 
idleness  leads  to  fame ;  but  of  this  be  sure,  that 
an  unhallowed  and  licentious  attachment  inev- 
itably and  invariably  entails  sorrow  and  shame, 
remorse  and  tears. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  SON   AND  THE  MOTHER. 

91  iOattttAn  Crag^bs- 


**  The  covering  of  nn  is  like  keeping  a  aerpebt  waim  which 
will  sting  the  more  fiercely."  Halibvbton. 

There  are  few  natures,  hardened  as  they  may 
be,  which  do  not  bear  in  grateful  recollection  a 
mother's  tenderness  and  a  mother's  love. 

However  degraded  in  the  scale  of  society — 
however  steeled  against  kindly  and  gentle  im- 
pressions— however  callous  the  oft-repeated 
maxims  of  depraved  associates  may  have  ren- 
dered him — still  the  simple  word  "  mother"  has 
been  known  to  rouse  in  the  most  reckless  a 
train  of  feelings  attesting  one  and  all  that  the 
appetites  of  the  brute  have  not  wholly  mastered 
the  affections  of  the  man. 

Where  a  contrary  result  has  been  arrived  at 
the  temptation  has  been  gold^  of  this  the  follow- 
ing is  an  instance : — 

During  the  year  1707,  two  most  atrocious 
murders  were  perpetrated  in  Worcestershire ; 
the  first,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ann  Cormel,  of 
Bradforton,  near  Evesham,  when  the  premises 
were  fired  to  conceal  the  crime.     The  second, 
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at  Upton  Snodsbury,  four  miles  from  Worcester 
where  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her  maid  were  mur- 
dered, and  the  house  burned,  with  a  similar 
intention.  The  fire  at  Mrs.  Cormel's  was,  at 
first,  supposed  to  be  accidental;  and  if  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her  maid  had  not 
been  discovered,  public  suspicion  might  never 
have  been  aroused,  A  neighbor  of  the  ill* 
fated  lady,  while  in  bed  on  the  night  of  Friday, 
Nov.  7, 1707,  twice  heard  the  shrieks  of  a  party 
in  distress;  on  rising,  she  saw  flames;  and, 
calling  assistance,  succeeded  in  taking  out  Mrs. 
Palmer's  body,  but  the  house  fell  in  before  they 
could  rescue  that  of  her  unfortunate  servant. 
The  mutilated  appearance  presented  by  the 
corpse,  showed  immediately,  that  a  most  bar- 
barous murder  had  been  committed.  A  mes- 
senger was  immediately  dispatched  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  her  son,  then  living  at  Libery,  half  a 
mile  distant;  Palmer  came  to  Upton,  but  could 
not  be  persuaded  even  to  look  at  his  mother's 
remains ;  showing,  at  the  same  time,  so  little 
filial  tenderness,  that  he  diverted  himself  by 
making  some  boys  scramble  for  a  few  farthings 
found  on  the  person  of  the  deceased.  After 
the  funeral,  the  son  appeared  restless  and  un- 
easy, but  took  slight  pains  to  discover  the  per- 
petrators of  the  deed.  His  strange  conduct 
excited  suspicions,  which  were  not  lessened 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  previous  unnatural 
hatred  to  his  mother,  and  by  expressions  which 
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it  was  well  recollected  that  truly  unfortunate 
woman  had  used. 

Repeatedly  had  she  complained  to  her  neigh- 
bors of  her  son's  bitter  animosity  toward  her, 
and  had  said  that  she  **  feared  he  would  murder 
her," 

After  the  event,  he  was  more  than  once 
charged  by  some  neighbors,  with  having  a 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  but  this 
did  not  stimulate  his  endeavors  to  clear  up  the 
mystery,  nor  did  he  offer  a  reward  for  that  pur- 
pose, though  he  had  an  advertisement  drawn 
up  to  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette,  which  adver- 
tisement he  kept  by  him.  Matters  remained 
in  this  state  until  Nov.  20th,  when  Giles  Hunt 
was  apprehended,  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  being  unable  to  account  clearly 
for  some  blood  which  had  been  observed  on 
his  clothes,  or  to  satisfy  the  authorities  as  to 
where  he  had  slept  on  the  8th  Nov.,  he  was 
committed,  and  a  warrant  granted  for  searching 
his  brother's  house,  where  several  articles  were 
found,  all  marked  A.  P.,  Mrs.  Alice  Palmer's 
initials ;  when  the  prisoner,  Hunt,  was  informed 
of  the  discoveries  he  immediately  confessed 
that  he  and  three  others  murdered  the  women 
and  fired  the  house.  The  names  of  his  accom- 
plices he  firmly  withheld :  an  admission,  how- 
ever, was  wrung  from  him,  that  one  of  the  three 
was  called  Tom  Dun.  Eventually,  when  his 
wife  and  brother-in-law  fell  on  their  knees  be- 
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fore  him,  begging,  with  tears,  that  he  would 
confess,  he  said,  the  other  two  were  Mr.  Thomas 
Simmonds,  and   one   whom   they  called   Mr. 
Palmer.     Warrants  were  issued  for  the  appre- 
hension of  these   parties ;  Palmer  wsis   taken 
that  night  at  his  own  house,  and  Simmonds  his 
brother-in-law,  the  following  day,  at  a  small 
inn,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.     Tom  Dun  alone  now  remained  at  large; 
several  persons  were,  in  consequence,  brought 
before  Hunt  for  identification ;  thiey  were  all 
dismissed,  no  clew  being  obtainable  to  any  per- 
son of  Dun's  name.     In  the  mean  time,  it  was 
surmised,  that  the  destruction  of  Ann  Cormel's 
house,  had  not  been  so  purely  accidental  as 
appearances  would  warrant.     The  fact  of  a 
silver  box,  a  pair  of  silver  clasps,  and  two  gold 
rings   being   seen  in   the  possession  of  Giles 
Hunt,  which  property  had  been  pawned  to  Ann 
Cormel,  previous  to  the  fire,  seemed  ominous. 
Hunt's  house  was  subsequently  searched,  and 
the  box  found  there.     He  was  then  apprized  of 
the  circumstances  already  made  public,  when, 
deeming  further  concealment  useless,  he  ad- 
mitted to  the  justices,  that  himself.  Dun,  Sim- 
monds, and  one  Allen  were  implicated  in  the 
crime ;    Allen  was  captured  and  confronted 
with  Hunt,  who  immediately  accused  him  of 
the  murder  sit  Bradforton,  an  imputation  he 
was  unable  to  remove.    During  all  this  time, 
the  exertions  of  the  officers  to  seize  ^  Dun"  had 
14 
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been  futile,  as  "  Dun"  was  an  alias :  his  true 
name  being  Hobbins;  at  last,  the  man  was 
taken  in  the  parish  of  Burford,  Oxfordshire: 
thence  conveyed  to  Worcester,  and  lodged  in 
jail,  to  await  his  trial  at  the  spring  assizes. 
Meanwhile,  the  criminals  were  actively  pre- 
paring their  defense.  Palmer's  attorney  even 
endeavored  to  tamper  with  Hunt,  offering  him 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  retract  his  evidence, 
in  which  attempt  he  failed.  Undaunted,  how- 
ever, by  his  want  of  success,  a  messenger  was 
dispatched  three  weeks  before  the  trial  on  a 
horse  of  Palmer's,  charged  with  a  letter  to  the 
high  sheriff,  requesting  that  two  of  Palmer's 
friends  might  be  admitted  on  the  jury,  offering, 
in  return,  to  '^  meet  any  demand  the  sheriff'  chose 
to  makeJ*  Much  to  his  honor,  the  sheriff  tore 
the  letter  in  pieces;  telling  the  messenger,  "he 
would  not  be  bribed  to  abuse  his  country." 
Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  the  same  messen- 
ger returned  to  the  sherifi^  on  the  very  morning 
of  Palmer's  trial,  with  a  tender  of  five  guineas 
from  Palmer  himself,  and  a  promise  of  an  ad- 
ditional hundred  in  three  hours,  provided  the 
sheriff  would  use  his  influence  with  the  jury  in 
favor  of  the  donor.  This  offer  met  with  the 
stern  rejection  it  merited.  Applications  of  a 
like  nature  were  also  made  to  other  officials, 
so  perseveringly,  that  on  the  day  of  trial  a 
servant  of  Palmer's  offered  some  guineas  to 
the  bailiff  attending  on  the  jury,  on  condition 
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that  he  would  but  speak  to  one  or  two  of  them 
"  to  stand  off  for  PalmerJ*^  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial  all  three  prisoners  were  placed 
in  the  dock,  and  arraigned  for  the  ofiense.  The 
judge  afterward  determining  to  try  the  prison- 
ers separately,  Thomas  Simmonds  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Ann 
Cormel ;  there  were  three  other  indictments 
charging  him  with  burglary,  arson,  and  felony, 
to  all  of  which  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  Giles 
Hunt,  queen's  evidence,  was  then  sworn,  and- 
directed  by  the  court  to  give  an  account  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the,  prisoner.  He  deposed 
that  he  and  John  Allen  worked  for  the  same 
master,  in  the  summer  of  1706.  About  Michael- 
mas following,  witness  became  acquainted  with 
Hobbins,  under  the  name  of  Dun,  and  subse- 
quently with  Simmonds.  He  had  left  his  mas- 
ter at  Michaelmas,  and  Simmonds  then  advised 
him  never  to  go  to  service  again,  significantly 
adding :  *"  I  think  it  no  harm  to  take  a  purse 
from  a  gentleman  that  can  spare  it."  He 
adopted  the  advice  given  and  joined  the  gang. 
Simmonds  then  employed  him  to  sell  a  stolen 
horse.  He  wras  unsuccessful  in  the  onset; 
being  obliged  to  make  his  escape  and  leave  the 
horse  behind  him.  They  then  planned  and  at- 
tempted several  robberies,  all  of  which  they 
were  prevented  from  carrying  into  effect.  On 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  February,  about  seven 
o'clock,  he  (witness),  Hobbins,  Allen,  and  the 
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prisoner,  met  by  appointment,  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing  a  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Pountney; 
one  of  their  gang  not  arriving,  the  design  was 
postponed,  and  a  proposition  made  by  Allen  to 
rob  Ann  Cormel's  house  at  Bradforton ;  witness 
objected,  saying  "she  was  but  poor;"  Allen 
being  confident  she  had  money,  the  scheme  was 
carried  out  successfully  by  Allen  and  Bobbins: 
the  prisoner  and  himself  keeping  watch  in  the 
street  to  prevent  surprise.  In  half  an  hour, 
Allen  and  Hobbins  came  out,  saying  the  "deed 
was  done ;"  and  bringing  with  them  all  the 
money  they  could  find.  They  produced  also 
the  silver  box  and  other  property,  which  fell 
to  Hunt's  share,  and  which,  under  Providence, 
was  the  means  of  their  detection.  The  evi- 
dence for  the  queen  being  confirmed  in  every 
important  particular  by  the  testimony  of  other 
witnesses,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  Simmonds,  and  afterward,  a  similar 
decision  against  Hobbins  and  Allen. 

The  next  day,  April  1st,  John  Palmer,  gen- 
tleman, was  brought  to  the  bar  and  indicted : — 

I.  For   robbing   the   house  of  Mrs.   Alice 
Palmer,  late  of  Upton  Snodsbury  (his  mother). 

II.  For  the  murder  of  the  said  Mrs.  Alice 
Palmer. 

III.  For  the  murder  of  Hester  Soxley,  her 
maid^servant. 

IV.  For  burning  the  house  of  the  said  Mrs. 
Alice  Palmer. 
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To  all  of  which  indictments  he  pleaded  not 
guilty.  The  prisoner  then  availed  himself  of 
his  privilege  to  challenge  twenty  jurors.  He 
afterward  excepted  all  tenants  of  the  Earl  of 
Coventry,*  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester,  but  the  ob- 
jection was  overruled.  The  queen's  counsel  in 
opening  the  trial,  commented  on  the  horrible 
nature  of  the  crimes  with  which  the  prisoner 
was  charged,  urging  the  deliberate  manner  of 
their  commission  and  the  total  absence  of  any 
provocation,  as  circumstances  which  greatly 
aggravated  the  ofiense.  Giles  Hunt  was  then 
sworn : — The  prisoner  objected  to  this  witness. 
The  judge  overruling  the  objection,  Hunt  de- 
posed, that  at  Pershore  fair  he  met  Tom  Dun, 
who  asked  witness,  if  "he  would  venture  with 
him  in  a  bold  attempt  upon  a  house  at  Upton 
Snodsbury?"  Witness  consented,  and  asked 
Dun  "  who  else  was  to  be  concerned  T  Dun 
replied,  that  only  two  women  lived  in  the 
house,  and  two  gentlemen  were  to  join  them  at 
Church-hill  Oak  to  assist  in  the  affair.  Dun 
then  appointed  a  meeting  on  Thursday  night 
following,  at  the  Yew-tree,  on  the  Spetchley 

•  The  prisoner's  desire  to  exclude  from  the  jury  all 
tenants  of  the  Bishop,  and  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester, 
though  not  realized  by  the  Court,  was  based  on  this  circum 
stance — that  on  the  death  of  Mr9.  Palmer,  a  small  estate  in 
the  parish  of  White  Ladies,  together  with  some  tithes  at 
Sheriff  Leach,  would  become  the  property  of  the  Bishop  of 
Woreetter,  then  Dr.  Lloyd. 
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road,  failing  that,  at  a  house  near   Defibrd 
bridge. 

He  (witness)  went  to  the  Yew  as  appointed ; 
but  Dun  not  coming,  went  a  week  after  to 
DefFord  bridge.  On  the  way  thither  met  Dun, 
who  ordered  witness  to  meet  him  on  the  Friday- 
night  following,  when  "the  Upton  business  was 
to  be  done."  He  kept  the  appointment  at  the 
Yew-tree,  on  Friday  night,  November  7th,  and 
having  waited  a  long  time  for  Dun,  was  going 
away,  but  Dun  called  from  behind  a  hedge  and 
stopped  him;  witness  believes  it  was  then  eight 
or  nine  o'clock.  They  then  walked  together  to 
Church-hill  Oak,  a  mile  from  Spetchley  on  the 
road  to  Upton,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Simmonds  and  another  slender  person,  whom 
Simmonds  called  Palmer,  and  whom  he  now 
identified  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  having 
seen  him  by  candle-light  in  Mrs.  Palmer's 
house.  An  oath  of  secrecy  was  now  proposed 
to  him  by  Palmei',  which  oath  he  took.  They 
then  all  walked  together  toward  Mrs.  Palmer's 
house.  On  their  way  witness  asked  "  why  the 
business  had  not  been  done  before?"  Palmer 
answered,  "  there  had  been  a  gentlewoman  in 
the  way,  whom  he  was  loth  to  disturb."  When 
approaching  the  house,  the  prisoner  paused  sud- 
denly, saying, "  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  go 
any  further ;  there  were  enough  without  him." 
Simmonds  replied,  with  an  imprecation,  "if  Ae 
would  not  go,  nobody  would :  it  was  his  busi- 
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ness,  and  not  theirs ;  he  had  put  the  matter  off 
twice  before,  and  that  if  it  was  not  done  then, 
it  should  never  be  done."  After  some  further 
hesitation,  Palmer  said,  "Let's  go  on:  L never 
loved  her :"  adding  with  an  oath,  "  she  burns 
more  coal  than  e'er  a  justice  in  the  country." 
When  they  came  to  the  house,  the  prisoner  set 
himself  at  the  street  door,  and  witness  climbed 
over  the  hedge  to  the  back  door,  where  he  ob- 
serve^d  a  brass  kettle ;  Simmonds  and  Dun  fol- 
lowed, and  as  Dun  came  over,  the  hedge  crack- 
ing under  him,  he  asked  Simmonds  "  If  there 
was  not  a  dog?"  Simmonds  replied,  "No; 
there  had  been  one,  but  she  was  safe  enough 
in  Bow  Wood."*  Witness  then  looked  through 
the  window,  and  aaw  Mrs.  Palmer  sitting  by 
the  fire,  and  the  maid  war^ning  the  bed.  Soon 
after  they  had  come  upon  her  premises,  Mrs. 
Palmer  opened  the  back  door ;  how  ^he  came 
to  do  so  he  knew  not,  but  supposed  it  might  be 
to  take  in  the  kettle.  As  the  door  opened.  Dun 
and  Simmonds  rushed  in  upon  her.  Dun  knocked 
her  down  with  the  butt-end  of  a  screw-barreled 
pistol ;  and  gave  her.  several  blows  on  the  head 
as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  by  which  he  broke 
the  butt  of  his  pistol.  At  the  first  blow  Mrs. 
Palmer  shrieked  aloud,  upon  which  the  maid 

*  Not  long  before  the  murder,  the  dog  in  question  was 
found  dead  in  Bow  Wood.  When  the  man  who  found  it 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  a  few  days  afterward,  to  Mrs. 
Palmer,  she  appeared  much  agitated,  and  said,  ''I  guess  their 
meaning." 
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running  to  the  door,  Simmonds,  with  his  fist, 
knocked  her  down  over  her  mistress,  and  Dun, 
with  a  short  dagger  he  carried,  dispatched  them 
both.  It  was  then,  as  he  believed,  about  one  or 
two  o'clock. 

As  soon  as  they  were  dead,  Dun  went  to  the 
street  door,  and  admitted  the  prisoner.  He 
hurried  to  his  mother's  body,  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  get  his  hand  into  her  pocket,  dyed  part 
of  his  dress  in  her  blood.  He  succeeded  in 
extracting  from  her  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys, 
and  a  letter  which  he  opened  and  read ;  and 
which,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  com- 
menced thus : — 
"  Dear  Aunt,* 

"  1  desire  to  know  whether  you  have  received 
the  sweet  oil,  with  the  anchovies  and  pickles, 
which  I  sent  you." 

«  There  are  grounds  for  a  strong  presamption  that  Mr. 
Palmer,  after  he  had  read  the  letter,  pat  it  into  his  pocket ; 
and  that  if  the  frock  which  Hant  said  Palmer  had  on  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  had  been  searched,  either  9t  the  time  he 
was  apprehended,  or  at  any  time  previous  to  his  trial,  the 
whole,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  might  have  been  produced 
against  him.  For,  though  John  Wick&li  deposed  that  he  saw 
Mrs.  Palmer  put  the  letter  into  her  pocket  only  two  hours 
prior  to  her  murder,  yet  from  the  evidence  of  Mary  Barnes, 
who  attended  the  body  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  searched 
the  pocket,  and  the  information  of  Elizabeth  Shelton,  who 
was  present  when  the  pocket  was  searched,  both  taken  upon 
oath,  that  no  such  letter  was  f()und  therein;  although  some 
papers  and  a  little  box.  containing  some  sixpences  and  other 
Uifling  articles  were  found ;  and  thongh  Mr.  Palmer  never 
came  near  his  mother's  body  after  she  wai.mnrdered,  yet 
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Having  read  the  letter,  he  went  to  a  great 
trunk  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and,  unlocking  it, 
took  from  it  a  little  box,  and  out  of  that  two 
parchment  writings,  having  each  of  them  two 
hanging  seals.  Simmonds,  at  the  same  time, 
took  out  of  the  trunk  a  bag  of  money,  contain- 
ing, as  witness  judged,  about  forty  pounds. 
Dun  received  a  handful  of  money  from  the 
bag ;  and  witness  a  guinea,  wrapped  in  paper ; 
after  which,  prisoner  emptied  the  remainder 
into  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  gave  the  bag  to 
witness.  The  Judge  here  inquired,  **  By  what 
light  was  the  letter  read  ?"  Witness  replied, 
"  They  had  looked  about  the  house  for  candles, 
but  could  only  find  inches  of  candles,  one  of 
which  they  lighted."  After  the  trunk  was  rifled. 
Palmer  went  up-stairs  with  a  candle  in  his  hand ; 
what  he  did  there  witness  knew  not.  After  he 
came  down,  he  and  Simmonds  ordered  Dun  and 
himself  to  raise  the  bodies  and  lay  them  on  the 
bed.     They  did  as  they  were  directed,  and 

William  Tolloy,  of  Libery,  on  the  I9th  of  August,  1708,  made 
affidavit:  '^Tbat  upon  the  previous  Easter  Tuesday,  while 
searching  the  pockets  of  a  brown  frock  that  belonged  to  Mr. 
John  Palmer  of  Libery,  lately  executed,  he  found  in  one  of 
the  pockets  of  the  said  frock  a  portion  of  a  letter,  which  bad 
been  torn  through  the  middle,  and  in  that  fragment  read  the 
following  words : — '  Anchovies' — *  Pickled  oysters' — *  Sweet 
oil* — *  Niece' — '  Baker.'  That  he  had  laid  the  said  portion  of 
a  letter  upon  a  plate  shelf  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  the  house 
having  been  cleaned  that  day,  he  supposed  the  maid  had 
swept  it  away,  for  th»t  he  could  not  find  it  again,  though  he 
had  looked  for  it.** 
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thus  he  came  by  the  blood  on  his  clothes,  which 
was  afterward  the  occasion  of  his  being  dis- 
covered. The  prisoner  now  bid  witness  and 
Dun  take  what  they  would.  He  took  three  pair 
of  sheets,  ten  napkins,  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 
plates,  and  six  pewter  spoons,  which  he  put  into 
a  sack  handed  to  him  by  the  prisoner  for  that 
purpose.  Dun  took  an  inch  of  candle,  and  put 
it  between  the  folds  of  the  blanket,  throwing 
the  sheet  over  it,  and  some  skeins  of  linen  yarn. 
He  next  took  some  clothes  out  of  the  trunk, 
placing  them  on  the  table ;  but  the  things  would 
not  take  fire.  Simmpnds  took  a  piece  of  candle, 
and  went  into  the  room  where  Mrs.  Palmer 
kept  her  wine  and  cordials;  he  was  not  long 
absent,  and  returned  without  the  candle ;  hav- 
ing, as  witness  believed,  thrust  it  into  the  thatch! 
Simmonds,  Dun,  and  witness,  agreed  to  meet 
at  Bewdley  fair.  Just  as  they  parted,  prisoner 
said, "  If  he  wouFd  be  true  to  them  and  keep 
their  counsel,  he  should  never  want  help  at  any 
time  of  need."  When  he  was  some  distance 
from  the  house,  he  looked  back  and  saw  it  in 
flames.  The  next  witness,^  a  gunsmith,  proved 
that  a  servant  of  the  prisoner's  brought  him  a 
pair  of  screw-barreled  pistols  belonging  to  his 
master  to  be  unscrewed  and  cleaned.  One  of 
the  pistols  was  very  rusty,  and  had  been  cracked 
in  the  butt  The  next  material  evidence,  Mary 
Barnes,  deposed  that  she  had  been  servant  to 
Mrs.  Palmer  three  or  four  years  ago.     The 
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prisoner  at  that  time  dealt  very  cruelly  with 
his  mother ;  and  would  not  allow  her  a  bed  to 
lie  on,  nor  so  much  linen  as  one  of  the  many 
sheets  she  had  spun.  '  Mrs.  Palmer  often  com- 
plained with  tears  of  her  son's  unkind  conduct: 
and  though  she  loved  him  dearly,  yet  he  would 
-hardly  ever  come  near  her,  or  take  any  notice 
of  her.  She  had  heard  the  prisoner's  mother 
ask  for  the  interest  of  £10Q  he  owed  her,  which 
he  never  would  pay  her,  but  was  very  angry 
whenever  she  asked  him  for  it.  Rebecca 
Rogers  had  heard  Mrs.  Palmer  complain  that 
her  son  had  taken  away  the  dog,  which  was  her 
only  guard,  and  used  to  bark  when  any  body 
approached  the  house.  At  this  she  seemed 
very  much  concerned.  She  also  showed  wit- 
ness how  the  door-bolt  had  been  lately  put 
back,  saying,  "She  was  afraid  to  stay  in  the 
house,  and  would  leave  it  at  Lady-day."  Fran- 
cis George  deposed,  that  on  November  6th, 
Mrs.  Palmer  complained  much  of  the  prisoner's 
cruelty,  saying,  "  He  would  not  even  write  a 
letter  for  her,  and  would  ride  out  of  his  way 
rather  than  come  near  her  house;  and  although 
he  owed  her  a  great  deal  of  money,  would  pay 
her  none."  Witness  asked  her  "  why  she  did 
not  make  him  pay ?"  She  replied,  "Would  you 
have  me  trouble  him  ?  No,  I  will  beg  my  bread 
on  my  knees  first."  She  showed  him  the  bolt 
of  her  door,  which  was  thrust  back,  and  said 
her  son  had  taken  away  the  dog,  which  was 
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her  only  defense ;  that  now  she  durst  not  go  to 
bed  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  and  was  glad, 
therefore,  of  a  man  in  the  house ;  on  that  ac- 
count he  stopped  with  her,  playing  cards  till 
one  or  two  in  the  morning.  John  Wick  fall 
next  stated  that  he  saw  Mrs.  Palmer  on  the  7th 
of  November ;  she  gave  him  a  letter  from  her 
niece  to  answer,  who  desired  to  know  if  her 
aunt  had  received  some  sweet  oil,  anchovies, 
and  pickles,  which  she  had  sent  her.  He  an- 
swered to  this  letter  as  desired,  signifying  the 
receipt  of  the  articles  above  mentioned,  which 
answer  he  put  into  his  pocket,  to  post  next  day 
at  Worcester;  but  Mrs.  Palmer  being  in  the 
mean  time  murdered,  he  retained  the  letter. 
Witness  here  produced  the  letter,  which  his 
lordship  opened  and  read ;  he  found  it  to  be 
such  as  the  witness  described,  and  that  it  was 
dated  November  7th,  1707,  Witness  being 
asked  what  Mrs.  Palmer  did  with  the  first  let- 
ter, replied,  "  She  put  it  in  her  pocket  just  be- 
fore I  came  away,  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock." 

The  judge:  **And  at  twelve  she  was  mur- 
dered !" 

After  some  unimportant  evidence  from  the 
coroner,  relative  to  the  state  of  the  bodies  after 
the  fire,  Ralph  Upton  was  called,  who  deposed 
that  after  the  fire  he  took  up  Mrs.  Palmer's  body, 
and  carried  it  out  of  the  house;  that  he  then 
saw  several  mortal  wounds  about  her  face  and 
neck. 
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The  prisoner  then  asked  "  Where  the  mortal 
wounds  were  which  he  said  he  saw  ?'* 

The  judge:  "Mr.  Palmer,  you  need  not  ask 
such  questions.  There  is  no  doubt  but  your 
mother  was  willfully  murdered.'* 

Some  further  evidence,  not  very  material, 
was  adduced,  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
closed.  The  judge  called  on  the  prisoner  for 
his  defense.  Palmer  first  endeavored  to  inval- 
idate the  testimony  of  Hunt,  the  principal  wit- 
ness against  him,  by  reminding  the  court  of  the 
infamous  character  which  that  man  had  always 
borne,  saying,  "  He  thought  it  very  hard  a  gen- 
tleman's life  should  be  sacrificed  through  the 
evidence  of  such  a  wicked  and  barbarous  rogue 
as  Hunt  had  even  confessed  himself  to  be." 
The  judge  replied, "  That  it  was  certain  he  was 
a  very  bad  man,  but  yet  there  was  a  necessity, 
in  some  cases,  of  taking  such  men's  evidence  ; 
otherwise  such  secret  villainies  as  these  could 
never  be  discovered  or  punished.  That  if 
Hunt's  evidence  had  stood  alone,  it  might  well 
have  been  objected  against ;  but  that  it  was  well 
supported  by  other  very  material  proof,  and 
rendered  credible  by  tlie  concurrence  of  divers 
remarkable  circumstances,  particularly  his  most 
undutiful  and  unnatural  behavior  toward  his 
mother ;  his  taking  away  her  dog,  which  was 
so  good  a  house-watch,  so  near  the  time  of  her 
being  murdered,  and  the  reading  of  the  letter." 

The  prisoner  pleaded,  that  as  to  the  letter. 
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he  might  safely  grant  there  was  such  a  one 
read  at  the  tiuie  of  the  murder,  but  that  it  might 
be  read  by  any  accomplice  of  Hunt's  that  could 
ready  and  that  it  did  not  prove^  he  was  in  the 
fact. 

The  judge  replied,  "  It  proved  that  Hunt  had 
an  accomplice  with  him  that  could  read;  and  it 
being  the  safest  way  for  him  to  charge  it  upon 
the  right  person,  why  should  he  charge  it  upon 
a  wrong  ?  And  why,  above  all,  upon  the  son 
of  the  person  murdered  ?  That  he  could  not 
expect  men  would  reasonably  believe  a  thing  so 
barbarous  and  unnatural,  when  there  was  nei- 
ther provocation  nor  temptation  sufficient  to 
ground  such  a  fact  upon ;  and  that,  therefore, 
if  he  had  invented  a  false  account  of  these  mur- 
ders, the  son  of  one  of  the  persons  murdered, 
and  he  a  gentleman  of  competent,  fortuncy  must 
surely  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
be  thought  of  for  an  accomplice  in  them." 

The  prisoner  contended,  **  That  the  witness. 
Hunt,  had  accused  him  that  there  might  be  no- 
body left  to  prosecute  him  afterward."  The 
judge  replied,  "-He  (Hunt)  had  no  reason  to 
fear  that^  after  a  full  confession  of  his  own  guilt, 
and  a  free  discovery  of  the  accomplices  con- 
cerned with  him."  The  prisoner  then  said, 
"He  could  prove  his  mother's  dog  was  now 
alive ;  and  that  he  himself  was  ill  at  home  at 
the  very  time  the  murder  was  committed."  To 
establish  these  material  points,  Humphrey  Hay- 
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don,  the  prisoner's  servant,  was  called,  who 
swore  that  just  before  the  murder,  his  master 
sent  him  to  Mr.  Sheldon's  with  two  spaniels, 
one  of  which  was  Mrs.  Alice  Palmer's  dog. 
Various  witnesses  were  then  examined,  who 
distinctly  proved  the  prisoner  to  have  been  in 
bed  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock ;  one  of  them 
also  swore  that  on  the  alarm  being  given  at 
Palmer's  residence,  between  one  and  two  in  the 
morning,  Palmer  himself  came  to  the  window 
in  his  shirt  and  asked  **  What's  the  matter  ?" 
Witness  replied,  "  Matter  enough  !  Your  moth- 
er is  murdered,  and  her  house  in  flames  !"  Pris- 
oner exclaimed, "  Ood  forbid  r  and  came  down 
stairs.  Palmer  was  about  to  call  other  evi- 
dence to  corroborate  the  same  fact,  when  the 
judge  interposed,  saying,  "There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  t»en  in  bed,'* 

Witnesses  were  then  called  to  character. 
First  among  them— clergymen.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Gibson  being  sworn,  said  that  the  pris- 
oner had  lived  with  him,  and  had  been  instruct- 
ed by  him  for  three  or  four  years.  That  dur- 
ing that  period  he  behaved  himself  civilly,  and 
did  not  seem  addicted  to  any  vice.  That  since 
he  had  had  no  correspondence  with  him,  nor 
heard  otherwise  than  well  of  him  until  of  late. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  White  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grove  were  called.  The  former  said  that  he 
had  known  Mr.  Palmer  some  years,  and  that 
he  bad  never  seen  nor  heard  any  thing  to  his 
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discredit  until  now.  The  latter  stated  that  he 
had  always  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  Mr- 
Palmer,  and  never  heard  or  knew  any  thing  of 
him  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  until  after  he  was 
apprehended.  The  judge  inquired  '^  If  any  one 
of  these  gentlemen  happened  to  be  the  minister 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  prisoner  lived?" 
They  all  answered  in  the  negative.  His  lord- 
ship said  that  ''He  certainly  was  the  most  proper 
person^  of  that  function,  to  give  a  character  of 
him." 

An  attorney  next  produced  in  court  a  rental 
of  the  prisoner's  estate,  proving  it  to  be  fully 
worth  £200  per  annum  ;  and  also  showed  that 
£740  was  due  to  him  on  various  bonds  at  the 
time  of  his  apprehension. 

Being  asked  to  what  end  he  tendered  this 
evidence,  the  attorney  replied — 

"  To  show  how  little  reason  the  gentleman  at 
the  bar  had  to  murder  his  mother  for  the  sake  of 
her  jointure — that  being  but  £35  per  annum." 

In  answer  to  these  statements,  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  called  Richard  Woodward,  who 
swore  that  a  week  after  Mrs.  Palmer's  murder, 
and  previous  to  the  prisoner's  committal,  he 
met  Ann  Meggott,  a  servant  of  Palmer's,  who 
told  him  she  had  washed  a  bloody  coat  of  her 
master's ;  that,  by  way  of  explanation,  he  had 
told  her  that  his  nose  had  bled  during  the  night. 

William  Tomlins  next  swore,  that  on  the 
Sunday  before  Mr.  Palmer's  apprehension,  John 
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Amphlett,  then  servant  to  the  prisoner,  confess- 
ed that  they  were  all  up  at  Palmer's  house  till 
twelve  on  the  night  of  the  naurder,  November 
7th,  because  his  master  was  out;  ^* and  master 
had  been  but  a  little  time  in  bed  when  the  news 
was  broughtJ^    Further  evidence  was  given  in 
confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses. 
When  the  judge  inquired — "  Mr.  Palmer,  have 
you  any  thing  more  to  say  ?"  Prisoner  replied, 
"  My  lord,  I  have  said  enough  I"    His  lordship 
proceeded  to  sum  up,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  ChiiUy.   Simmonds  was  next  tried  for 
the  same  ofiense,  upon  the  same  evidence,  and 
also  convicted.     Hobbins  and  Alien  were  also 
separately  tried  and  found  QuiUy,    Sentence 
qf  death  was  now  passed  upon  the  four  prison- 
ers, who  were  then  removed  into  safe  custody. 
From  the  day  of  their  condemnation,  April  Ist, 
until  the  7th,  when  the  sentence  was  executed, 
nothing  could  be  more  licentious  or  callous  than 
$heir  behavior.      The  prisoners,  one  and  all, 
indulged  in  every  excess  they  had  the  power 
to  commit     Repentance  they  made  Kght  of, 
and  scorned  even  the  semblance  of  attention  to 
those  spiritual  warnings  so  peculiarly  necessary 
to  persona  in  their  melancholy  condition.     The 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  then  Dean  of  Worcester,  vis- 
ited Palmer  and  Simmonds  during  this  period, 
and  succeeded  in  extracting  from  them  an  im- 
plied confession  of  guiU.    His  lordship's  atten- 
tion, compassion,  and  vigilance  in  their  behalf 
15 
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were  worthy  ofhis  position  as  a  Christiaii  bishop, 
and  throw  a  beautifol  light  upon  his  character 
and  feelings  as  a  man.     His  lordship  visited 
them  repeatedly  in  the  jaO,  reasoned  with  them, 
prayed   with  them;   on   Sunday,   April   11th, 
preached  to  them  on  *^  those  solemn  and  awak- 
ening topics  he  deemed  appropriate  and  indis- 
pmsable."     They  were  rugged   materials  to 
work  upon ;  but  the  bishop  conceiving  from 
their  demeanor  and  fsonversaticm  that  they  were 
not  fit  to  die,  persuaded  that  they  had  much  to 
repent  of,  and  entertaining  a  conviction  that  the 
interval  assigned  them  by^he  judge  was  far  too 
brief  for  them  to  repent  them  truly  of  their  hein- 
ous crimes,  told  them  that  if  they  would  ac- 
knowledge their  guilt,  and  make  a  free  and  in- 
genuous confession  of  all  they  knew  in  relation 
to  the  murders  both  at  Bradforton  and  Snods- 
bury,  he  would  himself  take  a  journey  to  the 
judge  to  get  them  a  reprieve  ;  and  would  after- 
ward assist  them  to  the  best  of  his  power  in 
their  preparations  for  death. 

They  admitted,  in  general  terms,  their  guilt: 
and  the  kind-hearted  prelate  took  immediate 
measures  to  fulfill  his  promise. 

Let  him  detail  himself  the  progress  of  his 
own  acuve  proceedings. 

thlt^'^^A^''  T^^  satisfied  with  these  confessions 
ieadkieif  ^^       ""7  ^'''"^^  ^^d  servants  to  be  in 

«  xKir.  Symonds,  the  attorney,  and 
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Mn  Mason,  to  accompany  me,  that  they  might 
be  witnesses,  in  case  I  should  not  prevail,  that 
I  had  used  my  utmost  exertions  to  secure  a 
reprieve  for  the  criminals.  We  set  out  for 
Worcester  at  twelve  of  the  clock ;  and  though 
the  roads  and  weather  were  against  us,  and  the 
waters  out,  reached  Gloucester  that  afternoon. 
As  soon  as  I  had  changed  my  wet  clothes,  I 
took  these  two  gentlemen  with  me  to  Mr. 
Justice  Powell,  who  was  pleased,  upon  my 
reading  their  confessions,  and  at  my  earnest 
request  to  him  on  their  behalf,  to  grant  them 
a  few  weeks*  reprieve^ 

*'  The  next  day  (Thursday,  April  15th),  I  re- 
turned to  Worcester,  and  sent  immediately  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  success  of  my  journey ; 
with  which,  being  somewhat  tired,  I  desired  to 
be  excused  that  evening,  and  promised  to  visit 
them  the  next  day. 

"  That,  evening  (Friday,  April  16th),  I  went 
again  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Simmonds,  and 
told  them  that  they  would  have  little  reason  to 
thank  me  for  the  three  weeks'  reprieve  I  bad 
obtained  for  them  unless  they  made  a  good  use 
of  it.  I  then  went  to  prayers  with  them. 
These  over,  I  told  them,  after  other  discourse, 
that  as  they  could  not  spend  their  whole  time 
in  acts  of  devotion,  I  thought  they  could  not 
employ  some  intervals  better  than  in  perfecting 
the  confessions  which  they  had  promised,  which 
was  a  satisfaction  they  owed  to  their  country ; 
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and  I  desired  them  particularly,  to  give  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  murder. for  which 
they  had  been  condemned,  which  they  prom- 
ising to  doy  I  took  my  leave  of  them." 

The  following  sounds  strangely  in  these  days, 
when  our  notions  of  prison  discipline  are  of  a 
somewhat  more  stringent  description : — 

^Saturday,  April  17th,  in  the  afternoon," 
writes  the  bishop,  ^'Mr.  Mason  came  to  me 
from  the  prisoners,  who  <lesired  that  I  would 
wait  for  their  confessions  till  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  for  that  they  had  been  so  full  of 
company  all  that  day  that  they  had  not  had  any 
time  for  themselves.  I  said  I  was  sorry  that 
so  many  persons  were  suffered  to  come  to 
them,  and  wished  they  might  be  kept  more 
private." 

^'  Full  of  company !"  Men  under  sentence 
of  death ;  convicted  of  no  less  a  crime  than 
murder ;  and  such  a  murder ' 

The  bishop  continues : — 

**  Sunday,  April  18th,  I  visited  them ;  and, 
taking  notice  of  the  company  that  ha4  been 
with  them  the  day  before,  I  advised  tiiem  to 
sequester  themselves  wholly  from  this  world ; 
to  look  upon  themselves  as  dead  to  all  the 
enjoyments  of  it,  and  to  all  their  nearest  re- 
lations and  friends  in  it,  except  such  only  as 
might  be  assisting  to  them  in  their  preparations 
for  another  world. 

^'  I  told  Mr.  Palmer  that  as  for  his  children. 
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^ho  would  be  left  in  poor  circumstances,  by  his 
estate  being  forfeited,  I  would  make  applica- 
tion to  those  to  whom  it  was  forfeited  on  their 
behalf.  And  as  for  his  son*  particularly,  if  I 
lived  till  he  was  capable  of  it,  I  would  make 
him  a  Queen's  scholar,  have  him  bred  up  at  the 
College  School,  would  have  an  eye  to  his  edu- 
cation, ^nd  contribute,  if  it  were  wanting,  out 
of  my  own  pocket  toward  his  maintenance." 

The  reward  which  the  good  bishop  reaped 
for  all  his  exertion,  consideration,  and  friendly 
caution,  was  unmeasured  abuse  from  the  pris- 
oners, who  declared  he  had  misled  and  deceived 
them.  That  he  had  promised  them  he  would 
procure  them  a  pardon,  and  under  this  impres- 
sion they  had  made  certain  statements  to  him. 
These,  they  declared,  were  improperly  wrung 
from  them.  They  retracted  their  confessions, 
disavowed  all  that  they  had  previously  uttered, 
and  insisted  on  their  innocence. 

Another  and  final  application  was,  however, 
made  to  the  bishop,  which  he  notices  thus : — 

"  Wednesday,  April  21st :  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Palmer,  in  which  he  desired  that  I 
would  order  him  and  Mr.  Simmonds  to  be  kept 
asunder,  and  earnestly  begged  me  to  save  his 
life.     I  sent  him  word  that  it  was  not  in  my 

*  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  kept  his  word:  The  criminal^B 
son  was  duly  cared  for.  He  died  at  Crowle,  in  17S2,  a 
bachelor;  having  maintained  through  life  the  character  of 
an  honest  and  worthy  man. 
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power,  nor,  as  I  believed,  in  the  power  of  any 
man,  to  save  his  life;  but  as  for  his  other 
request,  I  would  take  care  about  it  And  that 
evening  they  were  parted,  by  order  of  the 
under-sheriff,  the  same  day,  the  ordinary  tell- 
ing me  that  they  had  now  retracted  their  con- 
fession." 

In  this  they  persisted,  even  at  the  fatal  tree, 
Palmer,  however,  appeared  to  feel  his  condition 
more  keenly  than  his  comrades  in  iniquity,  and 
applied  to  the  jail  chaplain,  on  the  morning 
of  his  execution,  for  the  administration,  of  the 
Sacrament.  This  request,  for  obvious  reasons, 
was  negatived  by  the  attendant  clergyman; 
he,  nevertheless,  remained  with  the  criminal 
three  or  four  hours,  endeavoring  to  bring  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  confession,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  excite  in  him  something  like  penitential 
feelings.  The  tumult  and  pressure  of  the  crowd 
at  the  place  of  execution,  prevented  the  chap- 
lain from  observing  very  closely  the  conduct 
of  these  guilty  men  during  the  last  moments  of 
their  existence ;  but  they  were  so  far  under  the 
influence  of  better  feelings,  as  to  pray  earnest- 
ly on  the  gallows,  before  the  cart  moved  from 
beneath  them.  Simmonds  suffered  first.  He 
died  protesting  his  entire  innocence^  and  without, 
apparently,  compunction  or  remorse.  Palmer 
beheld  the  heaving  and  convulsed  form  of  his 
guilty  associate  with  undisguised  horror  and 
amazement,  and  when  required  to  ascend  the 
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ladder,  was  hardly  able  to  make  the  necessary 
efibrt.  In  this  fainting  and  half  paralyzed  state 
the  chaplain  once  more  urged  on  him  the  duty 
of  confession ;  he  replied,  ^*  I  am  not  guiUy,^* 
The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  ere  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  his  Judge. 

So  gloomy,  hopeless,  and  unsatisfactory  were 
the  last  moments  of  one  on  whom  such  pains 
had  been  bestowed,  and  to  whom  such  able  and 
earnest  men  bad  ministered. 

For  Palmer's  fearful  crime,  as  there  could  be 
no  excuse,  so  does  there  appear  to  have  been 
no  provocation.  He  was  not  an  irascible  man, 
or  a  needy  man,  or  an  ignorant  man.  Against 
his  unfortunate  parent  there  was  brought  no 
imputation,  however  light  or  shadowy.  It 
was  not  breathed  against  her  on  the  trial  that 
she  had  been  a  severe,  harsh,  or  exacting 
mother.  On  the  contrary,  she  seems  to  have 
been  an  affectionate  and  considerate  parent, 
and  to  the  very  last  to  have  loved  her  un- 
natural child. 

But  had  her  character  been  exceptionable 
and  her  conduct  faulty ;  had  she  been  cruel  to 
him  during  his  childhood,  exacting  toward  him 
in  manhood,  stern  and  selfish  throughout  life ; 
the  obligation  of  the  fifth  commandment  re- 
mains permanent  and  binding. 

His  covetous  spirit  destroyed  him.  He 
grudged  his  aged  parent  the  few  and  sparing 
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comforts  she  possessed.  He  must  have  all. 
She  had  lived  too  long :  and  was  in  his  way. 
**  Take,^  whispered  the  Tempter,  and  tri- 
umphed. 

The  crime  was  no  frenzied  sally  of  the 
moment.  It  was  maturely  planned  and  delib- 
erately executed.    Bitter  were  its  fruits. 

The  history  has  more  than  moral.  It  presents 
two  or  three  striking  points  for  observation. 

How  madly  they  act  who  faricy  they  can  run 
away  from  trials:  and  place  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  calamity  ! 

Of  this  Hester  Loxley  ira  case  in  point. 

Some  time  previous  to  this  frightful  occur- 
rence, Hester  Loxley  lived  i§ervant  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Collins,  a  tallow-chandler,  at  the 
bottom  of  Broad-street,  Worcester,  whose  house 
was  accidentally  set  on  fire,  when  himself,  his 
wife,  and  five  children,  perished  in  the  flames  I 
Hester  Loxley  alone  escaped!  At  imminent 
risk  of  life  she  leapt  boldly  from  her'  bed-room 
window,  fracturing  her  leg^  and  su^ring 
otherwise  material  injury.  But  life  was  spared^ 
On  recovery  she  resolved  never  to  live  in  a 
town  again ;  quitted  Worcester,  and  obtained 
for  herself  a  place  in  the  country,  in  order  that 
she  might  never  have  to  encounter  a  similar 
misfortune.  Her  new  home  was  Upton  Snods- 
bury ;  and  her  new  home  Mrs.  Palmer's  ;  and 
there,  as  previously  detailed,  she  shared  in  her 
new  servitude  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  woman. 
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'  How  blind  are  we  to  the  future !  How  dis- 
posed to  rely  on  our  own  foresight  I  How 
wflling  are  we  to  believe  that  we  can  shape  out 
our  own  career ;  determine  our  own  destiny ; 
work  out  our  own  happiness ;  and  nurse  and 
bring  to  maturity  our  own  schemes. 
■  Delusion  all !  Our  "times  are  in  His  hands.'' 
It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps ! 
-     Out  of  evil  an  unerring  Ruhr  brings  good. 

The  murder  of  Mrs.  Palmer  was  the  means 
of  conferring  a  great  and  constantly  accruing 
good  upon  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 

It  led  to  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Lloyd's 
School  for  the  clothing  and  educating  of  poor 
children — boyg  and  girls;  each  parish  being 
benefited  in  rotation.  An  institution  well  and 
faithfully  administered;  one  among  the  many 
beneficent  and  well-managed  charities  which 
that  fair  and  highly-favored  city  can  boast. 

After  Palmer's  death,  the  estate  before  men- 
tioned in  the  parish  of  White  Lady  Aston,  fell 
to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who,  being  unwill- 
ing to  appropriate  to  his  own  benefit  property 
so  acquired  and  so  deeply  stained  with  crime, 
devoted  it  to  charitable  purposes.  With  this 
view  Bishop  Lloyd  executed  a  deed  of  endow- 
ment for  the  estabKshment  of  a  charity  school 
in  Worcester:  granting  the  rents  of  the  said 
estate,  then  worth  about  thirty-five  pounds,  to 
three  feoffees  for  three  lives.  By  which  means, 
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and  assisted  with  subscriptions  from  various 
sources,  his  lordship  was  enabled  to  found  a 
school  for  educating  and  clothing  sixteen  boys 
and  eight  girls,  and  training  them  for  useful 
stations  in  society. 

Thus  the  Beneficent  and  Ever  Watchful  car- 
ries out  the  great  purposes  of  His  government; 
overrules  evil  for  good;  proves  by  palpable 
and  striking  instances  that  ''the  blood-thirsty 
and  deceitful  man  shall  not  live  out  half  his 
days;**  and,  when  he  will,  makes  even  "the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1SATKAVA6ANCE THE     HIGHWAYMAN'S    TRAINING- 

SCHOOL. 

ftobert  toalpale  ^Ufambitlaint. 


"He  that  spends  all  his  life  in  sports,  is  like  one  who  wean 
nothing  bnt  fringes,  and  eats  nothing  but  sauces.'' 

Philip  Hkitrt.^^ 

The  cry  is  often  loudly  raised,  and  as  often 
slavishly  heeded — ^'^  Ah !  he  will  succeed  because 
he  is  backed  by  means ;  and  he  will  assuredly 
fail,  because  he  has  to  struggle  with  poverty." 
But  it  is  not  always  thus.  Means  are  some* 
times  a  positive  evil.  Where  prudence  and 
principle  are  wanting,  they  are  destructive. 
Whereas  poverty,  though  a  severe  school, 
teaches  many  a  salutary  lesson,  affords  many  a 
valuable  check,  subdues  a  man's  heart,  renders 
it  soft  and  sympathizing,  and  nerves  him  for 
future  welfare  and  for  ftiture  usefulness. 

Which  of  these  assertions  will  the  following 
facts  support  ? 

Early  in  June,  1791,  Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Ewell, 
in  Surrey,  and  his  lady,  as  they  were  returning 
to  that  place  in  their  carriage,  were  stopped 
near  the  twelve-mile  stone,  on  the  Epsom  road, 
at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.     Their  assailants 
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were  three  footpads,  who  robbed  them  of  their 
watches  and  other  valuables,  together  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

But  while  robbing  they  were  not  content. 
Dragging  by  main  force  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man from  their  vehicle,  they  cut  and  wounded 
the  latter  in  a  most  cruel,  wanton,  and  dan- 
gerous manner. 

Many  months  elapsed  without  bringing  with 
them  a  discovery  of  their  ferocious  assailants. 
No  means  were  left  untried  to  detect  the  per* 
petrators  of  the  outrage,  but  in  vain. 

At  length,  in  1793,  a  clew  was  obtained  to  the 
parties,  and  Robert  Walpole  CflAMBERLAiNE 
was  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted  at  the 
Summer  Assize,  held  at  Croydon,  for^this  deed 
of  theft  and  maltreatment. 

No  mitigating  circumstances  presenting 
themselves,  he  was  executed  on  Kennington 
Common,  August  5th,  1793.  He  had  num- 
bered only  23  years  of  age,  and  at  the  decease 
of  his  mother,  a  very  few  years  before,  had 
inherited  a  fortune  of  £10,000,  which  he  dissi- 
pated in  three  years. 

Were  means  a  blessing  or  a  curse?  To 
►  whose  society  did  they  introduce  him  ?  With 
whose  habits  did  they  familiarize  him  ? 

"  There  are  worse  evils  than  poverty,"  I  re- 
member hearing  a  rich  woman  say,  at  the  head 
of  her  well-plenished  table—"  that  may  be  sur- 
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mounted.  To  faith  in  God,  a  clear  conscience, 
and  a  humble  spirit,  add  the  oil  of  industry,  and 
you  may  become  what  you  please." 

"Ahr  remarked  she,  on  another  occasion, 
to  a  wonder-stricken  fine  lady,  "  you  may  talk 
with  surprising  fluency  of  the  trials  to  which 
th§  poor  are  exposed.  I  know  what  they  are. 
I  battled  with  them  for  a  dozen  years,  hour  by 
hour." 

A  more  considerate  being  never  existed. 
Thrown  among  the  great  in  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  she  deferred  to  them,  but  never  toadied 
them — never  flattered  nor  cringed  to  them ; 
never  in4ulged  their  caprices — ^never  lauded 

their  whims.     She  observed  Lady ,  one 

morning,  eying  attentively,  and  somewhat 
scornfully,  her  hands.  She  understood  and  re- 
plied to  the  look  in  a  trice.  Holding  them  up, 
she  remarked  placidly, "  They  can  not,  in  point 
of  color  or  delicacy,  be  compared  to  your  lady- 
ship's ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  despised  for  all 
that.  They  have  done  many  a  hard  day's  work. 
They  earned  honest  bread  for  me,  for  no  less 
than  fifteen  years." 

"  Mrs.  R ,"  said  Lord to  her,  when 

he  had  caught  her  one  morning  busily  employ- 
ed in  kneading  and  baking  for  her  pensioners — 
"You  surprise  me:  you  think  so  much  about 
the  poor." 

"  I  may  well  do  so,  my  lord ;  I  once  was  one 
of  them.    When  my  husband  and  myself  were 
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marriedy  our  wedding  day  was,  necessarily,  the 
Sunday,  because  he  couldn't  afford  to  lose  a 
day's  wages  by  being  married  on  a  working 
day.  Yes !  I've  been  a  poor  girl  and  I  don't 
forget  it  I'm  one  of  the  people,  and  shall  be 
to  my  dying  day." 

A  spoilt  woman  of  fortune  complained  to  her 
one  Sunday  evening  of  the  dullness  of  the  Sab- 
bath. •*  It  was,"  she  said  "  to  her  an  odious  day. 
People  were  fond  of  phrasing  It  a  day  of  rest ; 
but  she  called  it  a  day  of  weariness."  *'  You 
think  so,  do  you?  Ah,  you'd  alter  your  lan- 
guage, if,  during  the  six  days,  you  had  washed, 
and  ironed,  and  scrubbed,  and  toiled  as  I  have 
done— you'd  know  then  whether  the  Sabbath 
was  not  a  blessed  day,  a  holy  day,  a  grateful 
day,  a  needful  day,  a  day  of  rest.  Work  hard 
for  six  days,  and  see  what  you'll  say  on  the  Sab- 
bath." 

**  You — you — you  have  done  all  this  ?"  cried 
her  visitor,  in  amazement 

«  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  R ,  •*  and  I'm  all  the 

better  for  it" 

**  Never  tantalize  a  poor  person,"  was  her  ad- 
vice to  one  of  her  daughters.  "  Don't  adopt 
half  measures.  If  you  help  at  all,  help  the 
necessitous  effectually,  liberally,  thoroughly. 
Take  them  out  of  their  little  perplexities  alto- 
gether. Put  their  heads  fairly  above  water, 
and  see  if  they  can  swim." 

As  to  herself  she  was  princely  in  her  charity, 
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and  uhsparing  in  her  personal  exertions  to  res- 
cue the  deserving  indigent. 

She  awaits  with  her  honored  husband  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  in  a  humble  vault  in  the 
west  porch  of  one  of  the  Exeter  churches. 

Which  was  the  most  useful  ?  Whose  career 
most  enviable?  that  of  Robert  Walpole  Cham- 
berlaine,  who  early  succeeded  to  a  patrimony 
of  £10,000,  and  spent  it  in  three  years :  or  the 
poor  girl  who  "began  the  world,"  as  she  often 
stated,  "  with  three-half-pence  and  the  suit  of 
working  clothes  she  toiled  in  1** 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

THK   VIPER  WHO  STUNG   HIS   BENEFACTOR. 


"  It  is  one  thing  to  nn,  another  to  be  overtaken  by  sin, 
another  to  be  overcome  hy  sin."  Coknzlius  Winter. 

It  is  a  curious  but  marked  feature  in  tbe 
tendencies  and  antipathies  of  that  puzzling  phe- 
nomenon, Man,  that  he  furiously  repudiates  the 
charge  of  ingratitude.  To  extravagance,  ava- 
rice, sensuality,  cruelty,  censoriousness,  and 
vindictiveness,  he  will,  without  much  display 
of  virtuous  indignation,  plead  gqilty.  But  hint, 
however  gently  and  tenderly,  "ingratitude," 
and  a  most  indignant  disclaimer  follows.  He 
repels  the  charge  as  a  base  and  degrading  cal- 
umny. How  is  this  ?  can  we  explain  it  by  the 
remark  of  Swift :  "  He  that  calls  a  man  un- 
grateful sums  up  all  the  evil  that  a  man  can  be 
guilty  of?" 

The  Deptford  murder  instances  one  of  the 
darkest  cases  on  record  of  deliberate  ingrati- 
tude. If  ever  man  was  bound  to  protect  the 
interests,  and  watch  over  the  life  of  another, 
Patch,  in  his  partnership  with  Blight,  was  that 
man.  If  ever  mortal  being  might  fairly  reckon 
on  the  firm  adherence  and  faithful  attachment 
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of  another-^one  whom  he  had  loaded  with  obli- 
gation and  rescued  from  penury — ^the  kind- 
hearted  and  unsuspectmg  Mr.  Blight  was,  with 
reference  to  Patch,  that  individual.  How  was 
his  confidence  repaid  ?  How  were  his  expecta- 
tions realized? 

The  first  announcement  of  the  event  appear- 
ed thus : — 

Shot,  at  his  house,  at  Greenland  dock,  n^ar 
Deptford,  Mr.  Idaac  Blight,  merchant.  His 
residence  closely  adjoins  the  dock  and  fronts 
the  Thames;  the  back  part  of  the  premises 
being  surrounded  with  a  strong  paling.  X)n  the 
night  of  Thursday,  the  19th  of  September  (at 
which  time  Mr.  Blight  with  his  wife  were  at 
Margate),  a  friend  of  theirs,  a  Mr.  Patch,  was 
sitting  alone  in  a  front  parlor  in  Mr.  Blight's 
house.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  he  was  alarm- 
ed by  a  pistol  or  gun,  loaded  with  ball,  being 
fired  through  the  window.  The  ball  lodged  in 
a  part  of  the  room  not  far  from  where  he  sat 
Every  search  was  immediately  made  ;  but  the 
offender  escaped  detection.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Patch  wrote  Mr.  Blight  to  inform  him  of  the 
circumstance,  when  the  latter  instantly  came  to 
town :  but  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Patch  were  able 
to  fix  on  any  party  whom  they  deemed  open  to 
suspicion.  On  the  night  of  Monday  the  23d 
of  September,  these  gentlemen  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  a  back  parlor  in  Mr.  Blight's  house ; 
and  about  the  same  hour,  half-past  eight,  Mn 
16 
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Patch  having  occasion  to  go  out  for  a  few  min- 
utes, took  a  candle,  and  left  his  friend  alone. 
He  had  not  been  absent  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes,  when  he  heard  the  report  of  a  gun ; 
on  which  he  immediately  returned,  and  found 
Mr.  Blight  lying  shot  through  the  body.  The 
ball  had  entered  a  little  below  his  ribs»  passed 
through  his  back,  and  lodged  in  the  wainscoting 
behind  him.  The  only  person  in  the  house  when 
th^  murder  was  committed  was  a  female  serv- 
ant, who  also  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms,  but 
was  in  a  kitchen  at  some  distance.  The  unfor- 
tunate, gentleman  was  instantly  put  to  bed,  and 
the  assistance  of  a  surgeon*  immediately  pro- 
cured :  the  latter  speedily  pronounced  the  wound 
to  be  mortal.  Mr.  Blight,  during  the  night  and 
the  following  morning,  was  sufficiently  collect- 
ed to  be  able  to  answer  every  question  relative 
to  the  horrid  transaction.  The  entire  account, 
however,  which  he  could  give  was  extremely 
short. 

He  stated  that  ''after  Mr.  Patch  had  left 
him  he  sat  alone,  and  neither  heard  nor  sus- 
pected any  one ;  at  last,  however,  he  saw  the 
door  of  the  room  open  slowly  (but  this  did  not 
alarm  him),  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  he 
was  shot.    He  neither  saw  nor  heard  the  per- 

*  The  celebrated  Astlej  Cooper,  who,  with  his  habitual 
acateness,  instantly  siispected  the  guilty  party,  and  comma- 
nicated  his  impreasdous,  or  rather  convictions,  to  Mr.  Graham, 
the  police  magistrate. 
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son  who  fired  at  him.  He  was  not  conscious 
of  having  an  enemy  in  the  world." 
•  He  expired  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday  the  24th.  The  deceased  was  on 
the  eve  of  retiring  from  business.  The  coroner's 
jury,  after  long  and  patient  deliberation,  returned 
a  verdict  of  **  Willful  murder  by  some  person 
or  persons  unknown."  Mr.  Blight's  remains 
were  interred  in  Deptford  church-yard,  on  the 
219th  of  September.  Mr.  Graham,  of  Bow- 
street,  anxious  to  penetrate  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding Mr.  Blight's  death,  and  desirous  to 
bring  the  murderer  to  justice,  personally  in- 
spected the  preipises,  and  examined  on  the  spot 
Mr.  Patch  and  the  maid-servant.  Both,  at  his 
instance,  were  taken  into  custody. 

The  former  was  committed  for  trial.  The 
latter  was  discharged  on  condition  of  appearing 
to  give  evidence.  The  trial,  which  excited  an 
unusual  degree  of  interest  in  the  public,  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  April,  18Q6.  The  prisoner 
was  attended  by  two  or  three  friends,  and 
displayed  unruffled  composure ;  neither  manner 
nor  countenance  gave  the  slightest  indication 
of  inquietude.  Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald, 
was  the  presiding  judge;  and  to  the  indict- 
ment the  prisoner  pleadedrin  an  audible  and 
firm  voice,  "Not  Guilty."  Mr.  Garrow  was 
counsel  for  the  prosecution ;  and  the  sentences 
which  bore  with  most  severity  on  the  prisoner 
in  the  counsel's  opening  address,  were  these: — 
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^  If  the  defendant  be  indeed  ginlty,  he  is  one 
of  the  worst  men  that  the  Ustorjr  of  mankind 
presents :  for  we  find  him  deliberately  pladng 
his  benefiictor  and  friend  in  a  sitoatioa  where 
he  coold  secretly  murder  him.  The  crime 
r^ith  which  he  is  charged  is  the  highest  in  the 
eatalogoe  of  goilt,  and  if  he  shall  appear  to  yoa 
innocent,  I  most  be  ready  to  confess  him  one 
of  the  most  injured  and  suffering  men  in  the 
world.  Bat  should  he  prove  to  you  guilty  of 
this  charge — aiul  guilty  1  must  think  him  fte- 
yond  the  possibility  of  doubt — his  crime  must 
be  considered  to  extend  to  a  degree  beyond 
murder,  and  be  looked  up<m  as  petty  treason,  if 
indeed  it  be  not  really  in  law  petty  treason. 
The  various  concurrent  circumstances  which 
will  be  proved  before  you,  are  so  remarkable 
in  their  nature,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  come  to  light,  that,  without  being 
superstitious,  I  can  not  but  think  I  trace  in 
them  the  directing  hand  of  Providence.  The 
deceased,  Mr.  Blight,  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Greenland  dock,  and  followed  the  business 
of  a  ship-broker.  In  the  spring  of  1803,  he 
had  in  his  house  a  menial  servant,  who  was 
the  sister  of  the  prisoner.  The  latter  went  one 
day  to  visit  his  sister,  and  she  obtained  permis- 
sion for  him,  at  night,  to  sleep  in  the  house. 
From  this  circumstance  originated  his  subse- 
quent connection  with  Mr.  Blight.  He  repre- 
sented  himself  to   be   in   very  embarrassed 
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circumstances,  and  that  he  had  left  the  West 
of  England  in  consequence  of  sonne  dispute 
about  tithes.  His  situation,  he  stated,  was  so 
distressed,  that  he  would  gladly  accept  the 
most  menial  employment,  and  he  actually  en-* 
gaged  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Blight  for  mere 
victuals  and  drink.  He  continued  some  time 
in  this  capacity,  and  on  these  terms,  until  find- 
ings him  a  useful  servant,  Mr.  Blight  allowed 
him  £30  a  year  sis  a  salary*  Choosing,  how-* 
ever,  after  a  further  lapse  of  time  to  board 
himself  the  prisoner  procured  his  salary  to  be 
raised,  und^r  that  consideration,  and  the  in* 
creasing  value  of  his  services,  to  £100  a  year. 
Thus  from  leaving  his  home,  and  wandering  as 
an  outcast^  in  1803,  through  the  generosity  of  - 
the  man  whom,  there  is  too  much  re&son  to 
believe,  he- afterward  foully  murdered,  we  find 
him  earning  £l00  a  year. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Blight  found 
himself  in  uneasy  pecuniary  circumstances; 
and  his  creditors  becoming  urgent,  a  deed  was 
executed,  by  which  his  property  was  to  be 
equally  divided  among  them.  In  this  transaction 
the  prisoner  took  an  important  part  The  deed 
stipulated  an  equal  distribution  of  all  the  assets 
of  the  deceased  among  all  his  creditors.  One 
of  the  creditors,  however,  did  not  consent ;  and 
in  an  evil  hour,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Blight,  that 
to  protect  himself  against  his  creditors,  he  should 
transfer  his  property,  and  that  transfer  was 
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actually  made  by  him  to  the  prisonor  for  a 
nominal  consideration  of  £2000. 

^  The  premises  at  Deptford  were  held  under 
lease  from  the  City  of  London :  and,  as  it  was 
to  be  renewed,  in  porsnance  of  this  juggle,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Pfttcb,  stating  that 
a  lease  would  be  obtained  for  him,  of  the  city, 
although  it  would  be  in  Mr.  Blight's  name. 
Matters  thus  remained  until  July,  1805,  when 
a  fresh  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  Mr. 
Blight  nommally  retired  from  the  business, 
though  he  still  possessed  virtually  an  interest  in 
the  concern,  amounting  to  two-thirds.  For  the 
remainder  (relinquished  to  Mr.  Patch),  he 
(prisoner)  was  to  give  £1250. 

^Of  this  sum  £250  was  actually  paid  by 
Patch,  leaving  £1000  due,  for  which  security 
was  to  be  given.  Accordingly  a  bill  was  drawn 
upon  Goom,  a  glue-maker,  to  fall  due  16th  of 
September.  To  account  for  this  draft,  pris- 
oner represented  that  he  *  had  sold  an  estate  in 
the  west  and  lent  the  money  to  Mr.  Goom.' 
When  the  16th  arrived,  Patch  requested  the 
banker  in  whose  hands  the  bill  was  lodged, 
not  to  present  it  until  the  20th.  On  Thursday, 
19th,  Mr.  Blight  was  to  visit  his  wife  at 
Margate ;  the  important  concern  of  paying  the 
draft  he  expected  to  be  accomplished  in  his 
absence. 

"The  prisoner  adcompanied  his  friend  as 
far  as  Deptford,  and  on  his  return  called  once 
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more  at  the  bankers',  told  them  that  Goom, 
though  a  substantial  man,  was  still  unprepared 
to  face  his  draft,  and  desired  them,  therefore, 
not  to  present  it.  With  this  request  the  bankers 
complied.  The  prisoner  was  now  left  in  Mf« 
Blight's  house  with  a  single  female  servant. 
The  family  usually  passed  their  evenings  in  a 
room  fronting  the  Thames.  At  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  19th,  Patch  desired  the 
servant  to  fetch  some  oysters.  On  her  return; 
she  learned,  that  during  her  absence,  a  ball 
from  a  pistol,  or  gun,  was  fired  through  the 
window  into  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Patch 
was  sitting.  He  went  to  the  outer  gate  of  the 
premises,  to  look,  as  he  said,  for  the  person 
who  had  done  it ;  and  there  he  found  a  man 
and  bis  wife,  who  will  be  called  as  witnesses, 
and  will  swear  that  no  person  passed  them 
after  the  report  of  the  pistol.  Gentlemen,  I 
charge  that  that  shot  was  not  the  shot  of  an 
enemy,  but  was  fired  by  the  prisoner  himself, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  catastrophe  which  he  immediately  set 
about. 

'*  I  will  prove  to  demonstration,  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  that  any  one  but  the 
prisoner  could  have  discharged  the  pistol. 

**  This  event  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Sep^ 
tember. 

^  Next  day  he  writes  to  Margate ;  expresses  a 
hope  in  his  letter,  that,  the  affair  was  accidental^ 
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and  says  be  knows  not  if  it  were  otherwise, 
whetlmr  the  shot  was  intended  for  himself  or 
Mr.  Blight.  The  letter  omclades  remarkably, 
and  shows  deliberate,  oool-blooded,  and  deep- 
jflotted  murder  to  have  been  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  writer.  '  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a 
line,  from  yon,  InU  much  better  pkated  to  see  yen, 
as  you  are  the  only  friend  I  have  to  counsel.' 
Would  it  not  have  occurred  to  a  pure  mind, 
that  an  application  to  the  police  in  such  a  case, 
was  advisable  7  This  even  was  pressed  upon 
him  by  the  neighbors;  and,  to  avoid  their 
importunities,  the  prisoner  said  he  would  apply 
at  a  public  office.  But  mark,  gentlemen,  no 
such  step  did  he  ever  take.  To  revert  to  the 
letter,  it  was  far  from  being  a  short  one ;  and 
yet,  upon  the  important  subject  of  the  £1000 
draft  having  been  dishonored,  it  was  absolutely 
silent*  ^ 

"On  Monday,  the  23d,  Mr.  Blight  arrived 
from  Margate.  The  first  object  that  engaged 
his  attention  was  certainly  the  firing  of  a  shot 
into  his  parlor  on  the  previous  Thursday.  The 
next  was  the  payment  of  this  draft  about  which 
he  had  become  uneasy.  To  all  his  inquiries 
on  that  head,  the  prisoner  never  communicated 
that  he  had  been  to  the  bankers',  and  told  them 
that  he  had  a  substitution  to  satisfy  them,  in- 
stead of  it;  but  he  not  only  replied  to  Mr* 
Blight,  that  the  money  was  forthcoming,  but 
even  went  to  London,  with  an  inhibition  for 
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him  not  to  return  until  he  had  got  it.  Patch 
returned  in  the  evening ;  and  whether  he  satis- 
fied Mr.  Blight  with  some  excuse,  or  some 
fabrication,  is  not  clear.  They  took  tea  to- 
gether, and  afterward  drank  some  grog.  The 
family,  as  I  before  had  occasion  to  observe, 
spent  their  evenings  always  in  the  front  parlor : 
but  this  night,  for  the  first  time^  the  prisoner 
and  Mr*  Blight  sat  in  the  back  room,  in  which 
the  latter  was  shot. 

*«  My  position,"  contended  Mr.  Garrow,  ^  is 
that  this  murder  could  have  been  perpetrated 
by  none  hut  the  prisoner." 

He  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  pecuniary 
transactions  which  existed  between  Patch  and 
Mr.  Blight,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
motive  which  might  induce  the  prisoner  to 
take  the  life  of  the  deceased.  He  next  urged 
the  instructions  which  the  prisoner  had  given 
to  several  of  the  witnesses,  as  evidence  of  an 
anxiety  not  Ijkely  to  be  felt  by  an  innocent 
man.  ''Hester  Kitchener,"  said  the  learned 
counsel,  ''was  an  important  witness,. into  whose 
ear  he  thought  it  necessary  to  pour  these  cau- 
tions; '  Hester,  you  will  be  asked  a  great  many 
questions;  there  are  a  great  many  whispers 
about ;  there  is  suspicion  pf  me ;  take  care  what 
you  say.'  This  anxiety  evinces  something. 
Why  mark  to  her  these  circumstances  ?  Why 
meddle  with  the  testimony  of  the  .witness  of 
the  crown  ?    But,  not  cootented  with  this,  even 
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to  hit  own  sister,  he  whispered,  *  Sarah,  there 
are  strange  suspicions  about  me ;  you  will  be 
asked  a  great  many  questions,  take  care  what 
you  say.*  At  another  time,  at  a  public  house 
at  which  they  were,  he  directed  that  wine 
should  be  given  to  Hester  Kitchener,  and  told 
her  *to  take  care  to  stick  to  one  story,'  and 
himself  upon  his  return  from  one  of  his  exam- 
inations, exclaimed,  *  I  have  been  as  near  hang* 
ing  myself  as  ever  man  was,  and  if  I  had,  I 
should  be  as  happy  as  I  am  now/  Gentlemen, 
it  had  not  been  hinted  to  him  that  the  unchar- 
itable world  ever  had  charged  the  person  raised 
from  indigence  to  easy  circumstances,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  deceased,  with  being  his 
murderer ;  but  there  is  a  monitor  within,  who 
whispers  to  the  heart  the  damning  proof  of  the 
pollution  which  inhabits  it,  and  conscience  will 
disgorge  its  guilty  surcharge.** 

Richard  Frost,  landlord  of  the  Dog-and-Duck, 
near  Mr.  Blight's  residence,  testified,  that  on 
the  night  of  the  28d  of  September,  having  re- 
ceived an  alarm  from  the  female  servant,  he 
went  to  Mr.  Blight's  house ;  found  him  sitting 
in  an  arm-chair  in  the  back  parlor,  supported 
by  the  prisoner  J  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  he  died.  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Astley)  Cooper 
stated,  that  he  attended  the  deceased  in  his 
professional  capacity,  examined  and  dressed 
his  wounds,  and  remained  with  him  all  night* 
In  the  morning,  witness  asked  the  deceased' 
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**  whether  he  suspected  any  person  to  be  guilty 
of  so  horrid  a  crime  ?"  The  answer  was,  **  No ! 
Grod  knows  I  never  did  any  man  an  injury  to 
induce  him  to  take  away  my  life/'  Witness 
suggested  that  the  Bow-street  officers  should 
be  applied  to,  and  that  his  house  should  be 
searched. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Mr. 
Blight  died,  witness  went  to  his  bed-side,  and 
put  some  questions  to  him  about  his  affairs. 
Deceased  said  he  had  the  draft  of  a  will,  but 
it  was  not  signed.  Deceased  wished  to  have 
the  names  of  the  prisoner  and  a  Mr.  Richard 
Ferguson  added,  as  executors ;  which  the  wit- 
ness accordingly  introduced,  and  the  deceased 
signed  the  will,  and  it  was  executed.  Mr. 
Cooper  then  stated,  that  he  opened  the  body, 
and  was  certain  that  the  deceased  died  in  con- 
sequence of  a  ball  entering  his  side. 

Ann  Louisa  Davies  stated,  that  on  the  19th 
of  September  she  was  coming  from  Deptford, 
and  on  her  way  had  to  pass  close  to  the  de- 
ceased's gate ;  she  had  passed  the  gate  but  a 
few  yards,  when  she  saw  the  flash  of  a  pistol  or 
gun,  and  heard  the  report.  Where  she  stood, 
she  could  see  the  whole  of  that  end  of  the 
premises.  She  stopped  about  two  minutes,  and 
was  sure  no  person  or  persons  made  their  escape 
that  way  ;  she  heard  no  person  come  out  of  the 
deceased's  house,  nor  did  she  hear  any  noise  on 
the  wharf.  : 
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Martha  Da  vies,  sister  and  companion  of  the 
preceding  witness,  corroborated  her  evidence. 

Michael  Wright  said,  he  lived  at  Rotherhithe, 
and  was  coming  from  Deptford  on  the  19th  of 
September  last  Passed  along  the  narrow  pas- 
sage  behind  Mr.  Blight's  house ;  about  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  before  he  came  to  the  gate,  he 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun  or  pistol.  Witness  is 
not  sure  whether  he  was  then  in  sight  of  the 
gate.  When  he  reached  it,  prisoner  was  com- 
ing out.  Patch  asked,  **  had  he  met  any  one  ?" 
—Witness  replied,  **  No.**  Prisoner  said  **  he 
had  been  shot  at."  They  then  searched  the 
house,  and  found  a  ball  which  had  passed  through 
the  window  shutter.  Witness  told  him  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  hand-bills  printed. 
The  prisoner  said  he  would,  and  that  he  would 
offer  £50  reward.  Witness  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  fire-arms  in  the  house  ?  Prisoner  said 
he  had  fire-arms,  but  no  ammunition. 

Hester  Kitchener  said  she  had  resided  in  the 
house  of  the  late  Mr.  Blight  about  two  months 
prior  to  his  death.  The  family  consisted  of  her 
master  and  mistress,  Mr.  Patch,  a  child,  and 
herself.  She  remembered  her  master  and  mis- 
tress setting  off  to  Margate.  He  returned  home 
on  the  10th  of  September,  and  left  town  again 
the  same  day.  Mr.  Patch  accompanied  him, 
but  returned  again  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing. On  her  first  coming  to  live  with  Mr. 
Blight,  the  family  used  generally  to  sit  in  the 
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back  parlor,  but  for  the  last  seven  weeks  in  the 
front  parlor.  Mr.  Patch  sat  in  the  front  room 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  September.  About 
eight  o'clock  he  sent  her  out  for  some  oysters. 
She  was  away  about  nine  minutes,  and,  on  her 
return,  found  Mr.  Patch  in  conversation  with  a 
man  and  woman,  whom  she  afterward  under- 
stood to  be  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Wright  Mr.  Patch 
said,  *'  Hester,  is  that  you  ?  I  have  been  shot 
at  1"  She  replied,  ^  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
Whereabouts  V  Mr.  Patch  said, "  Through  the 
window  shutters."  The  window  shutters  were 
all  made  fast  at  dusk,  prior  to  her  going  out, 
which  was  sooner  than  usual.  The  reason  was, 
Mr.  Patch  said  he  was  poorly,  and  wished  to 
sup  and  go  to  bed  soon.  Mr.  Wright  sent  for 
Mr.  Frost,  when  they  all  went  into  the  front 
parlor  to  look  for  the  shot  that  had  Ijfsen  fired. 
She  found  it  near  the  window.  Mr.  Patch  ex- 
pressed much  surprise  at  what  had  happened, 
as  he  s^id  neither  Mr.  Blight  nor  himself  had 
any  enemy  in  the  world  that  he  knew  of.  She 
knew  nothing  about  fire-arms;  she  went  into 
the  kitchen,  and  thence  to  Mr.  Frost's,  to  bor- 
row some  candles ;  they  all  left  the  house  to* 
gether,  without  any  body  in  it ;  no  search  was 
made  in  the  house  that  evening  for  the  person 
who  it  was  supposed  had  fired  the  shot;  she 
heard  nothing  about  ammunition.  Mr.  Patch 
slept  that  evening  in  Mr.  Blight's  bed,  in  order 
to  be  near  her  for  her  protection,  as  she  express- 
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ed  great  apprehensions.  Mr.  Blight  came  from 
Margate  on  the  Monday  following.  Her  mas- 
ter rode  out  the  same  day,  and,  on  his  return 
Mr.  Patch  had  his  horse  and  went  out  on  horse- 
back. Mr.  Patch  wore  boots  on  that  occasion, 
and  usually  wore  boots.  She  was  certain  he 
wore  boots  on  the  day  prior  to  Mr.  Blight  being 
shot  at  Mr.  Patch  and  Mr.  Blight  sat  togeth- 
er in  the  evening  in  the  back  parlor  which  had 
not  been  used  as  a  sitting-room  for  some  weeks 
before.  Patch,  she  believed,  had  worn  thin 
shqes  and  white  stockings  ;  did  not  know  wheth- 
er ribbed  or  not.  On  the  same  evening  the 
gates  were  all  fastened  as^  usual ;  she  was  pos- 
itive Mr.  Patch  had  on  shoes  and  stockings  pre- 
vious to  her  master  being  shot.  -  Mr.  Patch  and 
Mr.  Blight  had  tea  together  in  the  evening,  and 
afterward  some  grog ;  she  was  placed  in  such 
a  situation  in  the  kitchen  as  not  to  be  able  to 
see  the  back  parlor  door,  although  the  door  of 
the  kitchen  was  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the 
parlor  door  in  question.  It  was  several  min- 
utes, perhaps  half-an-hour,  after  she  had  taken 
in  the  water  to  make  the  grog,  before  Patch 
came  into  the  kitchen  and  asked  for  a  candle. 
His  exact  words  were,  '*  Hester,  give  me  a  can- 
dle ;  I  have  got  a  violent  pain  in  my  body." 
He  had  a  candle,  and  took  the  key  of  the  count- 
ing-house from  off  the  dresser.  He  went  out 
of  the  front  door ;  she  heard  him  open  the 
counting-house  door ;  heard  him  slam  the  door 
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after  him.  The  counting-house  door  sometimes 
sticks,  if  pulled  hard.  The  instant  she  heard 
the  door  slam  she  also  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol.  Her  master  shortly  afterward  came 
into  the  kitchen,  and  said  (laying  his  hand  upon 
his  heart),  *•  Hester,  I  am  a  dead  man."  •'^  Heav- 
en have  mercy  upon  us,  I  hope  not."  I  then 
screamed,  and  ran  immediately  to  shut  the  front 
door.  She  found  the  front  door  wide  open ; 
got  about  half-way  back  along  the  passage, 
when  she  heard  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door; 
on  opening  it  (which  she  did  not  before  she 
went  to  the  relief  of  her  master),  she  found  Mr. 
Patch  anxious  to  be  admitted ;  his  dress  was 
much  disordered. 

He  went  immediately  into  the  kitchen,  to  her 
master,  and  said,  '^  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  I 
what  is  the  matter  ?"  Witness  said, "  Master's 
shot ! — Master's  shot !"  He  assisted  her  master 
into  the  parlor.  Does  not  recollect  whether 
there  were  one  or  two  candles  upon  the  table. 
It  was  customary  to  have  two.  Mr.  Patch 
wished  her  to  go  for  some  assistance,  but  she 
was  afraid,  and  refused  to  go.  He  then  desired 
her  to  take  her  master  by  the  hand,  and  sup- 
port him,  and  he  would  go  himself  for  surgical 
assistance.  This  she  also  refused^  being  equally 
fearful  of  being  left  in  the  house  with  her  wound- 
ed master.  He  again  pressed  her,  and  she  said, 
**  I  am  afraid  to  let  you  go ;  if  I  do  go,  I  will 
jump  out  of  the  kitchen  window."    She  did 
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pau  out  that  way^  and  brought  with  her  Mr. 
Frost,  who  lived  hard  by,  at  the  Dog-and-Duck. 
Mr.  Frost,  in  his  way  to  the  house,  did  not  wait 
for  the  gate  to  be  opened,  but  jumped  over  it 
She  saw  nobody  in  her  way ;  her  master  died 
the  next  day.  She  does  not  recollect  any  par- 
ticular conversation  she  had  with  Mr.  Patch, 
except  that  he  told  her  there  were  strange  ideas 
abroad,  and  she  was  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  This  conversation  took 
place  before  the  coroner's  inquest  had  been 
held  on  the  body  of  her  master.  Nobody  was 
in  custody  on  suspicion  of  the  murder  at  the 
time.  Had  no  further  conversation  with  Patch, 
then*  no|r  'afterward,  that  she  recollects.  She 
did  not  recollect  any  thing  was  said  when 
Charles  and  her  mother  was  present. 

Christopher  Morgan  was  passing  the  yard  at 
eight  or  nine  o'clock,  with  a  friend,  when  he 
learned  that  Mr.  Blight  had  been  shot  in  the 
evening.  He  immediately  went  to  the  house 
door,  and  demanded  if  he  could  be  of  any  assist- 
ance. Mr.  Patch  came  out  of  the  front  door, 
and  witness  asked  should  they  search  the  prem- 
ises. Prisoner  answered  he  would  be  extremely 
obliged  to  them,  and  pointing  to  the  hulk  of  the 
*<  Carnatic  East  Indiaman,"  told  them  to  exam- 
ine that  first,  because  a  rumbling  noise  had  been 
heard  in  it  when  the  former  pistol  was  dis- 
charged. 

They  immediately  proceeded  to  the  edge  of 
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the  wharf,  but  fouad  it  irnpossible  to  bojaxd  the 
vessel.  There  was  a  space  of  sixteen  feet 
between  the  land  and  the  Carnatic.  If  a 
person  had  endeavored  to  escape  that  way,  he 
must  have  sunk  up  to  the  middle  in  mud. 
After  looking  attentively  through  the  premises, 
without  discovering  any  body,  or  finding  the 
least  trace  of  any  person  having  entered,  they 
adjourned  to  the  house.  After  some  conver- 
sation, witness  begged  Mr.  Patch  to  commis- 
sion him  to  go  to  Bow-street  for  assistance. 
Prisoner  replied:  "He  didn't  see  the  necessity." 
Witness  remonstrated,  saying,  an  early  in- 
quiry would  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Patch  repeated  three  or.  four  times^*  He  saw 
no  necessity  for  it^  He  was  in  as  much  danger 
as  Mr.  Blight,  for  he  had  been  shot  at  only 
Thursday  last."  Prisoner  then  conducted  wit- 
ness into  the. front  parlor,  and  explained  to  him 
the  position  he  occupied  when  the  ball  pene- 
trated the  Venetian  blind,  and  drove  a  splinter 
against  his  head.  When  they  returned  to  the 
parlor  where  Mr.  Blight  lay,  witness  comment- 
ed on  the  carelessness  of  the  prisoner  in  leaving 
the  door  open,  and  several  times  repeated  his 
request  for  acommisjaion  to  the  police  office, 
adding,  that  human  ,nati;u'e  was  .not  so  de- 
praved, as  to  kill  a  fellow  creature  without 
some  inducement  Prisoner  turned  round  and 
remarked,  that  "he  had  as  much  reason  to 
suspect  him  as  any  man."  Finding  his 
17 
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services  were  not  acceptable,  witness  went 
away. 

Charles  Stonard:  Was  a  laborer,  and  left 
work  at  six  o'clock,  when  the  gates  were  fast- 
ened by  Patch ;  heard  nothing  of  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Blight  until  next  morning  when  he  went 
to  work.  On  the  Thursday  night  subsequent 
to  the  murder,  the  witness  slept  with  Patch ; 
he  had  no  clothes  with  him  but  what  he  put  on 
again  in  the  morning  and  carried  away  with 
him ;  he  had  no  white  stockings  with  him  or 
even  in  his  possession ;  if  the  person  were  to 
stand  before  the  wharf  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  fire  at  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  Mr.  Blight  was  seated  at  the  time  of  the 
murder.  The  witness  remembers  the  prisoner's 
*  telling  Hester  Kitchener,  on  the  Tuesday,  the 
day  before  the  coroner's  jury  sat  upon  the  body, 
^to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
He  added,  that "  they  would  cross-question  her, 
and  ask  her  a  great  many  things ;  but  if  she 
began  with  one  story,  she  was  to  continue  it,  or 
she  would  get  him  into  prison."  After  the  jury 
had  sat  upon  the  body,  the  prisoner  came  home 
and  said,  •*  I  was  as  near  being  hanged  as  ever 
any  thing  was  in  this  world,  and  if  I  had,  I 
should  have  been  as  happy  as  I  am  now; 
people  seem  to  think  that  it  was  I  who  shot 
Mr.  Blight." 

Mrs.  Sarah  Blight,  the  widow  of  the  deceased, 
was  examined.     The  lady  was  little  above  the 
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middle  age,  of  very  genteel  appearance,  and 
gave  her  evidence  with  great  perspicuity  and 
decorum.  She  said  she  was  the  widow  of  the 
gentleman  whose  murder  was  now  under  con- 
sideration. Her  husband  became  licquainted 
with  the  prisoner  about  three  years  and  a  half 
ago.  His  sister  lived  in  her  family  as  servant. 
The  first  acquaintance  with  Patch  was  from 
his  coming  to  visit  his  sister.  At  the  time  he 
entered  her  husband's  service,  he  represented 
himself  to  have  come  out  of  Devonshire,  on 
account  of  some  difference  respecting  tithes. 
He  said  he  came  from  Ellesmere.  For  the 
first  few  months,  he  worked  for  Blight  without 
receiving  any  salary,  but  merely  for  his  board. 
After  that  it  was  agreed,  that  the  prisoner 
should  receive  a  salary  of  £30  a  year.  He 
acted  as  a  foreman  of  the  yard.  At  a  time 
subsequent,  his  salary  was  raised  to  £100  per 
annum.  Patch  agreeing  to  board  himself.  This 
took  place  about  a  year  after  he  had  been  hired 
by  the  husband  of  the  witness.  Mrs.  Blight 
was  unacquainted  with  the  pecuniary  circum- 
stances of  her  husband  in  1803.  The  deceased 
delivered  to  the  witness  certain  papers  that  she 
was  to  give  to  Patch  at  a  particular  time ;  but 
the  prisoner  was  not  then  present.  The  docu- 
ments were  delivered  to  the  witness  six  months 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Blight.  At  the  different 
conversations  between  Patch  and  the  deceased, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  witness  should  deliver 
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tbem  to  the  priiCHier  in  case  any  qoestioos  shoaU 
be  asked  respecting  the  property.  The  witness 
never  parted  with  these  papers,  ontU  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Blight  had  gone 
out  of  town  to  Margate,  when  she  received  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  murder.  *'Cki 
my  return  to  town,  I  found  the  pof^r^  where 
they  had  always  be^i  kept  in  a  tin^box  in  my 
husband's  drecsingHroom.  They  were  in  the 
same  state,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Blight.  I 
delivered  tbem  to  a  lady  to  give  to  Patch, 
which  was  dc«ie  in  my  presence.  This  was 
after  he  had  been  examined  on  the  coroner's 
inquest  He  induced  me  to  give  them  to  him, 
by  telling  me  that  before  the  jury  he  had  been 
interrogated  regarding  the  property,  and  had 
not  the  papers  in  his  pjpiiies8i(m  to  produce. 
He  had  not  the  papers  in  bis  possession  on  the 
15th  of  July ;  but  on  the  c(Hitrary,  imly  re- 
ceived them  on  the  27th  of  September  follow- 
ing.^ Mr.  Blight  was  induced  to  come  to 
town  from  the  letter  which  was  sent  by  Patch 
to  Margate,  and  which  arrived  on  the  I9th  of 
September. 

Stephen  Gopm  examined:  .Was  a  glue-boiler 
at  Bermondsey.  Knew  ibe  prisoner's  brother 
about  ten  years  ago.  Had  only  ^een  the  pris- 
oner twice  or  thrice.  Had*^  never,  been  in  any 
way  connected  with  him,.iiiintil  iiis  examination 
at  Bowrstreet.  Never  ihad  :any  pecuniary 
tramsactions  together.    Never  receivQd  memey 
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from  him,  or  gave  him  permisdon  to  draw  upon 
him  for  any  sum  whatever.  Never  transacted 
tHawiness  with  him  in  any  shape  or  form.  Knew 
nothing  about  him. 

Mr.  Jones,  surgeon,  who  first  attended  Mr. 
Blight,  said,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  catas- 
trophe he  had  conversed  with  Mr.  Blight  upon 
his  wharf  from  half-past  five  to  near  six  o'clock. 
That  he  saw  in  that  time  the  prisoner  Patch 
ride  in  at  the  gate  booted :  but  that,  after  the 
misfortune  had  happened,  on  being  sent  for,  he 
saw  Mr.  Patch  again  on  the  bed  of  Mr.  Blight, 
endeavoring  to  assist  him,  with  shoes  and  white 
stockings  on,  but  he  did  not  observe  this  till 
after  ten  o'clock.  He  could  not  be  certain  that 
he  saw  it  sooner. 

Mary  Salter,  laundress,  underwent  a  long 
interrogation  by  Mr.  Garrow;  respecting  a  pair 
of  white  ribbed  stockings,  produced  to  her, 
which  were  ft>and  in  a  closet  in  the  prisoner's 
apartment,  marked  with  a  thread  of  colored 
worsted)  which  she  admitted  to  be  her  usual 
mark,  but  would  not  swear  positively,  nor  to 
any  belief  that  the  mark  was  actually  hers. 

Mr.  Stafibrd,  principal  clerk  at  Bow-street, 
proved  that  he  found  those  stockings  in  the 
closet  of  the  apartment  which  the  prisoner 
acknowledged  to  be  his,  in  Mr.  Blight's  house. 
He  found  them  folded  up  in  the  usual  manner 
of  clean  stockings;  but,  from  feeling  fhem^ 
observed  something  hard  in  the  center,  which 
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induced  him  to  open  thera/when  he  found  the 
legs  tolerably  clean,  and  not  at  all  marked,  as 
if  they  had  been  worn  with  boots;  but  the 
soles  of  the  feet  were  covered  with  mud,  as  if 
the  wearer  had  walked  without  shoes  in  the 
dirt  This  was  the  30th  of  September.  The 
stockings  were  handed  over  for  the  inspection 
of  the  jury. 

Richard  Merch  deposed  to  the  finding  of  the 
ramrod  of  a  pistol  of  considerable  size  on  Mr. 
Blight's  premises. 

The  prisoner,  being  called  upon  for  his 
defense,  addressed  the  Court  in  a  firm  tone  of 
voice : — 

•*  I  beg,  my  lord,  that  this  paper  (producing 
a  roll  of  MS.)  may  be  read  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Court."  This  was  done.  The 
defense,  evidently  the  production  of  a  law 
man,  was  lengthy,  elaborate,  full  of  special 
pleadings  but  grappled  at  no  facts,  and  refuted 
no  evidence.  Its  conclusion  was  to  this  effect. 
He  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  fully  satisfied 
the  jury  on  the  great  leading  features  of  the 
case.  He  concluded  thus: — "Gentlemen,  my 
fate  is  in  your  hands ;  you  are  to  decide  whether 
I  am  to  live  or  die.  I  care  not  for  myself;  my 
life  is  of  little  consequence ;.  but  I  have  four 
children  whose  support  entirely  depends  upon 
me.  If  I  fall,  they  are  left  in  a  state  of  absolute 
penury  and  want.  I  am  confident  you  will  not 
be  the  less  inclined  on  this  account  to  a  candid 
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and  humane  consideration  of  my  case.  If  you 
then  have  any  doubt  of  my  criminality,  let 
them  have  the  advantage  of  that  doubt,  by 
giving  them  back  their  father  and  protector." 

The  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  then  having  slowly 
and  solemnly  recapitulated  his  crime,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  Jury,  asked  the  prisoner  what  he 
had  to  say,  why  judgment  of  death  and  execu* 
tion  should  not  be  awarded  against  him  ? 

The,  prisoner  bowed  in  silence. 

The  learned  judge  having  put  on  his  cap,  as 
usual,  briefly  addressed  him  nearly  as  follows: — 

"  Richard  Patch,  you  have  been  tried  by  a 
most  humane,  upright,  and  considerate  jury, 
who  have  pronounced  you  guilty  of  the  most 
atrocious  crime  known  in  the  laws  of  this  or 
any  other  country.  It  commenced  in  ingrati- 
tude, continued  in  fraud,  and  terminated  in  the 
foul  assassination  of  your  friend  and  benefac- 
tor. From  what  has  already  passed  on  this 
subject,  little  remains  for  me  to  do  but  to  pro- 
nounce the  awful  sentence  of  the  law.  You  are 
to  be  taken  back  from  whence  you  came,  and 
thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  there  to  hang 
by  the  neck  until  dead,  and  then  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  surgeons  to  be  dissected  and  anat- 
omized; and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
your  soul." 

On  Tuesday  morning,  April  8th,  Richard 
Patch  having  been  conducted  by  the  proper 
officers  to  the  place  of  execution  in  front  of 
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Horsemonger-lane  Jail,  with  two  other  persons 
convicted  of  coining,  suffered  the  awful  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  He  received  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mann,  in  the 
morning.  He  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and 
his  complexion  bore  the  same  florid  appearance 
which  it  always  did,  and  he  ascended  the  steps 
leading  to  the  platform  with  great  intrepidity. 
On  the  executioner's  placing  the  rope  round 
his  neck,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mann,  for  the  last  time, 
attempted  to  draw  from  him  a  confession,  but 
with  no  better  success  than  the  several  other 
attempts  by  other  persons.  The  only  answer 
he  returned  to  any  entreaties  of  this  sort  was, 
**I  have  acknowledged  my  sins  before  God, 
and  I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
salvation  of  my  soul ;  but  as  to  the  crime  with 
which  I  am  charged,  I  do  not  feel  any  inclina- 
tion to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  men." 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  extraordinary 
case  of  purely  circumstantial  evidence. 

No  human  eye  witnessed  the  murder.  The 
victim  never  saw  his  assailant;  could  not 
identify  him  ;  died,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  real 
assassin.  To  his  last  sigh  he  appears,  strange 
to  say,  to  have  believed  and  confided  in  the 
man  who  destroyed  him. 

But  carefully  as  the  murderer  had  contrived 
his  scheme  his  art  fearfully  failed  him.  He 
had  ONE  WITNESS  whose  cognizance  he  could 
not  elude ;  who  can  work  by  the  most  insignifi- 
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cant  and  invisible  instruments ;  who  can  make 
guilt  apparent  by  the  most  subtle  agency;  who 
can  unravel  the  most  complex  villainy;  and 
whose  language  to  the  transgressor  of  every 
grade  is  the  same — "  JBe  sure  thy  sin  will  find 
thee  outr 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THB   MURDER    FOR   ONE   WORD. 


"  Be  as  deaf  to  the  flatterer  as  to  the  railer ;  for  if  the  lat- 
ter occasions  more  smart,  the  former  often  caaseth  more 
hart"  Cotton  Mather. 

The  catalogue  would  be  instructive  and  not 
brief,  of  men  over  whom  the  grave  has  closed 
suddenly  and  prematurely  for  a  word. 

The  tongue  stabs  as  sharply  as  the  sword. 
Its  scars  are  as  deep,  and  its  wounds  are  not 
unfrequently  as  long  in  healing. 

Some  rankle  through  life.  Others  are  not 
forgiven  even  in  the  full  view  of  Eternity. 
Does  Barbot's  fate  teach  no  lesson  to  the  cap- 
tious and  the  quarrelsome? 

John  Barbot,  born  in  London  a.d.  1728,  was, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  articled  to  Mr.  Delaporte, 
an  attorney  of  Staple's  Inn,  London,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  the  usual  terra  of  five  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  he  quitted  England 
for  Antigua,  having  obtained  a  clerkship  in  that 
Island,  in  which  situation  he  remained  two 
years.  During  this  short  period  Barbot  con- 
tracted debts  to  the  amount  of  £200  or  £300, 
and  became  in  other  respects  so  embarrassed 
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that  he  left  the  Island  for  Nevis,  where  his  idle- 
ness and  reckless  extravagance  soon  exhausted 
the  resources  which  yet  remained  to  him*  He 
was  thus  driven  to  St.  Kitts  at  a  time  when 
very  few  attorneys  had  reached  it,  consequently 
Barbot  obtained  admission  into  the  court  of 
common  law,  and  practiced  with  such  success, 
that  the  first  year's  receipts  enabled  him  to  dis- 
charge every  liability  and  pocket  a  handsome 
balance.  During  the  first  year  his  conduct 
was  fair  and  business-like,  until  he  contracted 
a  habit  of  buying  up  desperate  debts,  which  he 
commonly  made  good  in  the  end,  by  obtaining 
a  heavier  security  whenever  he  sued  for  them, 
increasing  the  original  sum  each  time  by  adding 
the  interests  and  cost.  This  conduct  disgusted 
many  of  his  clients,  who  declined  any  further 
connection  with  him,  and  employed  other  per- 
sons of  less  questionable  reputation  instead. 
His  practice  was  thus  greatly  reduced,  and  yet 
by  one  means  or  another  he  had  accumulated 
about  £800  when  the  fatal  event  took  place  for 
which  he  suffered.  It  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence given  on  his  trial,  that  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1763,  an  estate  called  Bridge  water's 
was  offered  for  sale  at  Charlestown,  Nevis. 
Barbot  was  present  at  the  sale,  and  offered  the 
sum  of  £2500  for  it.  Mr.  Mills,  a  gentleman 
who  ,had  a  great  interest  in  the  sale,  having  a 
considerable  demand  on  the  purchase-mone}% 
and  who  was,  with  many  others,  surprised  to 
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hear  Barbot  bid  a  sum  of  money  so  far  beyond 
his  ostensible  means,  desirckl  that  ^so  much 
child's  play  might  not  be  used.  The  estate 
had  been  sold  once  before,  and  the  purchase- 
money  not  paid."  To  this  obserratiion  Barbot 
remarked,  with  an  insolent  air,  **He  expectied 
to  be  treated  like  a  gentleman.'*  Mills  merely 
answered,  *'  Sir,  I  shall  treat  you  atid  all  man- 
kind as  such."  Nothing  further  occurred  after 
this  conversation,  nor  does  it  appear  the  parties 
ever  met  again  until  the  19th  of  the  same 
month  (November),  when  the  murder  was  com- 
iliitted.  In  the  interim,  Barbot  Was  rendered 
so  blind  and  incautious  by  the  sense  of  injury 
these  few  words  had  excited,  that  he  actually 
declared  in  the  street,  "  Th^re  was  a  certain 
gentleman  in  the  island  whom  he  would  either 
kill,  or  be  killed  by,  in  less  than  a  fortnight." 
What  induced  Barbot  to  make  this  strange  and 
unnecessary  declaration  is  difficult  to  say.  But 
it  appears  that  in  the  interval  between  the  10th 
and  l©th,  When  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  Bar- 
bot took  every  opportunity  to  practice  with 
pistols  at  a  mark,  and,  as  the  event  proved. 
With  no  little  success.  On  Sunday,  the  18th 
November,  Mr.  Barbot  executed  his  last  will 
at  a  public  ttvetn  in  Charlestowii,  Nevis,  and 
delivered  the  document  to  Dr.  James  Webbe, 
Who  was  mentioned  in  it  as  a  legatee.  At  this 
gentlemax^'s  house  Barbot  was  to  pass  the  night. 
Accordingly,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  he 
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bade  the  doctor  and  his  fiunily  "good  night," 
and  retired  to  the  chamber  allotted  to  him^ 
under  pretense  of  goin§  to  bed,  but  in  the  naorn- 
ing  the  doctor  disQovered  his  guest  had  disap- 
pearedy  and  did  not  return  until  eight  or  nine 
that  forenoon,  when  he  rode  up  to  the  house 
on  one  of  his  host's  horses,  with  his  own  negro 
boy  attending  him.  About  five  o'clock,  or  a 
little  later,  on  the  same  day,  as  John  M*Kenley, 
an  overseer  at  Mr.Spooner's  plantation, Frigate- 
Bay,  was  lying  on  his  bed,  a  negro  slave  named 
Cooray,  who  belonged  to  Mr.  Mills,  and  usually 
ran  by  his  master's  horse,  burst  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  leaping  on  the  bed  with  every  appear- 
ance of  deadly  fright,  exclaimed,  "O  Lord, 
make  haste  and  come  down,  for  my  master  is 
fighting  with  a  gentleman  from  Nevis  with 
sword  and  pistol,  and  I'm  afraid  he's  killed." 
The  negro  then  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  mount- 
ing his  master's  horse,  on  which  he  had  ridden 
thither,  galloped  back  with  all  speed  to  the  bay. 
M*Kenley  was  going  to  saddle  and  ride  after 
him,  but  thinking  it  would  take  too  much  time, 
he  set  off  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  place,  which 
wa3  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  When 
he  arrived,  Coomy  was  supporting  his  master 
against  his  knees ;  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
was  then  actually  dead,  though  still  warm,  hav- 
ing just  expired  when  M'Kenley  reached  him. 
M'Kenley  then  asked  Coomy  who  killed  his 
roaster  ?    The  negro  replied,  "  It  v^as  Mr.  Bar- 
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bot  ;**  adding,  ^  if  you  go  to  the  sea-side  yon 
most  see  him.  He  can't  be  gone  far."  M'Ken- 
ley  ran  to  the  beach,  which  was  only  fifty  yards 
firom  where  the  body  lay,  but  screened  from  ob- 
aenration  by  a  bank.  From  thence  he  saw  a 
canoe,  with  four  oars  and  a  paddle,  pulling  hard 
firom  the  shore,  and  some  person  dressed  in 
white,  seated  in  the  stem.  Witness  could  not 
identify  the  man,  as  he  only  saw  his  back. 
About  hal&an-hour  afterward  the  canoe  was 
met  by  a  schooner  coming  from  Montserrat  to 
the  Island,  the  master  of  which  recognized  Bar- 
bot  sitting  in  the  stern,  dressed  in  a  white  coat, 
with  a  laced  hat  on  his  head.  There  was  no 
other  canoe  then  in  sight  than  this  one,  which 
he  kept  steadily  in  view  till  it  entered  Molton's 
Bay,  where  Barbot  was  seen  to  land  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  by  persons  who  knew  the  boat 
and  two  of  the  crew.  From  thence  the  mur- 
derer walked  to  Bridgewater^  about  half-a-mile 
from  the  sea,  where  he  mounted  a  horse  of  Dr. 
Webbe's,  and  rode  to  that  gentleman's  house, 
which  he  reached  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
The  fatal  fact  having  thus  occurred  we  have 
but  to  hurry  forward  to  its  fearful  issue.  This 
we  gather  from  the  evidence  of  the  medical 
men.  They  state  that  the  ball  entered  the  right 
side  between  the  two  last  false  ribs,  splintering 
one  of  them  in  its  passage,  and  thence  travers- 
ing the  body  obliquely  from  right  to  left,  wound- 
ing the  liver  on  the  left  side,  and  dividing  a  large 
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blood-vessel.  From  the  situation  of  the  wound 
these  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  the  injury 
had  not  been  received  when  the  unfortunate 
man  was  in  a  posture  of  defense.  The  princi- 
pal reason  for  this  conclusion  was  the  course 
which  the  ball  took,  viz.,  toward  the  front  of 
the  left  side. 

The  short  evidence  just  narrated  served  to 
convince  the  jury  of  his  guilt,  and  on  his  trial  at 
Basseterre,  St,  Christopher's,  he  was  convicted 
of  Willful  Murder.  After  sentence  had  been 
passed  on  the  prisoner,  Barbot  stood  up  and 
addressed  the  court.  "  May  it  please  your  hon- 
ors, since  it  can  no  longer  avail  me  to  conceal 
the  fact,  I  will  make  a  frank  confession  of  the 
whole.  That  I  did  kill  Mr.  Mills  is  most  true ; 
that  I  killed  him  fairly  is  equally  true — fairly 
according  to  the  notions  of  honor  prevailing 
among  men.  From  these  false  principles  of 
honor  I  was  induced  to  engage  in  the  unhappy 
duel,  which,  in  its  consequences,  deprived  the 
world  of  so  worthy  a  gentleman,  and  has  in- 
volved me  in  destruction.  False  I  am  con- 
vinced they  are,  notwithstanding  the  counte- 
nance they  receive  from  the  daily  practice  of 
the  world.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  words 
sworn  to  by  Mr.  Carew  and  other  witnesses, 
did  pass  between  the  deceased  and  myself  at 
the  sale,  though  I  can  not  now  recall  them. 
But  they  were  not  the  cause  of  the  duel.  The 
provocation  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Mills  was 
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this :  {ifter  being  declared  the  purchaser  of  the 
estate,  I  sat  down  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  for 
the  deposits.  While  thus  occupied,  Mr.  Mills 
came  and  looked  over  me,  and  observing  that 
the  bills  were  at  ninety  days'  sight,  objjected  to 
them,  and  asked  if  I  kpew  what  I  was  about  ? 
at  the  same  time  insisting  that  the  bills  should 
be  drawn  at  a  shorter  date.  I  answered,  \He 
must  know  that  bills  for  such  an  amount  were 
always  drawn  at  a  long  sight;  besides,  he  had 
no  right  to  make  objections,  if  the  marshal 
agreed  to  accept  the  bills  as  they  were  drawn.' 
Mr.  Mills  replied,  •  Sir,  you  are  an  impertinent 
puppy.'  Of  this  I  took  no, notice  till  the  bills 
were  finished,  and  then  I  drew  him  aside,  and 
said,  that  'I  little  expected  to  receive  such 
treatment  from  a  gentleman  of  his  known  po- 
liteness and  good  breedings  and  as  I  was  not 
conscious  of  deserving  it,  he  must  apologize.' 
Mr.  Mills  declared '  hie  would  make  no  apology; 
if  I  thought  myself  injured,  he  was  at  my  serv- 
ice when  properly  called  upon.'  I  made  no 
answer,  but  immediately  left  him,  and  on  the 
Thursday  following  wrote  him  a  note  to  this 
effect — *  That  since  he  had  done  me  the  honor 
to  assure  me,  he  would  be  at  my  service,  when- 
ever I  should  call  upon  him,  I  expected  he 
would  meet  me  at  dawn  the  next  day,  near 
Lowland  church,  armed  with  pistols  only.' 
Mr.  Mills  replied  in  turn,  and  six  letters  passed 
between  us,  three  from  him  and  three  frqm  my- 
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self,  the  contents  of  which  I  do  not  accurately 
recollect,  for  I  destroyed  them,  though  I  can 
repeat  the  substance  of  them.     The  last  I  re- 
ceived was  to  appoint  a  meeting  in  Frigate  Bay. 
The  night  before  the  duel,  I  made  my  will  at 
O'Donnell's,  and  delivered  it  to  Dr.  Webbe, 
who  put  it  in  his  pocket  without  reading  it* 
We  then  adjourned  to  the  doctor's  house,  where 
I  went  to  bed  almost  immediately.     About  one 
in  the  morning  I  heard  the  doctor  rise;  I  called 
to  him ;  he  answered  me,  and  went  out  of  the 
house.  ,  When  he  returned  to  bed,  I  got  up  and 
saddled  a  horse ;  and  directing  a  boy  to  follow 
as  fast  as  he  could,  I  galloped  hard  till  I  reached 
Molton's  Bay,  where  I  had  appointed  a  canoe 
to  be  in  waiting.     At  first  I  could  not  perceive 
the  negroes ;  but  on  looking  round,  saw  them 
lying  under  a  sail.    They  got  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  jumped  into  the  canoe,  sending  the 
boy  and  horse  round  to  Bridgewater's.     The 
weather  was  very  rough,  and  the  canoe  several 
times  nearly  filled  with  water.    I  had  a  phial 
of  rum  with  me,  which  the  excessive  cold 
rendered  very  acceptable.    On  reaching  Frig- 
ate Bay,  I  left  the  canoe  and  ordered  the  boy 
to  follow  me  vnth  the  pistols.     I  sat  down 
under  a  privet  hedge,  and  sent  him  forward  to 
watch  for  Mr.  Mills.     Meantime,  I  examined 
the  weapons,  and  fresh  primed  one  of  them. 
It  was  scarcely  done  before  Mr.  Mills  arrived. 
We  saluted  each  other ;  he  alighted  instantly, 
18 
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and  primed  both  his  pistols.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, and  with  his  horse's  head  between  us, 
I  offered  to  return  the  letters  he  had  sent  me, 
demanding,  in  return,  mine  to  him.  He  made 
no  answer,  but  hastily  ordered  his  boy  to  lead 
away  his  horse,  and  then,  placing  himself  on 
the  defensive,  presented  his  pistol  at  me.  I 
gave  the  letters  to  my  boy,  with  orders  to  give 
them  to  Mr.  Mills  should  I  drop,  and  then 
directly  presented  at  Mr.  Mills.  He  observed 
the  motion  and  cried,  *  Stay  I  stay  {  let  me  give 
the  letters  to  the  negro  I'  which  he  did,  and 
then  resumed  his  attitude.  We  were  standing 
opposite  each  other,  merely  separated  by  the 
road.  In  four  or  five  seconds  I  fired;  Mr. 
Mills  exclaimed,  '  Sir,  you  have  killed  me  I — 
you  have  killed  me,  sir !'  I  advanced  to  him 
and  said,  *  Sir,  I  am  heartily  sorry ;  I  pray  Grod 
to  bless  you,  but  I  can  stay  no  longer.'  Hastily 
desiring  his  boy  to  take  care  of  him,  I  made  off 
in  the  canoe  as  fast  as  possible.  In  answer  to 
my  inquiries  if  Mr.  Mills's  pistol  had  snapped, 
my  boy  said  it  did ;  but  for  my  part,  I  neither 
heard  jtsnap,  nor  saw  the  flash.  I  am  obliged 
to  your  honors  for  the  candor  and  impartiality 
shown  in  the  course  of  my  trial.  You,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  I  must  acknowledge,  have 
acted  like  upright,  honest  men.  Had  I  been 
in  your  place,  I  should  have  returned  the  same 
verdict.  I  have  nothing  now  to  ask  of  your 
honors,  b\A  that  you  will  allow  me  a  little  time 
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to  settle  my  affairs,  and  make  my  peace  with 
God.'* 

On  Saturday  the  20th  January,  1753,  the 
prisoner  was  executed  at  Basseterre,  according 
to  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him.  This 
unfortunate  man  had  received  a  good  school 
education,  was  well  read  in  Latin,  and  spoke 
French  fluently.  He  had  made  some  progress 
in  mathematical  science,  and  was  tolerably  ac- 
quainted with  music.  His  taste  in  literature 
was  above  mediocrity,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  general  light  reading,  extensive.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  judgment  was  by  no  means 
sound,  and  his  mind  was  decidedly  tinctured 
with  romance.  In  either  sense  of  the  phrase, 
he  was  a  very  ready  writer,  possessing  great 
freedom  and  quickness  of  hand,  with  much 
fluency  of  expression.  His  manner  was  court- 
eous, but  tinged  with  a  priggish  flippancy, 
which  his  diminutive  figure  rendered  more 
observable. 

And  this  man  might  have  been  happy ;  had 
many  blessings,  fair  prospects,  bright  hopes:  all 
forfeited  in  an  unguarded  hour,  for  an  angry 
word! 

** Earthly  things,'*  says  an  old  author,  "are 
such  as  the  worst  of  men  may  have,  and  the 
best  of  men  may  be  without ;  yet  he  who  hath 
them  not  may  he  happy  without  them ;  and  be 
that  hath  them,  may  he  miserable  with  themJ^ 


V  ENVOL 

My  task,  gentle  reader,  is  done. 

If  my  Gallery  of  Portraits  be  gloomy,  heed 
the  lesson  which  each  narrative  of  suffering 
conveys. 

But  let  no  cheerless,  or  ascetic,  or  misan- 
thropic view  of  human  nature  be  yours.  Around 
you  are  your  brethren;  erring, — fallen— de- 
graded— but  your  brethren  still  I 

Elevate  them :  educate  them :  cheer  them : 
struggle  for  them :  benefit  them. 

Your  Reward  is  on  High. 

Glean  it  from  the  Eastern  Apologue,  with 
which  I  venture  to  conclude. 


ABON  BEN  ADHEM  AND  THE  ANQEL. 

Abon  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  Angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold ; 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"WhatwritestthoaT"    The  vision  raitod  ito  head, 
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And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answer*d,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 

«  And  is  mine  one  1"  said  Abon.    **  Nay,  not  so," 

Beplied  the  Angel.    Abon  spoke  more  low, 

Bat  cheerly  still ;  and  said,  ^*  I  pray  thee,  then. 

Write  me  as  one  that  lores  his  fellow  men." 

The  Angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  night 

He  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light. 

And  showed  their  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed: 

And  lo !  Ben  Adhem'sname  led  all  the  rest 
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